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American Tariff 
Is Declared to Be 


Barrier to Trade 


Delegate From Argentina to 
Commercial Conference 


Asks Gradual Reduc- 


tion of Duties. 


J. H. Fahey Defends 


Individual Policies 


Holds Each Nation Must Adopt 
Position on Customs in 
Interests of Its Own 
Citizens. 


Customs tariffs and other restrictions 
upon the trade of the 
Americas, particularly as they react ad- 


international 


versely upon the internal well being and i 
expansion of the respective countries of 
North and South America, were criticized 
and programs for relieving or obviating 
these restrictions offered at the third 
day’s session of the Pan American Com- 
mercial Conference May 4. 

Objections to what he characterized | 
as the “high, prohibitive duties” of the 
United States, which, he said, create a 
barrier hindering the exchange of goods 
with his country, were raised by Luis 
Duhau, president of the Argentine Rural 
Society, in opening the discussion of bar- 
riers to inter-American commerce. Criti- 
cizing the tariffs imposed by the United 
States on Argentine products as “unfair 
and harmful,’ Senor Duhau called for 
their revision in the interests of both | 
countries. 

He enunciated, at the conclusion of his | 
address, the motto of his society, which 
is, “Buy from those who buy from us;” 
and suggested that this attitude will be 
reinforced with measures tending to op- 
pose the investment of capital in Ar- | 
gentina proceeding from countries that | 
discourage the importation of Argentine | 
products. 


Individual Policies Defended. 

John H. Fahey, former president of 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, member of the Council of the 
American Section of the International 
Chamber of Commerce and a member of | 
the Inter-American High Commission, as- 
serted that each country must determine | 
its own policies in the interests of its 
citizens. 

Enumerating the methods by which 
nations in different parts of the world | 
seek revenue, together with protection 
and advantage to their citizens, Mr. Fa- | 
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Shippers of Produce 


Discuss Dum ping Act 


. Conference Considers Proposed | 
Control of Disposal of Fruit 
and Vegetables. 


Probable effect of the Produce -Agency 
Act—the so-called Anti-Dumping Act— 
on shippers of fruits and vegetables, 
and the wording of the proposed regula- 
tions were discussed at a conference 





May 3 and May 4 attended by repre- 
sentatives of four large shippers’ asso- 
ciations and by officials of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, 
Agriculture, according to an oral state- 
ment by the Assistant Chief of the Bu- 
reau, C. W. Kitchen, who presided at the 
conference. 

The tentative regulations drafted by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
were discussed at the invitation of the 
Bureau, which wished to incorporate 
suggestions offered by the trade before 
submitting the regulations to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture for promulgation, 
Mr. Kitchen said, 

The Joint Council, according to Mr. 
Kitchen, composed of representatives of 
the American Fruit and Vegetable Ship- 
pers’ Association, the National League 
of Commission Merchants of the United 


Department of | 





States, the International Apple Ship- 
pers’ Association, and the Western Fruit 
Jobbers’ Association of America, was 
represented by the chairman, E. W. J. 
Hearty, of New York, N. Y. 

The American Fruit and Vegetable 
Shippers’ Association was represented 
by the president, J. W. Davis, New York, 
N. Y.; the secretary-manager, E. S. 
Briggs, Chicago, Ill., and the chairman 
of the trade relations committee, A. U. 
Chaney, New York, N. Y. The Interna- 
tional Apple Shippers’ Association was 
represented by the president, F. H. 
Simpson, Flora, Ill, and the secretary, 
R. G. Phillips, Rochester, N. Y. 

The Western Fruit Jobbers’ Associ- 
ation representatives were the president, 
E. O. Schweger, Chicago, Ill., and the 
secretary, William Garfitt, Chicago, IIl. 
The National League of Commission 
Merchants of the United States was rep- 
resented by the president, Leroy J. 
Keach, Indianapolis, Ind., and the secre- 
tary-general manager, R. S. French, 
Washington, D. C, 
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Effect of Earthquakes 
Studied i in Southwest 


Mexico Aids in Running Level | 
Lines to Measure Earth | 
Displacements. 


Mexico is cooperating with the*United | 
States in the investigation being made 
by the Coast and Geodetic Survey of the | 
effects of earthquakes in Southern Cali- 
fornia, Lieut. J. M. Smook, of the Sur- 
vey, stated orally on May 4 

Lieutenant Smook, who has just re- 
turned to Washington, said that no diffi- 
culty had been encountered by the sur- 
vey party in its work of running a line | 
of precise levels from San Diego, Calif., 
to Yuma, Ariz., designed as a basis for 
future investigation. The Director of the 
Geodetic Survey of Mexico, Lieutenant 
Smook explained, had in fact been en- 


Column 5.) 
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Contract for Carrying 
Air Mail Is Cancelled | 


The Postmaster General, Harry S. 
New, announced May 4, the cancellation 
of the air mail contract for the Cleve 
land-Louisville Service, made with the 
Kaess Aircraft Engineering Corporation 
of Amityville, Long Island, New York. 
The contract was awarded November 8, 
1926, but service has not been inaugu- 
rated. 

The full text of the Postmaster 
eral’s announcement follows: 

As the result of information obtained 
from a thorough investigation by the of- 
fice of the Chief Post Office Inspector, 
Postmaster General New today canceled 
the contract of the Kaess Aircraft Engi- 
neering Corporation of Amityville, Long | 
Island, New York, to carry mail by air | 
from Cleveland, Ohio, via Akron, Colum- 


Gen- 





| bus, Dayton and Cincinnati, to Louisville, 


Kentucky. 

The cancellation becomes effective June 
17 or forty-five days after notification 
as prescribed by the terms of the con- 
tract. The contract was awarded Novem- } 
ber 8, 1926, but service has not yet been | 
inaugurated. 


} such action 


| defining his reasons for dissenting 
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Mr. Humphrey 


Defends Dissent 
Prior to Hearing 


Assent to Trade Complaint | 


by Associates Equally Bias 
and Disqualifying, 
He Contends. 
scanned eainaacias 


Federal Trade Commissioner 
E. Humphrey, 


William 
in a memorandum filed in 


| the case of Samuel Breakstone, explains | 
| the grounds for dissenting from the ac- 


tion of the Federal Trade Commission 


plaint at issue. 
Mr. Humphrey 

does 
in 


takes the 
not debar member 
from sitting the later proceedings, 
inasmuch as the parties at issue have 
the right to bring into evidence all facts 
which, are liable to persuade a commis- 
sioner to change his prior stand. 


stand 
a 


The issue arose in connection with the 


| setting for hearing a complaint against 


Samuel Breakstone, 
of certain “A C” 
was announced April 28. 
the Commission, together with the dis- 
senting opinion by Mr. Humphrey, was 
published in the issue of April 29. 
Following is the full text of the mem- 
orandum filed by Mr. Humphrey 


involving the use 
spark plug parts, which 


to a hearing: 

The question has arisen as to the pro- 
priety of a Commissioner dissenting from 
the issuance of a complaint, and whether 
or not such dissent should disqualify 
such Commissioner from continuing to 
sit in the case, or in any degree would 
embarrass him should he do so. 

Out of consideration for the judgment 


| of the other Commissioners, as I am the 


only one as the Commission is at present 
constituted, that has filed such_ dissent, 
I submit herewith a statement concern- 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 1.) 


The order of | 


later | 
prior | 





that | 


| Memphis for that purpose. 


| Service’s statement, 


Refugees Immunized 


To Prevent Diseases | 


Public Health Service Advised | 
Little Sickness Prevails in 
Mississippi Vale. 

All flood refugees in the lower Missis- 
sippi Valley are being immunized against 
smallpox and typhoid 
to a report received at the United States 
Public Health Service 
Surgeon at Memphis, 
McMullen. 
The full 


Tenn., Dr. John 


the Public Health 
dealing with flood 


text of 
relief work, follows: 

The United States Public Health Serv- 
ice is receiving a telegram daily from 
Memphis, Tenn., 


prevent the spread of epidemic diseases 
among flood refugees. 

This work is being handled for the 
Public Health Service by Senior Surgeon 
John McMullen, who is stationed in 
Dr. McMul- 


| len is acting as a liaison officer between 


Surgeon 





| which will be 


the State health officers of the eight 
States particularly affected by the floods. 

In a telegram received from Senior 
McMullen, dated April 30, he 
makes the following statement: 

“State health officers are responding 
promptly to requests for personnel and 
biologics to be furnished by other States 


[Continued on oa 2, Column 7.) 


Pan American Postal 
Draft Effective July 


Postmaster General New, it was an- 
nounced orally at the Post Office De- 
partment on May 4, has signed an order 


which will place in effect on July 1, the | 


provisions of a new Pan American postal 


| convention drawn as the result of con- 


ference in Mexico City last autumn. 


The convention, following the lines of | 
| the existing agreement provides for 


continuation of free standards 
and uniform rates of postage. 
of the order, 


in mail 
The text 


regular postal publications, will be made 
public shortly, it was stated. 


fever, according | 


from the Senior | 


giving the details of | 
| the work being done by that Bureau to 
| prior to a formal hearing on the com- | 


] 
a 


covering the regulations | 
promulgated through the | 


Two-Way Radio 
Talk With Plane 
‘Aloft Established 


| William P. MacCracken, Jr., 
at His Desk, Holds Conver- 
sation With Dr. Dellin- 
ger in Aircraft. 


Two-way radio telephony with an air- | 
| plane in flight was established on May | 


4, when 


| Assistant Secretary 
| merce for 


Aeronautics, 


Cracken, Jr., talked from his desk in the 


Department building, with Dr. J. H. Del- | 


linger, of the Bureau of Standards, 
| over Bolling Field. 
Announcement of the 
was made orally by Dr. Dellinger, who 
stated it was the first successful test 
to establish a two-way connection. 
Dr. Dellinger said that Mr. MacCrack- 


aloft 


demonstration 


en’s voice carried over the telephone wire | 
from his desk in the Department of Com- | 


merce Building to the Chesapeake & 

Potomac Telephone Building, from where 

it was relayed by radio to Dr. 

in the plane. Dr. Dellinger’s voice, 
explained, was transmitted by radio from 

the plane in which he was riding, to a 
| receiving set at the Department’s aero- 

nautical experimental station at College 

Park, Md., and the output from the re- 

ceiving set was carried by telephone 

first to the Chesapeake & Potomac Tele- 
| phone Building, and then to Mr. Mac- 
Cracken in the Department of Commerce 
Building. 
Connections in Operation. 

In order to accomplish this, the plane 
carried both a radio receiving and a 
radio sending set, according to Dr. Del- 
| linger, and a radio receiving and a radio 
sending set were in operation at the Col- 
lege Park station. All connections were 
in simultaneous operation, he stated. He 
| explained that the shifts from receiving 
| to sending and vice versa were made in 
the plane itself, by the operator who ac- 
wats e 
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Calling of Congress 
Urged on Pre sident 


Senators La Follette and Cope- 
dand Ask Extra Session for 


Flood Relief. 


La Follettee (Rep.), 
consin, in a written statement, 


of Wis- 
on May 4, 


Senator 


| said that he hoped public opinion would 
| force the President to call Congress in 
| extra session to immediately provide 
adequate funds for flood relief and con- 
sider flood prevention and control months 
He 


rests 


in advance of the regular 
said the responsibility to act 
squarely on the shoulders of the Presi- 
dent. 
letter 


session. 


He added that he has received a 
from McKellar (Dem.), 
suggesting the feasibility of a number of 
members of both houses gathering in 
Tennessee in June to consider the flood 
situation. He said he assumed other 
Senators had received a similar 
| from Mr. McKellar. 

Senator Copeland (Dem.), of New 
York, in a brief written statement on 


Senator 





[Continued on Page 12, Column 1.] 


Education on Pan Pacific 
Problems Is Advocated 


A program of education as the means 
of dealing with international 
the 


problems 


of Pan Pacific countrics was the 
to the recent conference at Honolulu the 
Secretary of Interior, Hubert Work, 
stated on May 4 upon his 
| Washington. 

Dr. 
advanced provided for the appointment 


and legations of the several gountries 
bordering the Pacific and that greater 
consideration be given to study of Chi- 


universities. 
The full text of Dr. Work’s state- 
ment will be published in the issue 

of May 6. 





Summary of All News Contained in Today’s Issue 


Indexed by Groups and Classifications. 


May 5, 1927 


Aeronautics 


Air mail contract 
Louisville route canccled before service 
inaugurate '. 

Page 1, Col. 2 

Two-way radio telephony with air- 
plane established. . 

Page 1, Col. 5 


Agriculture 
Master of National Grange confers 
with President and says prospects are 
good fo: national farm organizations to 
agree on legislative program for re- 
lief. 
Page 1, Col. 7 
Conference held ove: proposed regu- 
lation to control “dumping” of fruits 
and~- stables. 
Page 1, Col. 1 
Official certificates from country of 
origin required for imports of animal 
casings. 
Page 4, Col. 
weather and crop bulletin. 
Page 4, Col. 2 
review of cheese market. 
Page 4, Col. 4 
fruit and vegetable market 


1 
, Weekly 


Weekly 


Weekly 
review. 
Page 4, Col. 4 
Weekly of grain stocks at 
markets. 


review 


Page 4, Col. 5 
Import restrictions modified by Can- 
ada on certain products. 
Page 4, Col. 7 
Cold rainy weather believed to have 
delayed spring seeding in parts of Eu- 
rope. 
Page 4, Col. 7 
Growing farm interest in radio broad- 
casting discussed by Radio Service, De- 
partment of Agriculture. 
Page 3, Col. 1 
Second Pan American Standardiza- 
tion Confcrence to consider agricul- 
tural products sent from Latin America 
to United States. 
Page 4, Col. 1 
Wage crisis reported as threaten- 
ing sugar beet industry in Denmark. 
Page 4, Col. 


Anti-Trust Laws 


District Court, N. Y., in re Decora- 
tive Stone Co. v. Building Trades Coun- 
cil, et als., holds refusal of union stone 
workers to labor on or with material 
bought other than from union sources, 
involves a conspiracy of monopolistic 
character in violation of Sherman Act. 

Page 11, Col. 1 

Continuation of decision of Court of 
Appeals, 4th Cir., in re John L. Lewis, 
et als. v. Red Jacket Cons. Co. et als., 
holding mine workers union does not 
of itself constitute an unlawful con- 
spiracy in violation of Sherman Act. 

Page 11, Col. 4 


1 


for Cleveland- | 


| Automotive Industry | Coal 


Continuation or decision of Court of 
i Appeals, 6th Cir., in re Lyman Mfg. 
{ Co. et als. v. Bassick Mfg. Co. et als., 
holding patent for alemite system of 

| lubrication infringed, and granting in- 
junction. 

Page 10, Col. 2 


Banking-Finance 


The Department of State, replying 
to a note from Great Britain, which 
took exception to statements on the 
war debt made by the Secretary of 
Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon, in his 
recent letter to the President of Prince- 
ton University, John Grier Hibben, in- 
forms the British Government that the 
discussion is domestic and no subject 
for formal diplomatic exchange. Mr. 
Mellon also issues a statement reaf- 
firming his position. : 

Page 1, Col. 

The full text of the British note on 


the debt. 
9 


ws 


Page Col. 1 

The full text of Mr. Mellon’s state- 
ment. 
Page 9, Col. 5 

Gencral Counsel, Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, holds interest on convertible 
certificates of ownership in municipal 
; bonds is taxable income where com- 
pany issuing certificates retains actual 
rights of ownership in bonds. 
Page 6, Col. 1 

Income Tax Unit memorandum hold- 
ing profit from real estate sale must 
| be included in gross estate income. 
Page 6, Col. 5 

| Rep. Treadway, in address, outlines 


| views of aims of 70th Congress toward | 


perfecting laws on taxation. 
Page 9, Col. 4 
Chart showing business indexes of 
Federal Reserve Board. 
Page 8, Col. 3 
imports. 
Page 2, Col. 7 
Baltimore and Ohio asks authority to 
issue bonds. 


Indian increases silver 


; Page 9, Col. 4 
Foreign exchange. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
Daily statement of the condition of 
the United States Treasury. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
Books-Publications 


New books received at the Library of 
Congress. ~ 
Page 5, Col. 2 
Publications issued by the Govern- 
ment. 


Page 5, Col. 3 
Census Data 


School census declared important to 
efficient operation. 
Page 5, Col. 1 


Continuation of decision of Court of 
Appeals, 4th Cir., in re John L. Lewis, 
et als. v. Red Jacket Cons. Co. et als., 


holding mine workers union does not } 


of itself constitute an unlawful con- 
spiracy in violation of Sherman Act. 
Page 11, 


Commerce-Trade 


The Department ef State, replying 
to a note from Great Britain, which 
took exception to statements on the 
war debt made by the Secretary of 
Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon, in his 
recent letter to the President of Prince- 
ton University, John Grier Hibben, in- 
forms the British Government that the 
discussion is domestic and no subject 
for formal diplomatic exchange. Mr. 
Mellon also issues a statement reaf- 
firming his position. ° 

Page 1, Col. 7 

Commissioner Humphreys of Trade 
Commission defendin~ k*; dissent prior 
to héaring of complaint in trade case, 
contends that assert to complaint by 
associate; is equally biased and dis- 
qualifying. 

Page 1, Col. 3 

Conference held over proposed regu- 
lation to control “dumping” of fruits 
and vegetables. 

Page 1, Col. 1 

Argentine delegate to Pan American 
Commercial Conference criticizes tar- 
iffs as barriers to  inter-American 
trade. 

Page 1, Col. 1 
index of business chart. 
Page 7, 


Weekly 


Exports of electrical goods increased | 


February. 
Page 7, Col. 2 
Report shows 163 per cent increase 
in production of industry from 1899 to 
1923, accompanied by 88 per cent gain 
in employment and larger use of ma- 
chinery. 


in March over 


Page 7, Col. 7 
Producers of slab zine in Europe con- 
sider plans to regulate production. 
Page 7, Col. 6 
Promotion given specialist in Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 
Page 7, Col. 6 
Import restrictions modified by Can- 
ada on certain products, 
° 


Page 4, Col. 7 


Vice chairman of Tariff Commission, | 


in address before United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, says close commer- 


cial relations of nations are leading to | 


general cooperation. . 
Page 2, Col. 5 
Chart showing business indexes of 
Federal Reserve Board, 
Page 8, Col. 3 


Second Pan American Standardiza- 


Col. 4 | 


Col, 2 | 


| tion Conference to consider agricul- 
| tural products sent from Latin America 

to United States. 
| Page 4, Col. 1 
| Indian increases silver imports. 


Page 2, Col. 7 


Congress 
Senators La Follette and Copeland 
hope that public opinion will demand 
; that extra session of Congress be 
| called to consider fiood relief, preven- 
‘ tion and control. Page 1, Col. 6 | 
( 

' 


| Construction 


Dominion of Canada spends $45,563,- 
000 on maintenance and 
of highways during 1926. 

Page 12, Col. 6 


construction 


Corporations 


General Counsel Memorandum inter- 
preting Revenue Act of 1926 as aifect- 
ing limitation of appeals. 

Page 6, Col. 4 


|Court Decisions 


See special Index and Law Digest on | 
page 10. 


Customs 


Decisions of United States Customs | 

Courts. 

Page 7, Col. 1 | 
| 
| 
} 


Economic Questions 


Master of National Grange confers 
with President and says prospects are 
good for national farm organizations to 
agree on legislative nrogram for re- | 
lief. 

Page 1, Col. 7 

Report shows 163 per cent increase 
; in production of industry from 1899 to 
1925, accompanied by 88 per cent gain 
in employment and larger use of ma- 
} chinery. 

Page 7, Col. 7 


Education 


Education on Pan Pacific problems is 

advocated. F Page 1, Col. 6 

School census declared important to 
efficient operation. 

Page 5, Col. 1 

Greece fixes budget for construction 
of school buildings. 


Page 5, Col. 1 


Electrical Industry 


Exports of electrical goods increased 
in March over February. 


Page 7, Col, 2 
Foodstuff s 


Weekly review of cheese market. 
Page 4, Col. 4 
Weekly fruit and vegetable market 


review. 





Page 4, Col. 4 
~y . . 
Foreign Affairs 
The Department of State, replying 


For Additional Classifications of the News Summary, See Page 3. 


to a note from Great Britain, which 
took exception to statements on the 
war debt made by the Secretary of 
Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon, in his 
recent letter to the President of Prince- 
ton University, John Grier Hibben, in- 
forms the British Government that the 
discussion is domestic and no subject 
for formal diplomatic exchange. Mr. 
Mellon also issues a statement reaf- 
firming his position. 

Page 1, Col, 7 
. Pan American 
Conference criticizes tar- 
barriers to  inter-American 


Argentine delegate 
Commercial 
iffs as 
trade. 

Page 1, Col. 1 


' Furniture 


Suspension ordered of 


agent’s proposed rates 


by Tee °C, 
on furniture. 
Page 8, Col. 5 


Gov't Personnel 


Daily engagements of the President 
at the Executive Offices. 
Pag#’3, Col. 4 
Number of civilian employes of Ex- 
ecutive branch in capital increased ‘in 
March. 
Page 12, Col. 7 
Postmaster General announces ap- 
pointment of six acting postmasters. 
Page 12, Col. 7 
Changes in personnel of Veterans’ 
Bureau. 
Page 12, Col. 2 
President’s day at the Executive Of- 
fices. 


‘Gov't Topical Survey 


A. W. Gregg, Generai Counsel of 
Bureau of Internal Revenue explains 
the functions and activities of his of- 
fice. 

Page 12, Col. 3 
. 
Highways 

Dominion of Canada spends $45,- 
563,000 »n- maintenance and construc- 
tion of highways during 1926. 

Page’ 12, Col. 6 

Hawaiian Legislature authorizes 
construction of concrete roads to cost 
$1,000,000. 

Col. 


Page 12, 6 


Immigration 


Board of Immigration Review hears 
protest against Chicago editor ordered 
returned to Italy. 

Page 12, Col. 2 


Inland Waterways 


Senator La Follette and Copeland 
hope that public opinion will demand 
that extra session of Congress be 
called to consider food relief, preven- 
sion and control. 

d Page 1, Col. 6 
[Continued on Page Three.] 





letter | 


| note 


|; unanimous recommendation of delegates | 
| ‘ : 5 ae 
engage in any formal diplomatic discus- 


return to | 
Work explained that suggestions | 


| change its 
of educational attaches to the embassies | 


nese and Japanese in English-speaking | 





| Howard, 
| lows: 


| knowledge the receipt of Mr. 
| note of May 2 in which he communicated 
| to the Government of the United States 


| Mellon and Mr. 
| mestic discussion, and it does not desire 


| Columbus, 
National Grange, declared on May 4 at 
; the White House. 


| upon, 





Britain Disputes 
Mellon Statement 
On War Debts 


Secretary of State in Reply to 
Note 
Into Diplomatic Dis- 


Declines to Enter 


cussion of Subject. 


Domestic Matter, 
Says Mr. Kellogg 


Secretary of Treasury Reft- 
erates Position Regarding 
Settlement and Declares 


Figures Official. 
The 
logg, 


Frank B. Kel- 
made on May 4 to a 
British Government, tak- 
ing exception to statements made by the 
Secretary Andrew W. 
Mellon, settlement of the 
Allies’ war debts to the United States, 
stated that this 
Mr. Mellon’s statements as a purely do- 


Secretary of State, 
in a reply 
from the 


of the Treasury, 
regarding 


Government considers 
and “does not desire to 


mestic matter, 


| sion upon the subject.” 
| 


Mr. Mellon issued a 
declaring that the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury sees no reason to 


Simultaneously, 
statement, 


regarding revision 
of the war debts settlements, as set forth 
in his recent letter to Dr. John Grier 
Hibben, president of Princeton Univer- 
sity. (The full text of the letter to Dr. 
Hibben was _ printed the 
March 17.) 

Mr. Mellon said that letter was not 
intended as a communication to the Brit- 
ish Government “either direct or indi- 
rect,” and reiterated that the figures pre- 
sented in that letter were from Treas- 
ury records and “represents the facts 


position, 


in issue of 


; as this Department knows them.” (The 
; Mellon’s 

| full texts of the British note and of Mr. 
Page 9.) 


statement will be found on 


Sent to Ambassador. 

The full text of the note by Secretary 
Kellogg, which was sent to Sir Esme 
the rBitish Ambassador, fol- 


Reply 


“The Department of State, 
“May 4, 1927. 

I have the honor to ac- 

Chilton’s 


“Excellency: 


the comments of the British Govern- 
ment on certain statements contained in 
a letter dated March 15, 1927, from Mr. 
Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States, to Mr. Hibben, the Presi- 
dent of Princeton University. 

“The Government of the United States 
regards the correspondence between Mr. 
Hibben as a purely do- 


[Continued on ati cl 9, Column 1.) 


Agr eement Sought 


On Farm Relief Bill 


Master of National Grange Sees 
President and Says Outlook 
Is Bright. 


Prospects of the national farm or- 
ganizations getting together at their 
meetings to be held in the autumn on 
a unified farm relief legislative pro- 
gram are bright, Louis T. Taber, of 
Ohio, National Master of the 


Mr. Taber conferred 
with President Coolidge on the farm 
problem and farm relief legislation. 


The executive heads of three farm or- 
ganizations, the American Federation 
Farm Bureau, the National Grange and 
the National Parm Union, will meet in 
Washington in October to attempt to 
formulate a united farm program for 
farm relief legislative. If one is agreed 
Mr. Taber said, the executives 
will lay it before the anual meetings of 
these organization for approval and 
then submit it to Congress. 

After his conference, Mr. Taber stated 
orally that the President indicated to 
him that he was very strongly in favor” 
of some united program of farm relief 
legislation for presentation at the next 
session of Congress. 

The Federal Farm Loan Board, Mr. 
Taber said, has done more good for the 
farmers than any other legislation en- 
acted in the last 25 years. In his opin- 
ion, he said, the Intermediate Credit 
Banks system is working out so that 
it will function better in the future. He 
thought, he said, that additional legisla- 
tion is necessary. 

Mr. Taber said that in his opinion the 
export debenture plan which the Na- 
tional Grange backed last year is the 
real panacea for the farmers’ dife 
ficulties. 
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Tariffs Are Criticized at Commercial Conference 
As Barriers to Trade Among American Nations 


Argentine Delegate 
Protests High Rates 


Introducés Resolution for Grad- 
ual Reduction in General 
Levels. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

hey declared the United States is free 
of such methods Latin | 
America except import tariffs and sani- | 
tary against disease, 
pests, and the like. The tariff problem, | 
he said, is difficult to approach because 
European affairs are so closely bound | 
up with it. 

The solution of the problem of existing 
barriers: was suggested variously by the 
two speakers who led the discussion. | 
Senor Duhau offered the following reso- 
lution, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions: 

“1, The development of Pan American 
interchange must be sought principally 
in the gradual reduction of customs 
duties. 

“2. It is desirable that commercial dif- 
ficulties that may arise between the | 
American nations be previously studied 
by commissions of business men inter- | 
ested in promoting commercial inter- 
change.” 

Mr. Fahey’s resolution was presented 
and similarly referred as follows: 

“Resolved, That the Governing Board 
of the Pan American Union direct the 
compilation of statistics which, upon dis- | 
tribution, will be useful to all members | 
of the Union in arriving at a complete 
understanding of all barriers, technical 
and otherwise, to trade between the coun- | 
tries of the Western Hemisphere. 

“These statistics to include the meth- 
ods by which members receive revenue 
from foreign trade and also, for some 
recent years, the per cent of all imports 
in each country which are dutiable—the 
per cent of dutiable goods received by 
each member of the Union from every 
other member and likewise the per cent 
of dutiable goods which each member of 
the Union has sent to each other member. 

“Also a compilation of protection meas- 
ures set up by each country through 
consular procedure, documents and reg- 
ulations.” 

At the opening of his address, Senor 
Duhau declared that “it is not possible 
to imagine how political and spiritual 
ties between American countries can be 
strengthened if the commercial differ- 
ences derived from customs restrictions 
that hamper their economic approach still 
exist and multiply.” He was sent as a 
delegate by the Argentine Rural So- 
ciety, Senor Duhau said, because that 
organization recognizes that “the con- 
stant growth of protectionist measures 
limits proper economic interests and en- 
dangers the ideals of Pan American 
solidarity.” 

Argentina’s present foreign trade posi- 
tion, depressed, as he said, because the 
American market is largely closed by 
high tariffs while the foreign markets 
are generally characterized by law pur- 
chasing power, was described by Senor 
Duhau. He declared that Argentina’s 
commercial interchange is inferior tc 
what it might be, and its imports and 
exports lower than they ought to be. 


in respect to 


controls insect 


Farming for Argentina, 


Industry for United States 

“The present depression in our pro- 
duction,” said Senor Duhau, “is mostly 
due to the diminished purchasing power 
of European countries, our traditional 
buyers, and to custom duties that hamper 
its introduction in some foreign markets, 
especially the United States. 

“In relatively small groups of interests, 
compared with the magnitude of agrarian 
forces, the damaging effects of these 
duties have provoked in Argentina an in- | 
creasing force of the protective ten- 
dencies aiming at the restrictions of im- 
ports of foreign manufactures. 

“The practical realization of these ten- 
dencies would imply a diversion toward 
manufacturing industries, caused by pro- | 
tectionism of most of the forces that are 
or would be applied to the exploitation of 
the land and the industries directly con- 
nected to it. Nevertheless in the pres- 
ent stage of our economic and deme- 
graphic development they constitute the 
most profitable activities of the country. 

“As a matter of fact there is a techni- 
cal possibility of starting manufacturing 
industries in Argentina; but from the 
point of view of national economy it-is 
more convenient to exchange Argentine 
agricultural products for a larger quan- 
tity of foreign manufactured goods than | 
we would obtain with the same amount 
of energies applied to our industries. 

“On the other hand we must not for- 
get that, besides the direct advantages of 
interchange, Argentina derives an enor- 
mous income from the land by selling 
in the international market its agricul- 
tural production. If the individual pro- 
ducer considers the income from the 
land in its form of lease as a factor in | 
the cost of production, this income from 
a collective point of view constitutes a 
net profit to the nation, and it is greater 
the more the land is worked and the de- | 
mand for our products is increased. 


Agriculture Profitable 


On Argentine Lands 

“The growing income from the land 
makes it possible to accumulate great 
quantities of wealth, which will, in the 
future, supply us with that capital, the 
present scarcity of which obliges our | 
protectionists to get it in foreign coun- 
tries in order to start their national in- 
dustries. 

“We are still far from what is known 
as the tendency to the diminishing re- 
turn of the land and our agricultural 
production is able to grow considerably, 
both through the cultivation of new j 


| ° 
| stimulat« 


not be reflected 
| beef and our principal agricultural prod- 
| ucts, because the high duties would still 


lands and the improvement of productive 
and marketing processes. 


“It is easy then to understand the 
strong stimulus that the opening of the 
American market will be to the pregent 
recovery of our activities and their fu- 
ture encouragement. 

“The United States as a country which 
has obtained a high degree of industrial 


efficiency is obliged to increase more and 


more its exports to foreign markets, in 
order to take advantage of its great nat- 
ural resources and of the reduced costs 
due to large-scale production. 

“However, in their attempt to adapt 
certain branches of agricultural produc- 


tion to the needs of a fast increasing | 


population, the farmers incur a very 


high cost of production; so that the mar- | 


ginal producers have been forced to re- 
quest the increase of custom duties to 


| such an extent as to bar international | 
| competition. 


They resort, then, to the 
practice rrged in Argentina by those in- 
tending to start their protective indus- 


| tries in detriment to national economy. 


Complimentary Character 


| Of Economic Evolution 

“With the same quantity of agricul- | 
tural products we would be able to ac- | 
| quire 


manufactured goods from the 
United States in greater 
with a better result that we would ob- 
tain by employing in industries 
energies that are now devoted to agricul- 
ture. The United States on its side, with 


the same quantity of manufactures would 


buy in Argentina a larger quantity of | 
| agricultural products than they actually 


get in their own country through such 


agricultural activities as are protected by | 


duties. 

“In other words the development of in- 
ternational trade would 
concentration of energies precisely in 
the most productive employment from 
the point of view of national economy. 
The United States should devote itself 
to manufacturing industries without al- 
together forgetting those branches of 
agriculture that do not require a protec- 
tive tariff. Argentina should occupy its 
forces developing the land and the in- 
dustries evolving from it. 

“The percentage of customs duties on 
the cash value of total imports in Ar- 
gentina.fell from 20 per cent in 1910 
to 15 per cent in 1925. 

“Our tariff principally taxes industrial 
articles. With respect to those goods 
proceeding from the States, it has a fiscal 
rather than a protectionist character. 

“On the other hand, almost all the 
duties falling on Argentine products in 
the United States, are of an altogether 
protective nature, and become prohibi- 
tive in some cases. For instance, that 


is what happens to beef and butter im- ; 


ported from Argentina, which are im- 
ported in insignificant quantities. 

“In regard to beef, our present exces- 
sive supply is glutting the British mar- 
ket whose reduced purchasing power has 
lowered prices considerably, seriously 
harming our cattle producers. 


Beef from Argentina 
Seeks American Market 

“The yearly average exports of Ar- 
gentine dressed beef in the last 10 years 
amounted to 1,250,000,000 pounds; this 
average will probably not reach more 
than 1,500,000,00 pounds in the next few 
years, due to the live stock liquidation 
caused by the last crisis. 

“On the other hand, the annual con- 
sumption in the States was estimated 
to be 7,000.000,000 pounds. If this coun- 
try allowed the yearly entrance of 350,- 


000,000 pounds of Argentine beef, that | 


amount would only represent the rela- 
tively small proportion of 5 per cent of 
the total consumption. 

“But the same quantity would consti- 
tute 28 per cent of Argentina’s average 
exports of dressed beef in the last decade, 
and 23.3 per cent of an exportation cal- 
culated at 1,500,000,000 pounds. 

“This proportion of Argentine exports 
turned toward the United States would 
easily suffice to relieve Argentina of its 
overproduction, stimulate prices, and im- 
prove the general economic situation of 
the country. 

“In the States, 


the only ones harmed 
would be the small group of marginal 
producers, while most of the cattle pro- 
ducers would continue supplying 95 per 
cent of American consumption. Besides, 
consumers would take advantage of low- 
ered internal prices; and manufactures 
would augment their exports to Argen- 
tina, because of our enlarged purchasing 
power. 

“The high prohibitive duties on these 
and other goods prevent the practice of 
this beneficial interchange. In this re- 
spect the situation of the United States 
differs from that of some European na- 
tions with whom we have close com- 
mercial relations. It is not because of 
the high tariffs that these countries do 
not import more Argentine products or 
cannot pay higher prices, but because of 

“The fundamental contrast in our in- 
ing powe 

“If Argentina lowered its duties the 
importation of manufactured products 
would logically increase. In the case of 
those European nations the increase of 
their exports to Argentina would aug- 


| ment their purchasing power with re- 


spect to our products, and consequently 
our exports. 

“However, in the case of the United 
States the external purchasing 
would also be augmented, but this would 


in the demand for our 


prevent their importation. 

“The starting point of this economic 
movement rests on the frank revision 
of custom tariffs. 
reached through the establishment of a 
permanent board of business men and in- 
stitutions from both countries, interested 
in interchange. 

“Buy 


“The 


from those who buy from us.” 


fundamental contrast inour in- 


amount and | 


the | 


determine the | 


power | 


This object should be | 
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Affairs 


| Statistics Requested 
On Present Situation 


Full Understanding of Factors 
Hampering Commerce Is 
Object. 


terchange rests on the following facts: 
| If the United States augmented its pur- 
chases in Argentina, the imports of 
American goods in our country would 
| grow, for our tariff does not prevent it. 
While on the other hand, if Argentina 


the latter would not allow our country 
| to increase its agricultural exports to 
the Union markets. 


| “Buy from Those Who Buy 
From Us,” Argentine Slogan 


ing the last years decided the Argentine 
| Rural Society to proclaim its 


| It has been its wish in this manner to 





tries that hinder or practically check 


“In this manner we would concentrate 
our purchases in those countries who in 


ing power, and thereby to increase com- 


advantages. 
“This attitude should be reinforced 
with measures tending to oppose the in- 


ceeding from countries that discourage 
| the importation of Argentine products. 
This is because of the simple reason that 
having to meet the financial services of 


those loans through the exportation of | 
| course. 


|; Commerce, which has been reorganized 


merchandise, and not being able to in- 
troduce merchandise into the creditors’ 
markets we would be forced to export to 
those markets which are already over- 
loaded with our production. 


| foreign markets would be a natural con- 


services would be extremely detrimental! 
to national economy. 


buy from us” does not constitute our 
final aim. 


our permanent 
policy. 
to be employed while the custom bar- 


international 


riers that suffocate the economic devel- | cc ay 
| rectly represented in that conference and 
“The conviction that the gradual over- 


opment of nations exist. 


throw of custom barriers will bring to 
all countries the classical advantages of 


interpational commerce, inspires exactly | 
the economic ashirations of Argentina’s | 


agrarians, free from all artful interpre- 
| tations of nationalism. 


“Therefore, these are the reasons for | 


the motions that I introduce in the Pan 
American Congress. They reflect. a 
frank and sincere attitude which we owe 
each other in the effort to study our com- 
mercial difficulties. 


“And the Argentine Rural Society will | 


thus proceed, convinced, as it is, that it 


is not upon the shifting sands of com- 


mercial prejudices, that inter-American 


solidarity should be built, but upon the | 


solid ground of economic liberty.” 


Urges Private Effort 
In Getting Trade Facts 
Mr. Fahey advocated the stimulation 


relating to international trade, and de- 


held that will increase knowledge and 
stimulate the exchange of ideas. Pri- 


vate associations of business men, he / 
said, can undoubtedly be used to great 
advantage in bringing about the fur- | 
ther elimination of barriers of all kinds | 


to more useful 


commercial intercourse. 
Consistent 


with the arguments pre- 
sented by the delegate from Argentine, 
Mr. Fahey urged the drafting of uni- 
form legislation in the various 
tries of the world relating to trade. 
to the unfairness said to be brought 


back to pre-war level and that “we of 


the western hemisphere must bear that | 


in mind.” 


“If the coal strike had not occurred 


in England,” he said, “the difficulties be- | 


tween Argentine and ourselves would 
not be so intense. We can hardly discuss 
our problems apart from other 


coun- 
tries. The suggestions of Mr. 


Duhau 


and Argentine but generally covering the 
western hemisphere as a whole. 


sult of expert studies and specific facts. 
“While most of the reforms which are 
sought in the field of international trade 
must finally be translated into law, it 
is nevertheless true that as a result of 
vastly better organization today of the 
commercial and financial interests of the 
several countries through their own pri- 
vate trade association, there is much 
| which may be done to secure better re- 
; Sults without waiting for the slow proc- 
esses of treaty and legislation. 
“Nearly everywhere in the important 
| comercial countries, the organizations 
| representing the business and financial 
interests are today better than they ever 
have been. Our chambers of Commerce, 
Boards of Trade, Maritime Associations 
| and Bankers Associations have improved 
greatly in the last 25 years. They com- 
mand more resources for the study of 
their problems, utilize the services of 
| more competent experts and have better 
centralized means for making the re- 
sults of investigation effective. 
| “In the field of arbitration of purely 
commercial disputes, for example, great 


bought more in the States, the tariff of | 


“The fact that this unfair and harm- | standards of ethics, and greater mutual 
| ful situation should have continued dur- | 





motto: | 


‘Buy From Those Who Buy From Us.’| states, are known as Joint Trade Rela- 


; ee : | tions Committees and 
popularize a principle for practical ac- | 


tion that advises not to buy from coun- | 


the importation of Argentine products. | 


i : 1 | lish a general clearing house within each 
| their turn buy from us, in order to in- | 


crease reciprocally the external acquir- 


OWE! y : D ) standards of that trade. 
mercial intercourse with all its logical | 


| Sees Elimination of Barriers 


| To Commercial Intercourse 
vestment in our country of capital pro- | 


| great advantage in bringing about the 


| steadily in 
wil The greater | 
depreciation of Argentine products in | . ; 3 

| leading commercial nations of the world 
sequence and the real cost of the financial | 


; ters and constantly in touch with each 
“The principle “buy from those who | 
| been for more than two years engaged 
It is not the expression of 
economic | 
It is only an emergency measure | : : | 
| a part in making the agenda of the In- | 


of private effort in gathering the facts | 

int | power. 
clared that it is such conferences as the | 
Geneva economic conference about to be | 


coun- | 
As | ! 
| in respect to Latin America except No. 
about by tariff barriers, he called atten- | 
tion to the fact that Europe is not yet | 


| relations of the United States and Latin 


are constructive, but we should set up j dutionle by ‘the 


committees not only of the United States | 


We can | 
then go forward methodically as a re- | Counties 
' United States 


; Peru 





Pan American 


Conference 


een the commercial organizations of 
the United States, and many of the 
Central and South American countries, 
we now have a code for the settlement 
by arbitration of difficulties which arise 
over the shipment and sale of goods. As 
a result of the experience in this hemi- 
sphere, that system has now been ex- 
tended to Europe with most satisfactory 
results. 

“We all know that the most serious 
troubles we encounter in perfecting a 
better international economic system 
comes from the misunderstandings which 
arise between the nationals of one coun- 
try and those of another over the pur- 
chase and sale ‘of goods. Usually both 
desire to be fair when conflicts of inter- 
est occur through such misunderstand- 
ings and machinery which makes it pos- | 
sible for them to get. together readily 
and adjust their differences at a mini- 
mum of expense and loss of time is a 
great advantage. 

“Of late we have been making some 
preliminary experiments in this country ; 


| with permanent committees for confer- 


ence in separate trades, intended to 
study continuously difficulties which fre- 
quently arise in those -special trades. 
Their purpose is to establish clearer 
recognition of common interests, better 


confidence. These committees which are 
being tried out under the auspices of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 


are intended to | 
work for the elimination of unfair deal- 
ings between individual producers and 
distributors. 

“The idea is to secure agreements as 
to standards of practice and then estab- 


trade to which may be reported cases 
of alleged violation of such rightful 


“As I have said already, the private 
associations of business men, as they 
now exist, can undoubtedly be used to 


further elimination 
kinds to 


of barriers of all 
more useful commercial inter- 
The International Chamber of 


since the war, for example, is growing 
membership and _ influence. 
It has “now purchased its own home in | 
Paris, and a substantial number of the | 


have their own commissioner located per- 
manently at the International headquar- | 
other. The International Chamber has 
in a careful study of the problem of | 


trade barriers with the assistance .of the 
best experts in the world. It has had 


ternational Economic Conference, is di- | 


is cooperating in a large way to assure | 
its success. 

“The meeting of the Chamber itself 
for this yeafl, is to take place in Stock- 
holm in June, when the principal subject | 
of discussion is that to which we are | 
giving attention here—progressive re- 
duction of these bothersome obstacles to ' 
a greater and more profitable volume of | 
international trade.” 

The following were enumerated by Mr. | 
Fahey as “the method in vogue in differ- 
ent parts of the world by which nations | 
seeks revenue together with protection 
and advantages to their own nationals”: 

1, Import tariffs. 

2. Export tariffs. 

3. Embargoes. | 
4. Governmental or private controls of 
price or distribution of raw materials | 

and other commodities. 

5. Subsidies. 

6. Control of movements 
credit or monetary metals. 

7. Control of the flow 





in capital, | 


of electrical 


8. Restrictions 
raw materials. 

9. Controls of transportation and com- 
munications. 

10. Control of industrial property, 
such as patents, copyrights, etc. 

11. Compulsory use of some definite 
proportion of domestic produce, that is 
“quotas.” 

12. Control of immigration. 

13. Sanitary control against disease 
and insect pests and the like. 

Of the 13 varicties of trade barriers, 
the United States is free of every one 


on the proprietorship 


1 and No. 13, 
former president 
Chamber of ( 
following table 


aid Mr. Fahey. The 
of the United States 
smmerce presented the 
howing the tariff inter- 


American countries: 

The first colunin is the per cent of all 
imports in each country which are duti- 
able. The second column is the per cent | 
of goods shipped from the United States 
to each of the countries noted which are 
receiving country indi- 
cated. The third column is the per cent 
of the goods shipped to the United States 
from each of these countries which are 
dutiable by the United States. 


Canada .. 
Mexico .. 
Cuba 
Argentina 
Brazil 
Chile 


75* 
77.1 
80.1 
94.7 2 
‘ 85-90* 0.8 | 
estimates. The figures 
xcept as otherwise indi- 


coupon oon: 
tM HR ANAS: 


Colombia ’24 
Venezuela 

* Figures ar 
are for 1925 « 
cated. 





Economics Not Politics 


Said to Govern Trade 

In an address at the joint foreign 
trade session of the Pan American Con- 
ference and the Chamber of Commerce, 
Victor M. Cutter, of Boston, president of 
the United Fruit Co., asserted that eco- 
nomic, and not political considerations, 
govern the course of trade. Fears and 
observe mental attitudes that have 
strained friendships were cited as the 
dangers facing the development of trade. 


| time of the Romans. 


| as it is to deal with quicksilver. 
; become the greatest business people in | 
| the world chiefly because of our passion 
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Economic Questions 


gains have been made. As you know. | Clase Commercial Relations of World 


Make for Cooperation, Says A. P. Dennis 


{ 


| Vice Chairman of Tariff Commission Declares Trade 


Rivalry Leads to Mutually Beneficial Dealing. 


Trade rivals have become customers 
instead, according to the Vice Chair- 
man of the United States Tariff Com- 
mission, Alfred P. Dennis, who addressed 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States on May 4. Mr. Dennis was,called 
upon to substitute for the Secretary of 
Commerce, Herbert Hoover, who was 
called away suddenly to visit the Mis- 
sissippi River flood area again. 

The address by Mr. Dennis dealt with 
the basis for the growth of gommerce 
and industry of the United States and 
the changed ‘conditions confronting 
American products in foreign markets. 
The full text follows: 


One of the great contributions to our 
present day economic life is our genius 
for improvising tools and weapons for ac- 
complishing our egis. We devised the 
automobile as a weapon for the con- 
quest of time and space. It was impro- 
vised to meet the universal demand for 
quick individual transportation. 


Specialized Equipment 


| Devised. to Meet Needs 


The popularization of the automobile 
has compelled us within the space of 20 
years to improvise thousands of miles 
of stone highways. In earlier ages the 
construction of such roads would have 
required the work of centuries. The 
best roads in Europe date back to the 
What Europe has 
taken a thousand years to do we have 
accomplished for the most part in the 
short space of a single generation. The 
good roads crusador finds his response 
and complement in the best road-build- 
ing machinery in the world. 

In other words, we have improvised | 
specialized equipment developed out of 
our own acute needs which a thousand 
years of world effort had not succeeded | 
in supplying. Consequently, if a road 


| contractor down in Venezuela or on the | 


Island of Borneo wants to build a good 
road and build it quickly, he takes a 
short cut by sending to us for concrete 
mixers and paving machines. 

Another thing which distinguishes our 
western industrial civilization is our 
genius for abbreviation. We accomplish 
these abbreviations largely through 
pooled effort. I mean by abbreviation, 
the conquest of time and space through 
such weapons as the telephone, the ex- 
press train, the automobile, the refriger- 
ator car, the elevator, the tin can, the 
gas tank. 

We are arranging city life on the verti- 
cal rather than the horizontal plane, to 
which the answer is the elevator. It is 
quicker and easier to take an elevator 
than to climb flights of stairs. It is 
quicker and easier to turn a valve in 
the gas range than to lug a scuttleful of 
coal up from the cellar. It is quicker 
and easier to open cans of food than to 
cook a meal. 

As of light and heat, so of power. | 
We contrive to load the energy of cold 
falling water upon a slender wire and | 


our elbow or operate a delicate drill in 
a dentist’s office some hundreds of miles 
away. We move fast and travel faster. 
It is as difficult to establish equilibrium 
We have 


for doing things quicker and better than | 
they have been done before. 
The volume of business heaps up and 


| threatens to slide down like an avalanche | 
| and bury our business men beneath it. 


Out of this condition we have evolved 
highly specialized business tools, such as | 


| typewriters, cash registers, adding ma- 


chines, dictaphones, office furniture. | 
These ingenious machines stand above | 


| competition and sell on a quality basis 
throughout the world. 


Another remarkable thing about our 


Imperialistic designs are a failure from 
a business point of view, he said, and 
friends cannot be made in Latin America 
by calling for warships or rushing for 
protection of the home government. 
“The most important step that can be 
taken.” said Mr. Cutter, “is to appoint 


| the ablest men and to change the mental 


attitude of some of the present diplo- 
mats in South and North America. At 
the present time a number of consular 
and diplomatic officers appointed be- 


tween the American republics consider | 


their work in North or South America 
only as a stepping stone to a bright and 
merry social life in the older capitals 
of Europe. The positions of honor and 
the goal of diplomatic careers for our 
ablest men should be appointments as 
between the various American republics 
where there is the greatest need for 
closer economic and cultural understand- 





ing. The diplomatic butterflies might 
well be allowed to flit to the social 
centers. 

“They must realize the greater ef- 
ficiency is needed in foreign trade than 
in domestic. There must be built up 
what is now entirely lacking—a North 
American personnel eager to go to for- 
eign fields which will understand the 
social and cultural life and language of 
Latin America as well as the business 
facts. North Americans must learn that 


| building foreign trade is an art—and 


that art is long. 

“Foreign trade is not to be built by 
sporadic effort in times of depression, 
but must be a continuous process over a 
long period of years. We must learn 
that foreign trade is built on its merits 
and should not involve special privileges 
or monopolies and should be subject to 
the laws of the country in which busi- 
ness is carried on. Friends are not made 
and business is not developed by calling 
for warships or rushing for. protection of 
the home government. It is built by 
thorough investigation of conditions, 
sound and efficient management, and the 
rendering of service—all of which is not 
incompatible with proper financial re- 
wards.” 


modern economic life is our ability to 
get together. We know how to combine 
without violating either the letter or 
the spirit of the anti-trust laws. I ask 
you gentlemen why you should not go 
ahead! and conduct your business after 
the manner of the Cyclops. Homer 
writing in his Odyssey remarks, “Each 
man goes about his own business and 
nobody pays any regard to anybody 
else.” Yet you meet here on common 
ground with your common problems to 
solves’ It has taken the world a long 
time to discover that we succeed better 
by pulling with our fellows than against 
them. 


Economic Solidarity 
Of World Illustrated 


If the war has taught us anything it 
has lessoned us in the economic solidar- 
ity of the world. We have learned that 
no man liveth to himself nor dieth to 
himself. What is true of individuals is 
true of nations. When the British Gov- 
ernment released its accumulated war 
stocks of wool in 1921, the market col- 
lapsed and there was,not a shepherd on 
the lonely plains of Australia or the 
slopes of Judea who did not feel the 
pinch of hard times. When the Russians 
withdrew from the Paris perfumery 
market rose gardens in the secluded 
valleys of the mountains of Bulgaria 
which had been producing attar of rose 
for 50 years were left untended. 


We have learned that trade, whether 
national or international, is based upon 
the exchange of the peculiar products 
of one man’s industry and genius for 
the fruits of another man’s industry and 
genius. 


ish as our principal trade rivals. 
coming to regard them as customers 
rather than rivals. As_ international 
traders we have more to gain from Brit- 
ain prosperous than from Britain de- 
pressed. 

As a result of pooled energies along 
with our technique of mass production 
we sprinkle foreign highways with our 
motor cars, install our typewriters and 
adding machines in foreign counting 
rooms and place our sewing machines, 
phonographs, and radio sets in foreign 
homes. 


We can do this, first, because of the | merce that larger shipments of silver 


superior efficiency of the American work- 
man; second, because we can recoup our 
losses in high wages through the econo- 
mies of mass production, and third, be- 
cause our mechanical and_ inventive 
genius is always adding new values and 
refinements to the products of Ameri- 
can industry. 


Naval Hospital Ship 
To Visit Washington 


The Navy hospital ship “Relief” will | 
| visit Washington, D. C., on May 15 and 
| cause it to glow in.a reading lamp at | 


remain until May 19, coincident with the 
convention of the American Medical As- 
sociation, the Department of the Navy 
has just announced. It will be the first 
visit of the ship to the National Capital. 


The hospital ship U. 8. S. “Relief” will 


| come to Washington, D. C., on May 15 


and remain until May 19, during the 
sessions of the convention of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. 

This will be the first visit of the 
Navy’s hospital ship to Washington, and 
after leaving here she will rejoin the 
fleet for the maneuvers in the Narragan- 
sett Area. 

The “Relief” was built in 1917-1920 
and was commissioned on December 28, 
1920. At the time she was built, she was 


| of 


Both may profit by the exchange. 
Before the war we regarded the Brit- | 
We are | 





| lows: 
| York, 1,014,000 ounces; Marseilles, 





Public 


Health 


Refugees Immunized 
In Flood Camps to 


Prevent Diseases 


Public Health Service Ad- 
vised There Is Little Sick- 
ness Among Victims in 

Mississippi Valley. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
to those in the flooded area. Epidemiol- 


| ogists, sanitary engineers, and biologics 


have been requested from the other 
States. Arkansas and Mississippi are 
the only States that now require much 
assistance. Arkansas is the State most 
in need of urgent help. Sufficient per- 
sonnel is being sent to Arkansas to en- 
able the State Health Officer to carry 
out his plan of dividing the flooded area 
Arkansas into six districts with a 
trained medical officer in charge of each. 
All camgp refugees are being immunized 
against smallpox and typhoid fever.” 


Little Sickness in Camps. 

In a telegram received from Senior 
Surgeon McMullen on May 2, the follow- 
ing very gratifying statements are 
made: 

“Requirements of all State health of- 
ficers have been met for personnel and 
biologics. Future needs can and will be 
promptly supplied in full. Prepared to 
furnish Louisiana with trained sanita- 
rians if it becomes necessary. No epi- 
demic diseases and but little sickness 


| reported in refugee camps or elsewhere 


in flooded areas.” 

The Public Health Service is very 
much pleased with the reports being re- 
ceived from Dr. McMullen, showing how 
well he is handling the situation for the 
Service. 


Shipments of Silver 
To India Increased 


| Department of Commerce Re- 


ceives Cable from Trade Com- 
missioner at Bombay. 


The Assistant Trade Commissioner at 
Bombay, W. G. Patterson, has reported 
by cablegram to the Department of Com- 


from London and New York have greatly 
increased the import figures for the week 
ended April 23 


ave 

Following is the full text of the cable- 
gram just made public. 

Silver imports into India during the 
week ended April 23, 1927, totaled 4,929,- 
000 ounces as compared with 90,000 
ounces during the preceding week. The 
sources of these imports were as fol- 
London, 3,244,000 ounces; New 
598,- 
000 ounces, and Durban, 73,000 ounces. 
The silver market is reported to be easy 
as a result of advices from China. The 
offtake was poor during the week under 


| survey. 


Currency in reserve in India on April 
15 amounted to 953,500,000 rupees in 


silver coins, which is 4 srease of 500,- 
The full text of the statement follows: | et Sint ney SS Serres 


000 rupees since April 7, the cable states. 
The amount of bullion held in reserve is 
unchanged from the total of 85,300,000 
rupees on hand on April 7. 

Silver stocks in India on April 23 were 
estimated at 3.700 bars, as compared 
with 3,300 bars on April 14. 
the first ship in the world to be built 
from the keel up for military hospital 
purposes. 

Her commanding officer is Capt. R.A. 
Dawes, U.S. N. 
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Radio Sets on Farms 
More Than Doubled 


In Less Than Year 


Listeners-in Prefer Lectures 
on Politics and Agricul- 
ture Rather Than 
Music. 


Radio receiving sets on farms in the 
United States increased 126 per cent 
in 1926 over the preceding year, says a 
report of the 1926 activities of the Radio 
Service of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Over a million and a quarter farm 
homes now have radio receiving sets. 

The preference of American farmers 
for radio talks rather than musical pro- 
grams is brought out in the report, which 
contains a summary of answers to ques- 
tionnaires which were sent out by the 
Radio Service. Educational farm pro- 
grams, weather and market reports, and 
political talks were evidently popular. 

Jazz Music Unpopular. 

Jazz music “failed to appeal to many 
of the correspondents of the Radio Serv- 
ice, who expressed a decided preference 
for old-time tunes and classical music 
when musical entertainments are broad- 
cast. 

The full text of the summary of the 
report of (ie Radio Service follows: 

There are now 1,252,126 farms in the 
United States equipped with radio receiv- 
ing sets. This estimate was based on re- 
turns made by county agricultural agents 
throughout the country and showed a 
126 per cent increase over the 555,008 
sets estimated to be on farms July, 1925. 

Iowa led the States with 99,990 farm 
radio sets, or an increasef of 160 per cent 
since 1925. Indiana was second with 81,- 
144, but this figure represented an in- 
crease of 377 per cent as compared with 
the 1925 figure. Other leading States in- 
cluded Missouri with 77,510 sets; 
braska with 69,784; Illinois with 65, 
Ohio with 63,448; Kansas with 62,055. 

Largest Increase in Utah. 

The large percentage of increase, how- 
ever, was shown in Utah, where the 
number of sets was estimated at 6,061 
as compared with 899 estimated in 1925. 

How farm radio sets are being used, 
the program preferences of the farmers, 
and their own ideas for improving pres- 
ent service were also set forth in an 


>. 
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analysis of replies to a questionnaire | 


sent to 10,000 farm radio owners, 
included in the report. 

Summarizing this analysis, Sam Pick- 
ard, chief of the Radio Service, said: 

“These replies show that American 
farmers prefer radio talk to music nearly 
two to one. Voluntary comments accom- 
panying the formal answers indicate a 
strong dislike for jazz. In music, they 
want old-time tune and classical music. 

“Aside from educational farm pro- 
grams, weather and market 
political talks are evidently popular and 
more current news programs are in de- 
mand. Farmers are not using radio 
merely for entertainment. 

“The day's work is now planned ac- 
cording to the weather forecasts sent 
out by the Weather Bureau and received 
by radio much more quickly that was 
formerly possible. Market reports 
sued by the Federal Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics are eagerly followed 
and numbers of farmers report definite 
savings in dollars and cents as a result 
of this service.” 

“Not only that,“ said Mr. Pickard, 
“but hundreds of the reports from 
farmers cite instances where the aduca- 
tional programs prepared by the Radio 
Service and broadcast through nearly 100 
commercial and State college stations, 
have been promptly applied to the im- 


is- 


mediate advantage of the individual 
radio user. 
“Many stockmen report larger and 


more profitable pig crops as a result of 
the adoption of better practices outlined 
by radio. Others claim that information 
from these radio programs has enabled 


and | 


reports, | 


them to get their poultry projects on a 


sound financial basis. Still others report 
thriftier live stock and improved market- 
ing practices as a direct result of their 
recent radio schooling. 

Other Benefits Received. 

“More cotton on fewer acres, better 
food in the home, and more eggs from 
the chickens are listed among the bene- 
fits received.” 

“These farm listeners, however,” Mr. 
P Pickard continued, “have very definite 


ideas about how they want the programs | 


presented. In reply to one question, ‘do 
you prefer lectures to be given by an 
announcer, who can be clearly under- 
stood, rather than by the authorities 
themselves?’ the answers were more 
than four to one in favor of the trained 
announcer. 

“Asked to indicate how they preferred 
farm information presented, 3,148 farm- 
ers voted for some form dialogue 
style, as against 1,497 who indicated a 
preference for the straight lecture form. 

“Among the suggestions for improving 
service were: Select speakers with good 
broadcasting voices; train broadcasters 
on delivery; make talks short and to the 
point; schedule talks often enough and 
regularly for folks to get the habit of 
listening; inject enough atmosphere or 
entertainment into educational programs 
to avoid their becoming dull; and pre- 
pare talks in simple and every-day terms. 

Sales Talks Objectionable. 

“Many express exasperation at per- 
sistent, direct advertising and plead for 
some means of promptly distinguishing 
between bona fide educational material 
and mere sales talks. 

“Tn listing the farm problems in which 
they were most interested, 3,604 men- 
tioned crops and soils; 2,321 mentioned 
poultry raising, while talks on fruits, 
vegetables, and flowers were called for 
by 1,885. Live stock was the chief in- 
terest of 1,828 and problems in agricul- 
tural economics were listed by 1,581. 
Dairying was also an important sub- 
ject for 928. 
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News-Summary of Today’s Issue 





Decisions of the Board of Tax Ap- | 
peals. 
Page 6, Col. 3 
Department of Justice requests finger 
prints and data on criminals for records 
of Division of Identification. 
Page 12, Col. 2 
See special Index and Law Digest on | 
page 10. 
See special Index and Digest of Tax | 


Decisions on Page 6. 


Labor | 
District Court, N. Y., in re Decora- | 
tive Stone Co. v. Building Trades Coun- 
cil, et als., holds refusal of union stone 
workers to labor on or with material 
bought other than from union sources, | 
involves a conspiracy of monopolistic | 
character in violation of Sherman Act. | 
' Page 11, Col. 1 
Continuation of decision of Court of 
Appeals, 4th Cir., in re John L, Lewis, 
et als. v. Red Jacket Cons. Co. et als., 
holding mine workers union does not 
of itself constitute an unlawful con- 
spiracy in violation of Sherman Act. 
Page 11, Col. 4 
Summary of compensation of em- 
ployes of Class I railroads during Feb- 
ruary. , } 
Page 8, Col. 6 
Wage crisis reported as_ threaten- 
~-ar beet industry in Denmark. 
Page 4, Col. 1 


ine s 


Machinery 


Continuation of decision of Court of 
Appeals, 6th Cir, in re Lyman Mfg. 
Co. et als. v. Bassick Mfg. Co, et als., 
holding patent for alemite system of 
lubrication infringed, and granting in- ! 
junction. 


9 


Page 10, Col. 2 
Report shows 163 per cent increase 
in production of industry from 1899 to |} 
1923, accompanied by 88 per cent gain 
in employment and larger use of ma- 

chinery. 


Milling 


Weekly review of grain stocks at 
markets. ! 


Page 7, Col. 7 


Page 4, Col. 5 
Mines and Minerals 


Latest safety methods to be studied 
at First Aid and Mine Rescue Contest ; 
to be held at Pittsburgh. 

Page 3, Col. 4 
increased in 


Production of metals 
Mexico in 1926. 


Page 7, Col. 4 
\IMotion Pictures 


Report of collection of taxes on ad- 
misisons and club dues during first nine 
months of fiscal year 1926. 

Page 9, Col. 5 


National Defense | 


Orders issued to the personnel of the 
War Department. 


Page 5, Col. 2 
Orders issued to the personnel of the | 
Marine Corps. 


Page 5, Col. 5 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Navy Department. 
Page 5, Col. 4 
Explosion on aircraft carrier “Lang- i 
ley” not to prevent participation in 
maneuvers May 16 to 21. 
Page 5, Col. 4 
Chaplains approve plans for erection 
of memorial chapel at Plattsburg Bar- 
racks, 


Page 5, Col. 5 

Lieut. Paul M. Martin makes high 
score in rifle team tryouts. 

Page 5, Col. 7 

to be in at- 

of American 


Navy hospital ship 
tendance at convention 
Medical Association. 


Page 2, Col. 6 | 
Patents | 
| 


See special Index and Law Digest on | 


page 10. 
Postal Service | 
Air mail contract for Cleveland- | 


Louisville route canceled before service | 
inaugurated. 


Page 1, Col. 2 

New Pan American Postal Conven- | 
tion to be placed in effect on July 1. 

Page 1, Col. 4 


Prohibition | 
Board of Tax Appeals, on petition | 
Mary M. Dowling, holds intangible | 


losses due to prohibition not deductible. | 


Page 6, Col. 7 | 
Public Health 


Flood refugees being immunized | 
against smallpox and typhoid fever. 
Page 1, Col. 4 | 


Navy hospital ship to be in at-j 
tendance at convention of Ameriean 


Medical Association. | 


Page 2, Col. 6 
Public Lands 


General Land Office authorizes lease | 
of coal tract in Montana. | 
Page 4, Col. 3'| 

Regulations issued for acquisition of | 


—— 
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ee 
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‘Radio 


findings in Southern Class Rate Inves- 


| ployes on Class I railroads during Feb- 


i oo 7 
Science 
| lected in Latin America. 


coal during British strike reported. 


| Piedmont. 


five-acre tracts in Alaska for home- 
steads or industrial headquarters, 
Page 4, Col. 5 


Two-way radio telephony with air- 
plane established. 
Page 1, Col. 5 
Growing farm interest in radio broad- 
casting discussed by Radio Service, De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


Page 3, Col. 1 
Railroads 


Installation of automatic train con- 
trol devices approved on Erie Railroad, 
Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pa- 
cific Railroad, and Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railroad. 


Page 8, Col. 7 

Vice President of Baltimore & Qhio 

Railroad asks _ Interstate Commerce 

Cotmission for authority to serve as di- 

rector of Wheeling & Lake Erie Rail- 
way. 

Page 8, Col. 5 

Written statements commenting on 

petitions of carriers for modification of 


tigation to be received by I. C. C. 
til June 1. 


un- 


Page 9, Col. 5 

Report for March of revenues and 
expenses of railroads. 

Page 8&8, Col. 3 

Rate decisions of Interstate 

merce Commission, 


Com- 


Page 8, Col. 5 
Suspension ordered by I. C. C. of 
agent’s proposed rates on furniture, 
Page 8, Col. 5 
Denver & Rio Grande Western au- 
thorized to acquire control of Goshen 
Valley Railroad in Utah. 
Page 8, Col. 6 
Summary of compensation of em- 
ruary, 
Page 8, Col. 6 


Effcets of earthquakes on earth levels 
studied in Southwest. 

Page 1, Col. 2 

Plant specialist of Smithsonian Insti- 

tution naming century-old plants col- 


Page 3, Col. 6 


S] . * 
Shipping 

Gradual redistribution to normal 
routes of tramp tonnage used to carry 


" . Page a, Cou? 
Social Welfare 


Flood refugees being immunized 
against smallpox and typhoid fever. 
Page 1, Col. 4 


Su preme Court 


: Supreme Court hears argument rela- 
tive to validity of municipal ordinance 
requiring permit to convass for sales 
in case of Real Silk Hosiery v. City of 


Page 6, Col. 5 
; Supreme Court hears argument rela- 
tive to the ownership of certain lands 
in Oklahoma originally held by Choc- 
tow Indian, in case of Joines v. Patter- 
son et al. 
Page 11, Col. 5 
Supreme Court of the United States 
is inrecess until May 16. 


“yy . 
Tariff 
Argentine delegate to Pan American 


Commercial Conference criticizes tar- 
iffs 


as barriers to inter-American 
trade, 
: Page 1, Col. 1 
Taxation 
A. W. Gregg, General Counsel of 


Bureau of Internal Revenue explains 
the functions and activities of his of- 
fice, 
Page 12, Col. 3 

Decisions of the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals, 

; Page 6, Col. 3 

See special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on Page 6. 


Territories 


Hawaiian Legislature authorizes 
construction of concrete roads to cost 
$1,000,000. 


Page 12, Col. 6 
Trade Practices 


Commissioner Humphreys of Trade 
Commission defending his dissent pvior 
to hearing of complaint in trade case, 
contends that assent to complaint by 
is 


associates equally biased and dis- 


| qualifying. 


Page 1, Col. 3 


|Veterans 


Changes in personnel*of Veterans’ 
Bureau. 


Page 12, Col. 2 


|Weather 


Effects of earthquak: s’on earth levels 
studied in Southwest. 


; Page 1, Col. 2 
Weekly weather and crop bulletin. 
4 Page 4, Col. 2 








phases of farm life | 
were touched on. Among the radio pro- 
grams requested were those dealing | 
with: The most economical way of fat- | 
tening hogs for market; clover as a soii | 
builder; improvement of country roads; | 
the control of insects and rodents; mar- 
keting pork, beef and grain; how to make 
and use disinfectants; feeding the dairy 
cow; spraying and orchard care; treat- 


“Practically all 





ing fence posts; raising colts; making 
charcoal; the production and harvesting 
of legume hay; utilization of soft tim- 
ber for farm buildings; general farm 
management; the farm labor problem, 
and fox farming, 

“One farmer asked for information on 
whether to sell or not to sell the farm.” 


“Some faint idea of the interest of 
litseners in farm. programs can be 
gleaned,” Mr. Pickard said, “by the re- 
quests for literature mentioned in pro- 
grams prepared by the Department of 
Agriculture. We have received and filled 


| 40,857 requests for cook books issued in 


connection with Aunt Sammy’s House- 
keeper’s Chats, which, incidentally, has 
been one of the hits of the year with 
housewives of America, due to the origi- 
nal presentation of sound, fresh, helpful 
facts. A total of 165,219 Farm School 
pamphlets issued in conection with the 
series of radio lessons on live stock, dairy 
and poultry problems have been sent to 
listeners in response to requests for 
them.” 
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Dates Are Announced 


For Safety Contests 
In Mine Rescue Work 


Events to Be Judged by Doe- 


tors and Specialists 
Skilled in First-Aid 
Training. 


The latest safety methods approved by 
the Bureau of Mines, Department of 
Commerce, will be taken up at the sixth 
International First Aid and Mine Rescue 
Contest to be held at Pittsburgh, August 
50 and 31 and September 1, the Bureau 
has just announced in a statement. 


Following is the full text of the state- 
ment: 

The dates for the sixth International 
First Aid and Mine Rescue Contest, re- 
cently announced as to be held in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., have been fixed for the three 
days, August 30 and 31, 
1. The first-aid contests, 


from coal and metal mines, quarries, and 


and September 
in which teams 
oil-producing and refining companies 
from numerous States will compete, will 
be held at Duquesne Gardens. The mine- 
rescue meet, which wil! also be partici- 
pated in by teams from widely-scattered 
mining communities, will be held on the 
campus of Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology. The contest will be given under 
the auspices of the United States Bu- 


reau of Mines, Department of Commerce, 


in cooperation with the Pittsburgh 
Chamber of Commerce. 
Prizes to be Awarded. 
Various prizes will be awarded the 


teams which, in the opinion of the judges, 
prove themselves most efficient in first- 

Each 
of six 


mine-rescue methods. 


will be 


and 
first-aid 


aid 
team composed 
men, including a “patient.” Each team 
will be ‘required 


more definite problems in first-aid, call- 


to perform three or 
ing for the treatment of injuries and the 
proper handling of the The 


patient, assumed to be suffering from 


patient. 


electrical shock, arterial bleeding, broken 
bones, or other injury, will be given the 
first-aid treatment prescribed in the man- 
ual of the United States Bureau of 
Mines. The events will be judged by 
doctors and expert laymen skilled in first- 
aid training and conversant with  the- 
Bureau of Mines first-aid standards. 
Competing Rescue Teams. 

The competing mine-rescue teams will 
be composed of five men provided with 
oxygen breathing apparatus and other 
necessary equipment used by rescue 
crews in coal and metal mines. The 
teams will be required to work out in a 
specially prepared smoke room, a prac- 
tical problem such as is likely to be en- 
countered in underground rescue opera- 
tions. 

The International First“A'vd and Mine- 
Rescue Contests are held each year un- 
der the auspices of the Bureau of Mines, 
with the cooperation of the National 
Safety Council, The American National 
Red Cross, and various mine operators’ 
associations and miners’ organizations. 
Employes of mines, quarries, and metal- 
lurgical plants, and workers in the oil 
and gas industry are eligible to partici- 
pate in the contest. More than 200,000 
workers in the different mineral indus- 
tries have been trained in first-aid or 
mine-rescue methods by the Bureau of 
Mines. A feature of the meet will be 
the awarding of the Congressional medal, 
given annually to the teams of miners 
adjudged most thoroughly skilled in 
first-aid and mine-rescue methods. 


Instructors Are Called. 


The Bureau of Mines has made the 
First-Aid and Mine-Reseue Contest the 
occasion for calling in from the field 
all of its mine-safety instructors for the 
purpose of giving them a brief, inten- 
sive course of instruction in the latest 
mine-safety and 
methods. For a period of two days im- 
mediately following the contest, these 
men, summoned from the principal min- 
ing communities of the United States, 
will be coached carefully in the latest 
safety kinks approved by the Bureau of 
Mines, 


Geological Survey Records 
Shows Only Four Directors 


Since 1879, the year of the organiza- 
tion of the Geological Survey, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, there have been 
only four Directors of that body, the 
Geological Survey has just _ stated. 
The Survey’s. statement quotes the 
American Political Science Review to the 
effect that the position of its Director is 
definitely beyond “the play of partisan 
considerations.” 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Arthur W. MacMahon in American 
Political Science Review says: 

“The position of Director of the Geo- 
logical Survey, although a_ presidential 


office, is as definitely beyond the play of | 


partisan considerations and as well-pro- 
tected by a tradition of stability as any 
in the whole range of the bureaus.” 

Since 1879—year of its organizatiey— 
there have been only four Directors of 
the United States Geological Survey— 
Clarence King the friend of John Hay 
and Henry Adams, for 2 years; Major 
John Wesley Powell, the explorer of the 
Grand Canyon, for 13 years; and the late 
Dr. Charles D. Walcott for 13 years. 
Dr. Woleott resigned in 1907 to become 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution. 

Dr. George Otis Smith had been con- 
nected with the Geological Survey for 
14 years when he was appointed its 
head by President Roosevelt, 
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Mexico Aids in American Study of Effects 
Of Earthquakes on Earth Levels in West| 


Lines Run by Which to Measure Displacements of Ground 
After Seismic Disturbances. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


thusiastic about the running of level 
lines through Mexican territory because 
of the opportunity thus given for control 
elevations that might be available for 
Mexican engineering developments. 

Occasionally, Lieutenant Smook said, 
Mexican representatives accompanied the 
party. 





“The Coast and Geodetic Survey,” said 
Lieutenant Smook, “in investigating the 
effects of earthquakes in southern Cali- 
fornia decided to run a line of precise 
levels across the southern extremity of 
the State, starting at San Diego and 
terminating at Yuma, Ariz. The purpose 
the work was to have a string of 
monuments, about two miles apart, along 


| this line, and then determine the eleva- 


i 
| 


| 


these monuments very 
carePully, by the most precise method 
known. Then at a future time, when 
there may be some reason to suspect 
that the earth has been affected by earth- 
quakes, another line of levels will be run 
over the same route and the 
difference compared with the 
one to see if any displacement had taken 
place vertically. In the meantime, of 
course, these marks can be used in any 
engineering development where the ele- 
vations of the points are needed. 


tion of each of 


Line Partly in Mexico. 

“As the cost of the work would have 
been greatly increased by following the 
highway between the points, due to the 
winding through the mountains, it was 
decided to follow the route of the San 
Diego and Arizona Railway, which trav- 
ersed Mexico at Tijuana and came back 
to the United States near Campo, and 
then went into Mexico. again at Mexicali. 

“The question was taken up with the 
Director of the Geodetic Survey of Mex- 
ico and he was very enthusiastic about 
having the work done, for the line by 
running through Mexico would give them 
some control elevations that they could 
use for any engineering development that 
might take place nearby, or these points 
could also be used as starting points to 


extend branch lines in different direc- 
tions. 
“My leveling party was working in 


the vicinity of the Mojave desert dur- 
ing the month of November, 1926, and 
this party upon completion of that as- 
signment was to move to San Diego and 
start the line to Yuma. On November 
29 Dr. Pedro C. Sanchez, Director of the 
Geodetic Survey of Mexico, in the course 
of an inspection trip through Mexico, 
took a side trip to Lancaster, Calif., te 
confer with me relative to the work to 
be done in Mexico. 

“Dr. Sanchez offered the services of 
a Mexican official, to accompany the level 
party through Mexico, in order to facili- 
tate its movements and cause a mini- 
mum amount of delay. 


resulting | 
previous | 


| of the work. 


A permit was 


also issued to me, signed by the customs | 


officials of Mexico, granting me authority 


te have my party cross and recross the | 


border without detention. 
Work Begun in 1926. 
“On Deéember 13, 1926, the work on 
the line from San Diego to Yuma was 
started. Before the work can be ex- 


tended for any distance, it is always | 
necessary to have monuments. estab- 


lished, séveral days before the levels are 


~run over them, in order to give the con- 


accident-prevention | 





crete a chance to set and also the whole 
monument a chance to settle, if it is in- 


clined to do that. On December 18 the 
first monument was built in Mexican 


territory and the first leveling was done 
on December 21. 
tend about 3's feet in the ground and 
one foot above the surface. 


| gathering 


Three monuments ex- | 
| out 


“The dimension of the concrete is one | 


foot square on top and gets larger the 
farther down it goes. A standard metal 
dise is set in the top of the concrete, 
and the elevation of these marks as car- 
ried along is what is known as the leevl 
line. On the American side of the border 
standard bronze tablets of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey were used and on the 


Mexican side, brass discs of the Geodetie | 


Survey of Mexico furnished 
Mexican Government were used. 


by the 


“In spite of the fact that relations be- 


tween the two governments seemed to 
be strained at this time due to the oil 
land regulation that was to become law 


on January 1, 1927, the party continued | 





The President’s Day 


At the Executive Offices 
May 83, 1927. 





10:15 a. m.—Representative Theodore | 


FE. Burton, of Ohio, called to discuss the | 


Chinese situation with the President. 
11 a. m.—Louis J. Taber, of Columbus, 


Ohio, National Master, National Grange, | 
called to discuss the farm problem with | 


the President. 


11:15 a. m.—Richard Washburn Child, | 


former Ambassador to Italy, called to 
discuss the Mississippi River flood situ- 
ation. 

11:30 a. m—Dr. C. G. Vardell, Presi- 
dent of Flora MacDonald College, N. C., 
called to pay his respects to the Presi- 
dent. \ 

11:45 a. m.—Francis -B. Loomis, for- 


merly Assistant Secretary of State, 
called. Subject of conference not an- 
nounced. 


12 Noon—E. 
Ind., called. 
announced. 

12:15 p. m.—The President received 
the commanders of the three brigades of 
the Washington High School cadets. 

3:30 p. m—The President, at 15 Du- 
pont Circle, received the new Minister 
of the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes, Soislav Antoniyevitch, who pre- 
sented his letters of credence. 

Remainder of Day—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering mail 
correspondence. 


M. Morris, South Bend, 
Subject of conference not 





its operations through Mexico unmo- 
lested, and occasionally a Mexican rep- 
resentative would accompany the party 
on the working grounds. While in 
Mexico, between Tijuana and Lindero 
(near Campo, U. S.) 21 monuments were 
established. The leveling party fur- 
nishe¢ all materials and labor for the 
concrete and the Mexican government 
furnished the brass discs. 


12. 1927, the leveling was completed in 
this stretch of Mexican territory. 


Shorter Route Chosen. 

“Before reaching El Centro, Calif., it 
was learned that the highway between 
that place and Yuma, which prac- 
tically- level, had been put in very good 


is 


shape, as it had been paved in crossing | 


the Imperial Valley, so instead of fol- 
lowing the San Diego and Arizona Rail- 
way from El Centro into Mexico at 
Mexicali, the route was changed to fol- 
low the highway to Yuma, thereby sav- 
ing 11 miles of leveling. 

“The wisdom of selecting this Jine for 
earthquake investigation was brought 
out on many occasions during the course 
On January 1, while the 
party was working near San Diego, 
there were 52 earthquakes reported in 


| 
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o-Way Radio 
Talk With Plane 
Aloft Established 


William P. MacCracken, Jr., 
at His Desk, Holds Conver- 
sation With Dr. Dellin- 
ger in Aircraft. 


Page 1.] 


[Continued from 


| companied Dr. Dellinger in his flight, H. 


On January | 


| Pratt, of the radio laboratory of the 
Bureau, 
The successful conversation demon- 


| on 


the Imperial Valley and considerable | 
damage was done to property at that | 
time. Then on February 12, while the 


party was working near El Centro, six 


earthquakes were felt, but no damage | 
was reported. A féw smaller quakes 
were also felt during the stay at that 


place. 
“The leveling was completed at Yuma, 


Ariz., on March 5, 1927. In the course 
of the levels betwen San Diego = and 
Yuma, the highest elevation that was: 
reached was 3,660 feet above sea level 


and the lowest (in the Imperial Valley) 
was 60 feet below sea leevl. Tempera- 
tures from freezing to 120 degrees were 
experienced.” 


Plant Specialist Works 


On Old Collection. 


tution Engaging in Identify- 
ing Specimens of 1840. 


The specialist in Central American 
and Mexican plants for the Smithsonian 
Institution is now engaged in naming and 
describing plants collected nearly a hun- 
dred years ago in Nicaragua, Costa 
Rica, and Mexico, according to a state- 


ment by the Smithsonian, One new 
genus of plants has been discovered 
among the collection from southern 


Mexico. The full text of the statement 


follows: A gat 

Naming and describing plants  col- 
lected nearly a hundred years ago, which 
have lain untouched in a European 
herbarium in the interval, is the unusual 
task which has fallen t@ a Smithsonian 
botanist. 
Danish collector, Anders Oersted, spent 
three years in Costa Rica and Nicaragua, 
the first plant specimens 
ever taken from those countries. Oersted 
was very able and very active. He made 
his way to the most remote places; he 
climbed all four of the big volcanoes of 
Costa Rica and collected on all of them. 
He was so thorough that he gathered 
many plants which no one has been able 
to find since. From Nicaragua he took 
the most important collection that 
has even been made there. 

Returning to the University Botanical 
Museum at Copenhagen with’ his speci- 
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In the 1840’s an outstanding | 





the continued possession of his money. 


strates, Dr. Dellinger said, that a simi- 
lar conversation, through hook-up with 
long distance telephony, can be carried 
between a plane flying above the 
United States and a second party any- 
where in Europe. 

Dr. Dellinger stated that, the demon- 
stration represented one of three radio 
aids to air navigation upon which the 
Bureau of Standards is conducting active 
work at the experimental field at Col- 
lege Park; namely, first, aid by tele- 
phony; second, aid by directive beacons; 
which function as aeriaF trolleys to keep 
the planes on their course; and third, 
aid through marker beacons, which con- 
sist of radio stations at intervals on the 
ground along the route to serve as “mile- 
stones.” ; 

Sees Aid to Air Navigation. 

“The provision of these radio aids,” 
Dr. Dellinger said, “will go a long way 
toward bringing about real safety in 
air navigation, for upon their comple- 


| tion, it will be possible to make flights 


regardless entirely of fogs and dark- 
ness. 
“When the aids are used in a three- 


engine plane, such as was employed in 
the demonstration flight today, the safety 
factors may be regarded as almost com- 
plete. There could be no forced landing 
because of engine trouble, for there are 
three engines to be alternated as relief 
power; the plane could not get lost, 
for there would be radio guidance; and 
other danger could approach without 
warning, for the occupant of the plane 
would be in constant communication with 
the ground.” 

It was stated orally at the Department 
that WRC will Broadcast a demonstra- 
tion similar to the one made at the de- 


te ys ° ag. | partment on May 4 when the Director 
Botanist at Smithsonion Insti | 


of the Bureau of Standards, Dr. George 
K. Burgess, seated at his desk at the 
Bureau’s office, will carry on a@ 10-min- 
ute conversation with W. B. Stout, head 
of the aircraft division of the Ford Motor 
Company, who will fly above Washing- 
ton in a plane. 

mens, Oersted published names and de- 
scriptions of many of them. In other 


| cases he merely wrote names of species 
| on the sheets, and the plants were then 


left to wait for some student interested 
in the region to work them up for pub- 
lication. They have been waiting ever 
since. 

In the same decade another Danish 
naturalist, Frederik Liebmann, set out 
from Copenhagen for Southern Mexico, 
where he spent two years actively gath- 
ering plants. His collection is famous 
and particularly valuable because it con- 
tains so many duplicates. However, like 
Oersted’s collection, not all of it has 


| been named. 


Recently the Danish museum included 
many of these undescribed specimens of 
both collections in a series of 800 sent 
to the National Museum, under the 
Smithsonian Institution, for identifica- 
tion by Mr. Paul C. Standley, specialist 
in Central American and Mexican plants. 
He has found one new genus of plants, 
which means a group hitherto unknown 
to botanists, in the southern Mexican 
collection, and about a dozen new species 
of Mexican and Central American plants. 


THE TWO-WAY FLOW of 
BUSINESS CURRENTS 


Dividends of any company are not paid in commodities 
made by that company. They are paid in dollars that can 
come from only one place —the pocket of the consumer. 
He opens his pocket and pays his dollars for only one con- 
ceivable reason—he has made up his mind that he would 


rather have the service of these certain commodities than 


? 


That is all a very obvious way of stating the transac- 
tion of buying and selling. But when it is put that way it 
helps to make clear a point that is sometimes forgotten: 
a business is really made up of two currents, or streams, 
flowing in opposite directions. The first is a stream of 
products flowing out from the factory through distributors 
to users. The second is a current of users’ dollars flowing 
back to the company with which to pay its operating costs, 
material bills and dividends. 

The speed at which these currents flow, and their 
volume, determine the success of a business. The question 
of the rate of these two currents and their volume is not 
decided, however, by the company (although it can do a 
great deal to help decide it) and it cannot be decided by 
any of the factors who distribute the goods. After every- 
thing else has been said the fellow that really counts is the 
man out of whose pocket the ultimate dollar comes. If 
you can cause him and millions more like him to make up 
his mind for a product, good business results. This again 
is just another way of saying that the central problem of 
the sales job is to get the consumer to make up his mind, 
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Pan American Union 
Announces Meeting 
On Standardization 


Grading of Agricultural 
Products From Latin Amer- 
ica to Be Discussed at 
Conference 


The Second Pan American Standardi- 


zation Conference will convene in Wash- 


ington on May 9 and will continue three 
days, 
on May 4 by the Pan 
was said, 


American Union. 


i vi is- 
The conference, 1t will dis 
cuss specifically coffee, cocoa, hides, wool, 


oleaginous seeds, and fruits. 
Following is the full text of the an- 


nouncement: . 

The Second Pan Amer 
ae Conference which follows the a 
American Commercial ee ae - 
three days sessions next wee wi ; 
one of the important ae = 
fered to those interested in Pan Ameri- 


can trade to 
sults from the 


‘ican Standardi- 


present meeting of busi- 
ness men and government "2 from 
the various American countries. a > 
pointed out in connection with the — 
for group meetings 1n the Commercia 
Congress the 
which is, 
ference, 
of practical work 
with the present 
Scope of Con 

The ean . 
, itself specifically dit 
Sas inti Aaation ships to the United 
States and its object will be to present to 
and discuss with the Latin ene 
delegates the classifications whic on 
used in the twmde here, with the objec 
of getting the producers to confor m — 
nearly to those practices In this grea 
national market. The results are to be 
two-edged, accord 
organizers, for t 
ducers are expecte 
ter prices for their pro 
jin this country 
A or B instead df C and D, and the 


and 


planned in con nection 


meeting. : 
ference Outlined. 


d to obtain much bet- 


arrive 
grade ti 
vi ublic I 
he benefits of better prices. - 
The Standardization Conference wil 
discuss, specifically, coffee, cocoa, hides, 
wool, ofeaginous seeds and fruits. These 
are the leading products of Latin 
America, hides being produced in all of 
the countries, and the other products in 
several countries each. The interest of 
jelegates, 
i. aeetae that although the techni- 
cal phases of this standardization pro- 


gram will ¢ 


principles of the plan will be received 
with interest and freely discussed. 
Arrangemen 
Conference 
chairman, and 


versity, aS 


Thompson, 
tional, New York, as secretary. 
chairman of the American delegation is 
E. A. Canalizo, president of the New 
York Cocoa Exchange, and the list of 


Americans includes the leading men 3n | ;, 


the | 


all the industries connected with 
products listed. The proceedings 
be carried on largely in Spanish, 
the plan is to have the Americans pre- 
sent in written form their definite rec- 
ommendations for practical standards of 


will 


classification and then to open the dis- | 


cussion for clarification by the Latin 
American delegates. 

Exhibition to Be Held. a 

The features of the conference, outside 


- . > shiti > | . ° ~~ - . . 
the sessions, will be the exhibition to be | cially in the South and in the interior 


given by the Department of Agriculture, 


according to a statement issued | 





Aviation Congress | 
with the Standardization Con- | 
a portion of the broad scheme | 


; > | 
1 meeting will con- 
commodities | 


ing to the plans for the | 
he Latin American pro- | 


ducts when they | 


lassified as | , 
classifi ; of the country mostly fair weather pre- 


ts for the Standardization 
have been in the hands of 

ci Sor Uni- | 

Dexter S. Kimball, of Cor nell 

ce Wallace | 

editor of Ingenieria Interna- | ceaiah easier eaudiend tu ta taherier 


The | border } 


and | 


| cooler weather, obtained 
| east and in the Atlantic coast districts. } 


as expressed in conversa- | 


ontinue to be taken up direct | 
with the producers themselves, the broad | 


which will show in the graphic form used | 


in its educational campaigns throughout 


the United States, the standardization 


agricultural | ditions of 


with regard to 
products common to all the countries. 
This will include all the classifications 
listed excepting coffee and cacao and the 
importers of those commodities will fur- 
nish a supplemental exposition of stand- 
ardization as applied to these commodi- 
ties. The special films and exhibits with 
regards to hides, wool, oleaginous seeds 
and fruits will come from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and are being es- 
pecially arranged for the 
which will occupy most of an afternoon 
and evening, at the Department of Ag- 
riculture. ; 


procedure 


ardization movement will be set by a 
visit to the Bureau of Standards, where 


Sa | made cor 
»xhibition, | : 
exhibition | unusually 
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Agriculture 


Warmer Weather Last Week Favored 
Crops but Wet Soil Still Delays Planting 


Progress of Small Grains Was Fair to Good and Condi- 
tions Promoted Germination and Seeding of Cotton. 


Weather conditions were much more 
favorable to agriculture during the week 
ended April 30 than during the weeks 
just preceding, when rainy, cold weather 
was experienced in much of the interior 
of the United States, according to the 
weekly weather and crop report made 


| public by the Weather Bureau on May 4, 


Seeding of spring wheat and oats and 
preparation of corn lands are still much 
delayed, however. Warmer weather and 
showers in the eastern portions of the 
Cotton Belt improved conditions, but 
planting is late in the northwest sec- 
tions. The extent of flood damage in the 
lower Misssissippi Valley States has not 
yet been reported to the Weather Bu- 
reau. 

The full text of the report follows: 
temperatures pre- 


Unseasonably low 


| yvailed in the South and the more east- 


: | ern States at the beginning of the week, 
mark down practical re- | 


but during the first 24 hours of the pe- 
riod there was a general reaction to 
warmer weather in nearly all sections 
of the country. The middle days had 


moderate temperatures for the season | 


quite generally, though somewhat sub- 
normal in the Lake region, but toward 
the close higher pressure, attended by 
in the North- 


By Monday, May 2, there was a gen- 
eral reaction to warmer weather over 
the eastern hali of the country. 
Several moderate “lows” passed from 
the North-Central States eastward and 
southeastward during the week, but 
without widespread or heavy rainfall. 
There were showers during the first 


days of April, rainfall was more gen- 
eral from the Ohio Valley southward 
and southeastward, with some generous 
and beneficial falls in the South Atlantic 
States on April 30. In other sections 


h uld ultimately re- | vailed, except that rain was reported at 
ere wo 5 | 


many stations in the more northern 
States during the last days of the period. 


Cooler Than Normal 
In Northeast Section 


The week was much cooler than nor- 
mal in the north 


| of preceding rains. 


plaint of winter wheat yellowing on low- 
lands of the lower central valleys be- 


cause of persistent wetness, but other- | 
wise the crop continued to make satis- | 


factory progress outside the inundated 
districts. There are some complaints of 


rust and fly in north-central and western | 
in Texas, | 


Oklahoma and of local rust 
but condition and progress of the crop 
were still generally fair to good over 
the Southwest. In the central 


it 
southern 


weather conditions; 
all jointed in 


has practically 
Kansas and is 


joining generally in lower Ohio Valley | 
| tions were reported as unfavorable. 
| full text of the review follows: 


sections. 
Unusually favorable weather prevailed 
in the Spring Wheat Belt and rapid 


progress was made in seeding, with many | 
early fields reported up and looking well. | 
Considerable oats were also seeded dur- | 


ing the week, and this work is now well 
along in the Northeastern States; 
crop is growing well in the Great Plains, 
but is heading short, because of 
drought, in some of the more southwest- 
ern districts. Rice planting continued in 
Louisiana and California, and progress 
and condition of the crop were good in 
Texas. 


Rains Delay Planting 


Of Corn in Interior 

Corn.—Some corn was planted during 
the week, but this work was not gen- 
erally active in the interior valleys, and 
much ground is still unprepared because 
The better weather 


| conditions permitted active preparations 
| for planting in many sections, however, 


and seeding was under way in the East 


| as far north as southern Virginia, and 


some local planting was accomplished in | 


the Ohio Valley north of the River. In 


| the West, planting was begun in most 


| half in the Northeast and in the upper | 
| Mississippi Valley; and, during the last | 
; tions 


portions of Kansas. Early corn did 
well in the South, except in those sec- 
of the Southeast and Southwest 
where moisture is deficient. 

Cotton.—In the more eastern portions 
of the Cotton Belt warmer weather and 
showers improved germination and 
growth, and planting made good prog- 
ress, becoming general as far north as 
North Carolina. In fact, 
was generally favorable for field work 


| throughout the belt, and good progress 


Atlantic area as far |! 


south as northern Virginia and West 
Virginia, and was also moderately cool | 


| for the season north of the Ohio River 


and in extreme northwestern districts. 
Otherwise it was warmer than normal, 


being decidedly so throughout the area | 


| west of the Mississippi Valley, except 


in the far Northwest and middle Pacific | 


coast districts. In 
weekly mean temperatures ranged from 
normal to 4 degrees above. No 
usually low temperatures occurred, with 


of the Northeast, the northern 
districts to the westward, and the higher 
elevations of Rocky Mountgin sections. 


the Southeast the | 


un- j 


The lowest temperatures for the week ! 


the Southern 
above 50 degrees. 

The total weekly rainfall was scanty 
in most sections, though the amounts 
were moderate to fairly heavy in the 


States were mostly 


more eastern States and in the Ohio and | 


upper Mississippi Valleys. West of the 
Mississippi River very little 
curred, with a large area of the South- 


west, including Texas and the extreme | 


lower Great Plains, practically rainless. 


rain oc- | 


Sunshine was unusually abundant, espe- 


valley States where the amounts re- 
ceived were mostly from 80 to 90 per 
cent of the possible. 


Following the unseasonably cool con- | 


last week over 


and mostly dry weather 


Part of the week was too 
cool, cloudy, and wet from the upper 
Ohio Valley eastward and_ northeast- 
ward, but in most of the interior valley 
States and generally in the Great Plains 


good progress was _ reported 
wherever the soil had dried out. Some 
bottom lands, however, were. still 


, 1 | wet to work, and there was an incrcas¢ 
The background of the whole stand- | 


Dr. George K. Burgess, the Director, will | 


receive and entertain the delegates, 
showing them the big government palnts 
where the engineering and industrial 
standards of the United States 
their official origin. The visit to the Bu- 
reau of Standards will be made the oc- 
casion for a brief general discussion of 
the standardization problems of 

world, 


ardization movement in the 


Wage Dispute Threatens 
Sugar Industry in Denmark 


A wage crisis threatens to curtail the 
sugar beet industry in Denmark, accord- 
ing to a report just received by the De- 
partiment of Agriculture, The full text 
of a statement concerning the situation 
follows: ye ; 

Danish sugar beet cultivation in 
danger of being disédontmued because of 
a wage controversy between employers 
and farm workers according to a report 
of March 381 front H. Pewival Dodge, 
American Mjnister to Copenhagen. The 
direct negotiations hetween employers 
and farm workers, ip all about 17,000, 
regarding the renewal of the wage con- 
tract expiring Mey 1, were broken off 
recently because of the latter’s demand 
for increase in Wages ranging from 15 
to 30 per cent. The sugar beet grow- 


is 


re | ee 
have | heavy damage by recent frost to fruit 


} In Some 


eae i tke eben saad. | Showers Beneficial 
rica in relation to the whole stand- . : : 

ardizatic | To Crops in Southeast 

rs in the Southeast were bene- 


ficial, hut the soil is still generally too Order Issued to Lease 


| in 


in the area overflowed 
central valleys. 

It was especially favorable for clean- 
up work in destroying the corn borer 
the western Lake region and good 
progress was reported. Late informa- 
tion confirms the previous reports of 


in the south- 


sections over a belt from Mis- 
Arkansas eastward. 


souri and 


Show 


dry in that area, particularly in Ala- 


the eastern | 
| two-thirds of the country, the higher 
| temperatures 
} during th: 


aa ‘ ; 
| favorable, } in western sections. 


in preparation and planting was general, | 
| except 


in central flooded districts and 
some other northwestern portions of the 


belt where the soil remained too wet. | 


Planting is late in the northwest, as it 
is just getting well started in Oklahoma, 
while very little has been seeded in Ten- 
nessee and Arkansas, except on higher 
ground. Cool nights the first part of the 
week were unfavorable for germination 


and growth in the southeast and also in | 


Texas. Eearly cotton is mostly poor in 
the latter State, because of coolness, and 
of dryness in the extreme southern por- 


tion, but planting made excellent prog- | 


ress. 

Ranges, Pastures, and Live Stock.— 
Meadows and pastures are somewhat 
but otherwise are good. Rain is needed 
but otherwise are good. Rain, is needed 
in some southern areas. Except for lo- 
cal frost injury to alfalfa and clover in 
the southern Ohio Valley, good condi- 
tion prevails generally in East-Central 
States. Meadows and pastures are do- 
ing well in the Great Plains area, though 


alfalfa is poor in some northern sections. | 
Rocky | “° 
| will probably 


Rain is needed in the southern 
Mountain region and California, but else- 


where in the West ranges are mostly | 


Fruit and Vegetables 


good. Live stock are doing well in most 
western poritions with shearing, lamb- 
ing, and calving progressing satisfac- 
torily. 


| Early Potatoes Planted 
| Up to South Dakota 


Some early po- | 


Miscellaneous Crops. 
tatoes have been planted northward to 


| South Dakota and the western Lake re- 
|} gion. 
t just closed were much more | 


In Southern States the condition 
of early potatoes varies, with rain needed 
Sweet potato trans- 
planting is progressing, but rain is badly 
needed in Florida for this work. To- 


} Vance, but is awaiting warmer weather 
area the warm, dry and sunshiny weather ! 


litions ideal for field work and | 


too | 


| the Ohio Valley and the Ozark region | 


: local 


bama, Georgia and Florida, while the | 
nights were too cool during the first | 
part of the week for good germination 


and growth of warm-weather crops. Rain 
is still badly needed also in parts of 
the Southwest, including New Mexico 
and portions of Texas. 

Over the Northwestern States the 
weather was very favorable, while to 
the west of the Rocky Mountains the 
continued warmth was beneficial, es- 
pecially for sheep shearing and for young 
livestock, 

Small Grains —~There was some com- 
ers claim that they can not afford such 
an increase and unless an arrangement 
is reached in the very near future, will 
be compelled to sow barley instead of 
sugar beets. The settlement of the con- 
troversy is now in the hands of the pub- 
lic mediator. 


in the western Lake region. 


and beets are mostly planted in Colorado 
where coming up to good stands. 


Late reports on the freeze of last week | 


.'e considerable injury to fruit in 


of Missouri with some further harm in 
the Lake region on the 28th. Only light 
damage was reported from the North- 
east due te the slow advance of the buds. 
Much injury to grapes along Lake Erie 
in New York State was indicated and 
most fruits, except apples, weve showing 
frost damage in Oregon. Citrus 
are needing rain badly in Florida with 
much dropping on uplands reported; sat- 
isfactory condition is noted in California. 


Coal Tract in Montana | 


The General Land Office, Department 
of the Interior, has announced that it 
has authorized the land office at Great 


Falls, Mont., to offer at public auction | 


40 acres of coal land in Richland County, 
Mont., for lease. The unit will be desig- 
nated as Coal Leasing Unit No, 636, 
Montana No. 144, and wi! comprise the 
SE% NW%, Sec. 26, T. 24 N., R. 59 E., 
P. M. 

Lease of the unit will be made at a 
royalty of 10 cents a ton, mine run, an 
initial investment of $500 during the 
first three years of the lease and a min- 
imum production of 400 tons a year, 
commencing with the fourth year of the 
lease, the Land General Land Office 
states. 

The authorization was made on peti- 
tion by A. E. Fritchie. 


Great | 
Plains wheat grew well under favorable | ; 
| levels were unchanged in spite of a sen- 


the | 
| assemblers in the primary market. Buy- 


the | 


| beyond actual current needs. 


the weather | 


| isolated and 


, ¢ ; : | fruits and veg 
bacco transplanting is making good ad- | 
} ment of Agri 
: j ! n. Seeding | to floods, frosts and generally unseason- 
sugar beets is being rushed in Wyoming 


| berries, 


hundred 





, Crop 


Conditions 


Prices for Cheese 
Unchanged Despite 


Unprofitable Trade 


Sentiment for Decline in 
Quotations Fails to Pre- 
vail and Buyers Are 
Lethargic. 


Unprofitable trading generally charac- 
terized the American cheese markets 
during review of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. However, price 


timent toward lower prices. Weather 
conditions in the primary producing sec- 
The 


Perhaps the most outstanding feature 
of the cheese market during the week 
under review was the unchanged trad- 
ing conditions. Trading as a whole was 
considered unprofitable, due to the free 
selling policy pursued by many of the 


ers continued to show a noticeable lack 
of interest in Daisies and Longhorns 
The mar- 
ket was in favor of the dealers actually 
desiring to purchase cheese, and was 


| generally termed a buyers market. 


There was some little interest shown 


| in the large styles early in the week 


and many of the available lots were 
picked up at prices averaging fraction- 
aly higher than flat board. Towards 
the close of the week buyers were asked 
from 5 to 5s cent margins on the larger 
styles. 

Longhorns Are Easy. 


Young Americas were in fair demand | . 
shat Petnbe i . | to the land offices at Anchorage, Fair- 


and moved at moderate margins. Long- 
horns continued easy and some could be 


purchased low enough to permit’ their | 


being used by the grinders. Daisies 
were also easy and several car lots were 
moved at flat board and some at still 
lower prices. 

The terminal markets remained firm 
on cured cheese of good quality, and in 


the east the light receipts of fresh goods | 


were quite easily taken care of by the 
moderate demand. During the week con- 
siderable sentiment was again expressed 
for lower prices, due to the unprofitable 
trading, but some quarters felt the mar- 
ket would eventually take care of itself 
at present levels, as the weakness ap- 
peared to be more pronounced on certain 
styles. 

Sufficient strength developed at the 
meeting of the Plymouth Boards, Friday, 
April 29, to maintain unchanged prices 
on all styles. Twins are now entering 
the fifth consecutive week with a ruling 
price of 21 cents. 

Weather Is Adverse. 

The weather continues adverse 
crops, roads and production in the pri- 
mary producing sections. The tempera- 
ture remained quite low, with more mois- 


sunshine. There is a noticeable short- 
age of feed in some localities, while 
others have only a moderate quantity on 
hand. This all tends to retard the nor- 
mal spring increase in production. 

The receipts this year are about 
per cent less than a year ago, with little 
prospect of a rapid increase until pas- 
tures become available. The severe 
floods in the South have caused some in- 
terruption in trading. Certain areas are 
many cars of cheese en 
route were rerouted to other markets. 
Consumption of cheese in the flood areas 
be greatly reduced until 
normal conditions again prevail. 


Bring Higher Prices 


Flood, Frost and Generally Un- 
seasonable Weather Re- 
duce Supplies. 


Wholesale prices of most fruit an:l 
vegetables advanced in the last week in 


April, according to the weekly review of | 
table markets of the Bu- | 


‘tural Economics, Depart- | ranged between $2.50 in western New 


reau of Agric 
ulture. Crop damage due 


able weather important sections is re- 


| sponsible ic: the higher price level. 


The full text of the review follows: 

Further reports of crop damage in 
producing sections tended to advance the 
wholesale price of most fruits and vege- 
tables during the last week of April. 

Floods, frosts and generally unsea- 
sonable weather in several important 
sections doubtless will reduce the supply 
of early potatoes, May and June straw- 
and some varieties of tree 
fruits. Potato 
last week. 

Potato Prices Increase. 

Rumors of rapidly diminishing sup- 

plies of old potatoes, especially in Maine 


| and in the West, coupled with lighter 


shipments of new stock from Texas and 
reports of flood damage in the Arkansas 


River Valley and elsewhere, all helped | 


to boost the price of northern and south- 
ern stock. Florida potatoes advanced $2 
per barrel at shipping points in the 
Hastings district. 

Peak movement is now past in that 
section, and bulk of the Florida crop will 
be shipped by mid-May. Only a few 
additional cars are expected 
fypm the lower Rio Grande Valley of 
Texas, and an advance of 25 cents per 
100 pounds in that territory made the 
closing price $3.25. 

In spite of flood conditions, Louisiana’s 
potato output increased rapidly to 300 
cars last week, whereas at this time in 
1926 the Louisiana potato season had 
not yet opened. First cars also rolled 
from Alabama, earlier than expected. 
The total movement of new potatoes was 
1,620 cars, compared with less than 
1,000 a year ago. 

As high water restricts the shipping 





| ters purposes, 


| manufacturers, “or 


to | 


10 | 


| while the western 


market closed 50 cents higher than the | 


| preceding week. Advances of 80 cents | 


prices advanced sharply | 
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Public Lands 


Market Stocks of All Grains But Barley 
Showed Decline in Week Ended April 30 


Drop in Wheat Stores Is 1,889,000 Bushels, While Ca- 
nadian Crop Increases Quantity for One Cereal. 


Stocks of alf grains in store in United ; heavy receipts of Canadian barley. The 


States markets, both domestic and Ca- 
nadian grain, decreased during the week 
ended April 30, except in the case of 


barley. Stocks of barley showed an in- 
crease of 1,808,000 bushels owing to 


decrease in amount of wheat stored in 
United States markets amounted to 1,- 
889,000 bushels, according to the weekly 
report on commercial grain stocks by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
the full text of which follows: 


: Commercial grain stocks at the close of the week ended April 30, 1927, accord- 
ing to reports to the United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics with con- 
firmed or revised totals for the preceding week were as follows: 


Domestic Grain in Store and Afloat at United 
Wheat 

3,988 
35,813 
« ayant 
- 40,914 

44,154 


Atlantic & Gulf ports 
Interior & Lake Ports ... 
Pacific ports 

Total current week 


States Markets 
Corn Oats 
610 1,052 

_ 38,413 29,474 


(Thousand bushels.) 
Rye Barley Flax 


253 77 


«V0 
7,564 1,464 
2,13% 


3,675 
3,913 


1,853 
1,83) 


7,818 
9,473 


39,023 
42,735 


Canadian Grain in Store in Bond in United States Markets (Thousand bushels.) 


Total current week 
Total previous week (revised) 


Wheat Oats 
10,724 117 
10,724 117 


Rye Barley Flax 
105 2,401 17 
105 =. 2,401 17 


United States Grain in Store in Canadian Markets (Thousand bushels.) 


Total current week 
Total previous week (revised) 


ceccccccccccceee 416 1,544 


Wheat Corn 
467 1,772 


Oats 
635 
611 


Rye Barley 
3,199 59 
1,373 81 


Regulations Issued toGovern Purchase 
Of Five-Acre Tracts of Land in Alaska 


Provision Made for Acquisition of Public Domain for 
Homesteads or Industrial Headquarters. 


The Commissioner of the General 
Land Office, William Spry, has forwarded 


banks and Nome, Alaska, regulations 
provided for in the Act of March 3, 1927, 
authorizing purchase by certain persons 
of five-acre tracts in Alaska, the De- 
partment of the Interior has announced. 

The Act amends an Act of May 14, 
1898 (Thirtieth Statutes at Large, Page 
409), so as to authorize the purchase of 
such tracts for homestead or headquar- 
The purpose of the Act, 
the Commissioner states, is to allow this 
privilege to fishermen, trappers, traders, 
others engaged in 
productive industry.” 

The law provides that the tracts shall 
be taken from unreserved public land 
and shall not include mineral, coal, oil 
or gas lands. The Commisioner, in the 
regulations, warns against the purchase 
of the land for unlawful purposes. 

Rules for Acquisition of Land. 

The full text of the communication 

follows: 


| Register and Division Inspector, Anch- 


orage, Alaska, Register and Re- 
ceiver, Fairbanks and None, Alaska. 
Gentlemen: Your attention is called 
to the Act of March 3, 1927 (Public No. 


‘ | 726), entitled: 
ture falling than is needed at the pres- | 


ent time, and an insufficient amount of | 


“An Act to amend section 10 of the 
Act entitled ‘An Act extending the home- 


| stead laws and providing for right of 


way for railroads in the District of 
Alaska, and for other purposes,’ ap- 
proved May 14, 1898 (Thirtieth Statutes 
at Large, Page 409),” which provides: 


“That section 10 of the Act entitled ‘An | 


| of produce from the southwestern region, | 


seaboard | filed in duplicate in the district land 


potatoes from the Atlantic 
should temporarily have a better market 
outlet. Considerable encouragement is 


f rs P rowers in those sec- | ...... k 
elt by southern growers in | surveyed land but not to exceed 5 acres. 


tions where heavy rains and floods have 
not brought disaster. The old saying is 
still true that “it is an ill wind that 
blows nobody good.” 

Heavy recent movement of old pota- 


toes from Maine doubtless is helping to 


clean up the supply there, and Western 
stock is about finished. Shipments from 


| the North Central region increased dur- 


ing the week, indicating relatively 


| heavier stocks on hand in that territory. 


Prices at northern Maine shipping 
points advanced fully $1 per 100 pounds, 
New York f. o. 


to $1 occurred in the North Central 
States, and about 70 cents was added to 
the mid-April price in southern Idaho. 

Average prices at 


York and $3.10 in the State of Idaho. 
City quotations on old potatoes closed 


slightly above $3 per 100 pounds, and | 


Idaho Russet Burbanks passed the $4 
mark in Chicago. 
Strawberry Crop Reduced. 

Official estimates had not yet been re- 
leased, but there is little doubt that the 
berry crop in important districts ship- 
ping heavily during May and early June 
has been materially reduced by exces- 
sive rainfall, by floods, and in some cases 
by dry weather. 

A freeze in the Ozark region did much 
damage, and first carlot movement from 
southwestern Missouri may be delayed 
until May 10 or 15. Berry shipments 
in general continued to increase, and 
prices declined in most producing sec- 
tions. North Carolina still led in weekly 
output, followed closely by Tennessee, 
Arkansas and Louisiana. 

The total of 1,825 cgrs compared with 
680 cars during the same period last 
season. Terminal market values were 
firm to higher. First express shipments 
occurred from Norfolk section of Vir- 
ginia. 

Onions advanced along with other prod- 
ucts. Moderate shipments and active de- 
mand for Texas Yellow Bermudas re- 
sulted in gains of 25 cents to $1 per crate. 
The onion market is now considerably 
higher than it was a year ago. 

Cabbage prices also jumped. The 
Texas cabbage season is finished. South 
Carolina, Mississippi and Alabama were 


principal sources of supply, with the 


Virginia season just opening. 

Good lettuce was in demand at higher 
prices, but spinach sold generally lower. 
Tomato movement was very active in 
Florida; shipments of 1,150 cars from 
that State were five times those of the 
same week last season, 


b. | 


shippi oint | : 
re. 2 ; nesses, showing the following facts in- 


| stead of the proof required under said 


' 


Act extending the homestead- laws and 
providing for right of way for railroads 
in the District of Alaska, and for other 
purposes,’ approved May 14, 1898 (30th 


| Statutes at Large, page 409), be, and the 


| erning trade and 





same is hereby, amended by adding 
thereto the following after the word 
‘otherwise’ in line 14 of the section: 
“Provided, That any citizen of the 
United States 21 years of age employed 
by citizens of the United States, asso- 
ciations of such citizens, or by corpora- 
tions organized under the laws of the 
United States, or of any State or Terri- 
tory, whose employer is engaged in trade, 
manufacture, or other productivé indus- 


try, and any citizen of the United States 


21 years of age who is himself engaged 
in trade, manufacture, or other produc- 
tive industry may purchase one claim, 
not exceeding five acres, of unreserved 
public lands, such tract of land not to 
include mineral, coal, oil or gas lands, in 
Alaska as a homestead or headquarters, 
under rules and regulations to be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of the Interior, 


; Upon payment of $2.50 per acre.” 


The purpose of this statute is to en- 
able fishermen, trappers, traders, manu- 
facturers, or others engaged in produc- 
tive industry to purchase small tracts 
of unreserved land in Alaska, not ex- 


| ceeding 5 acres, as homesteads or head- 


quarters. 
The use of lands authorized to be so 


purchased, for unlawful purposes, is 


therefore inconsistent with the intent and | 


purpose of the act; and care will be 
taken in all cases before patent issues, to 
see that such intent and purpose are 
made effective. 


Applications under said act must be 


office within which the land is situated. 
Applications may be for surveyed or un- 


The register will give each application 
a current serial number, and if in pro- 


| per form, will forward the original to 
| this office as in trade and manufacturing 


cases and the duplicate to the division 
inspector for the usual report and recom- 
mendations including the mineral, coal, 
oil and gas character of the land. The 
division inspector will submit his report 


| direct to this office. 


Requirements Set Forth. 

The procedure as to the survey, ex- 
ecution of affidavits, and posting and 
publication of notice will be in accord- 
ance with the current regulations gov- 
manufacturing sites, 
except that applicant will be required to 
furnish proof, corroborated by two wit- 


trade and manufacturing site regula- 
tions: 

First: The age and citizenship of ap- 
plicant. 

Second: The actual use 
of the land for which 
made for a homestead 
ters. 

Third: The date when the land was 
first occupied as a homstead or head- 
quarters. 

Fourth: The nature of the trade, busi- 
ness, or productive industry in which 
applicant or his employer, whether a 
citizen, an association of citizens, or a 
corporation, is engaged. 

Fifth: The location of the tract ap- 
plied for with respect to the place of 
business and other facts demonstrat- 
ing its adaptability to the purpose of a 
homestead or headquarters. 

Sixth: That the tract applied for does 
not include mineral, coal, oil or gas 
lands, and is essentially nonmineral in 
character. 

Seventh: That no portion of the tract 
applied for is occupied or reserved for 
any purpose by the United States, or 
occupied or claimed by any natives of 
Alaska, or occupied as a townsite or mis- 
sionary station or reserved from sale, 
and that the tract does not include im- 
provements made by or in possession of 
another person, association, or corpora- 
tion. 

Eighth: Whether or not the land abuts 
on any navigable stream, inlet, gulf, 
bay, or seashore, and if so that it is not 
within 80 rods of any other tract sold, 
entered, or claimed under said act of 
May 14, 1898, as modified by the act of 
March 3, 1903, as to reserved spaces. 

You will make proper «notations of 


and occupancy 
application is 
or headquar- 


| 





Alaskan 


Homesteads 


Import Restrictions 
Modified by Canada 
On Certain Products 


Department of Commerce is 
Advised of Revision by 
American Trade 
Commissioner. 


Revised quarantine restrictions affect- 
ing numerous products have been issued 
by Canada, it has just been stated by 
the Department of Commerce, following 
receipt of advices from American Trade 
Commissioner L. W. Meekins, Ottawa. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Regulations have ben issued under an 
order in council published in the Canada 
Gazette for April 30, which modify the 
import restrictions on certain fruits, 
vegetables, flowers, hay, straw, and 
alfalfa. 


Regulations For Potatoes. 


Under the regulations the importation 
of potatoes into Canada is_ prohibited 
from Europe, the Azores, Canary Islands, 
Newfoundland, St. Pierre and Miquelon, 
and the State of California, and ship--@ 
ments from Pennsylvania, West. Vir- 
ginia, and Maryland are required to be 
accompanied by a certificate signed by 
an authorized State or Federal official, 
and stating that such potatoes were 
grown outside any quarantined areas 
within these States and have been found 
on examination to be free from Wart 
disease. The importation of corn and 
broom corn, sorghums and sudan grass, 
from Connecticut, Indiana. Maine, Mas- 
sachusetts, Michigan, New York, New 
Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Vermont and West Virginia, is pro- 
hibited, except that broom corn for 
manufacturing, and clean shelled corn 
for seed or feed purposes, and clean 
seed of broom corn may be imported if 
shipments are accompanied by a certifi- 
cate of inspection issued by authorized 
officers of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, stating that they are free 
from infestation by the European corn 
borer. 

Cer incates For Plants. 

Between June 1 and December 31 cer- 
tain cut flowers and entire plants, and 
oat and rye straw, celery, green beans 
in the pod, beets with tops, and rhubarb 
may not be imported from any of the 
New England States unless such ship- 
ments are accompanied by similar cer- 
tificates. The importation of alfalfa 
originating in California, Colorado, 
Idaho, Nevada, Oregon, Utah; and 
Wyoming is prohibited, and all ship- 
ments to the four western Canadian 


| provinces, regardless of origin, must be 


accompanied by a certificate indicating | 
the State in which the alfalfa wasg! 
grown. & 

The importation of all fresh peaches 
and peach nursery stock is prohibited 
from Wisconsin, Illinois, Missouri, Ten- 
nessee, and Mississippi, and the area 
east of these States, and from all other 
States unless shipments are accompanied 
by a statement indicating the name of 
the State in which the peaches were 
grown. The importation into British 
Columbia of all peach fruit pits or seed 
for propagating purposes is prohibited 
from the same territory. 


Planting Is Late 
In Parts of Europe 


Seeding Retarded in Many Sec- 
tions by Cold and 
Rain. 


Cold ‘rainy weather in northern, east- 
ern and central Europe may have delayed 
spring seeding, according to a statement 
just issued by the Department of Agri- 
culture. Along the Mediterranean, 
weather conditions were reported as 
warm and dry. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Weather conditions for Russia, al- 
though backward are generally favorable 
for grain production while cold rainy 
weather in northern, eastern and central 
Europe, aside from Russia, may have de- 
layed spring seeding, according to a 
cable to the Department of Agriculturely, 
from Agricultural Commissioner G. C 
Haas at Berlin. The Russian spring is 
later than normal, causing slow spring 
developments. Spring developments so 
far are favorable from the standpoint of 
flood damage in areas subject to flood and 
damage from drought in dry areas. Re- 
ports are current that the cold weather 
at the end of March after the snow had 
gone did more damage than usual to 
crops in part of the country but the im- 
portance of this damage is not yet known, 
Otherwise the outlook is satisfactory, the 
crops having wintered satisfactorily, and 
the moisture being sufficient for the spring 
work and growth. The late spring will 
probably hinder sowings in some parts of 
the country causing increased sowings of 
noncommercial crops, Mr. Haas reports, 

For the week ended April 28 cold 
weather accompanied by heavy rains pre- 
vailed most of the time over eastern, cen- 
tral and northern Europe, which may 
have delayed spring sowings. Hail fell in 
Scandanavia. Freezing weather was ex- 
perienced in Scanadanavia and northern 
Germany the first of the week. Along 
the Meiterranean the weather is warm 
the Mediterranean the weather is warm 
been ver: fine. 

At the end of the week the tempera- 
ture was rising over central and north- 
ern Europe but the weather remained 
cool in the east, while western Europe 
was mostly rainless, 
eee eeenSeeTNNRS 
this act on your records and acknowl- 
ledge receipt hereof. Mimeographed 
copies hereof will be forwarded you 
when available. 
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Uaieainticeneiniias 
Census for School 
Declared Important 
To Proper Operation 


Bureau of Education States 
It Gives Knowledge of the 
Number of Children to 
Be Educated. 


The effectiveness of a State’s school | 


system is determined to a large extent 
by the degree to which it is utilized, the 
Bureau of Education, Department of the 
Interior, stated on May 4. 


A school census is impartant, the Bu- 
reau points out, for the knowledge of the 
number of children to be educated is es- 
sential to the efficient administration of 
a school system. 

A considerable variance is shown in 
the Jegal school ages among the several 
States, according to the Bureau, the 
widest range being from 4 to 20 years, 
the narrowest being from 6 to 18 years, 
and the most common being from 6 to 21 
years. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

If a large proportion of the children 
of schoo! age are enrolled in the schools, 
and if a goodly per cent of those enrolled 
are in average daily attendance, the 
school may be said to be well utilized. 

Children Not in School. 

The difference betWeen the census 
enumeration and the total number of 
children enrolled in public and private 
schools is approximately the number of 
children 5 to 17 years, inclusive, not in 
school. For the entire United States 
this is 3,329,839. Of this number many 
over 14 have finished the elementary 
school and are excused by law from fur- 
ther school attendance. Some, living in 
the rural sections of the country, who 
are over 14 and have completed the ele- 
mentary school course, would continue 
school if high-school advantages were 
available within reasonable distances 
from their homes. In the cities many be- 
tween the ages of 14 and 16 have met 
the issuance of labor permits. Some 
the educational provisions of the laws for 
of this number are receiving further in- 
struction in continuation or evening 
schools. According to information based 
on data furnished by 830 cities, approx- 


imately 114 per cent of the school enroll- | 


ment is over 18. 
Extent of Attendance. 

The extent to which those enrolled in 
the schools are in regular daily attend- 
ance may be determined for the school 
year 1923-24 by a comparison of the 
figures showing the number of days the 
schools were in session and the average 
daily attendance for each pupil enrolled 
for each of the various States. For the 
United States as a whole, the average 
length of the school session is 168.3 days. 
The average number of days attended 
by each pupil enrolled is 132.5 
79 per cent of the length of the school 
term. A loss of approximately one- 
fifth of the school term is serious not 
only to the pupils themselves, but to 
schools and communities as well. 

A knowledge of the number of chil- 
dren to be educated is essential to the 


efficient administration of a’ school sys- | 
In order to get this information | 
| Figner, Viera Nikolaevna. 


tem. 
it is necessary that the State provide 
for a complete and accurate counting 
of all the children of school age residing 
within its boundaries. The extent to 
which compulsory education and child 
labor laws can be enforced 


liability of the school census. _If the 
census is taken annually, it affords an 
index to the changing educational needs 
of the State which arise from 
growth, movement, and character of the 
population, 

Variance in School Ages. 


There is considerable variance in the 


legal school ages among the several 
States. The widest range of ages is 
from 4 to 20 in Wisconsin and 5 to 21 
in Iowa, Maine, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Nebraska, New Mexico and New York. 
The narrowest range is from 6 to 18 in 
Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Vermont 
and Utah. The most common is 6 to 21, 
in 23 States. Of the 34 States having 
a legal school entrance age of 6 years 
and 2 States with an entrance age of 7, 
nearly all permit kindergarten educa- 
tion, thus in effect, lowering the entrance 
age. 

Age limits for compulsory attendance: 
7-16, 20 States; 8-16, 10 States; 8-14, 4 
States; 7-17, 3 States; 8-18, 3 States; 
7-14, 2 States; 6-16, 1 State; 6-18, 1 
State; 7-13, 1 State; 7-15, 1 State; 7-18, 
1 State; 8-17, 1 State; 9-16, 1 State. 

Laws Provide Enumeration. 

The laws of most of the States provide 
that an enumeration of the children in- 
cluded within the range of ages for free 
school attendance shall be taken at reg- 
ular intervals. In a few States the range 
of ages for the children to be enumerated 
differs from the range for free school 
attendance. For example, the laws of 
California place the range of ages for 
free school attendance between 6 and 
21, and that for the registration of min- 
ors at 4 to 17, inclusive. In South Caro- 
lina a census is taken annually of chil- 
dren between the ages of 7 and 14. In 
a majority of the States the laws re- 
quire that a census be taken afnually, 
in some it is taken biennially. In New 
Jersey a school census is not mandatory. 
The laws of that State permit boards of 
education, if they so desire, to take a 
school census once in five years. 


School Building Program 
Announced by Greece 


According to information received by 
the Bureau of Education, Department of 
the Interior, from the American consul 
at Athens, Edwin A. Plitt, 14,000,000 
drachmas are to be made available for 
the construction of school buildings in 
Greece. An announcement by the Min- 





days, or | 


depends | 
largely upon the completeness and re- | 
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New Books Received by Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, 
books in foreign languages, official documents and 
children’s books are excluded. Library of Con- 
gress card number is at end of last line. 


American academy of political and so- 
cial science, Philadelphia. Modern in 
surance tendéncies. . . Editor in charge 
of this volume: S. S. Huebner. (Its 
Annals. vol. exxx (no. 219) March, 
1927.) 238 p. Philadelphia, The Amer- 
ican Academy of political and social sci- 
ence, 1927. 27-7807 

Bank advertising production; printing, 
engraving, art work and effective meth- 
ods of handling, by an advertising pro- 
duction man. 139 p. N. Y., The Bank- 
ers publishing co., 1926. 27-7811 

Baum, Dwight James. The work of 
Dwight James Baum, architect, with 
a foreword by Harvey Wiley Corbett 
. . . & an introduction and commen- 
tary text by Matlack Price. 10 1., 191 
plates. N. Y., W. Helburn, 1927. 

27-7912 

Selections, Eng- 

. com- 


Bible. N.T. Gospels. 
lish. The journey of Jesus. . 
piled by Ellen Conger Goodyear. 
p. Buffalo, Priv. print., 1927. 


27-8134 | 
the | 


Brenner, Henry. The ruler with 
ruled; or, The love of King Manuel, an 
allegory on daily communion, issued 
in commemoration*of the 28th Inter- 
national eucharistic congress, held at 
Chicago, June, 1926. 51 p. St. Mein- 
rad, Ind., The author, 1927. 27-8145 

Catlin, George Edward Gordon. The 
science and method of politics. 360 p. 
London, K. Paul, 1927. 27-7812 

Charnley, Mitchell V. Secrets of base- 
ball told by big league players: Rogers 
Hornsby, Louis Gehrig, Edward Col- 
lins . . . and others. 
Y., Appleton, 1927. 27-7907 

Clason, E. Harward. What’s the answer; 


900 leading questions with answers. 88 | 
McLoughlin | 


p. Springfield, Mass., 
bros., 1927. 27-7801 
Coblentz, Station A. The literary revo- 
lution. 202 p. N. Y., Frank-Maurice, 
1927. 27-8138 
Craven, Avery Odelle. Soil exhaustion 
as a factor in the agricultural history 
of Virginia and Maryland, 1606-1860. 
(University of Illinois studies in the 
social sciences, vol. xiii, no. 1.) 
Urbana, University of Illinois, 1926. 
27-7898 
Drew, Lillian Curtis. Adapted group 
gymnastics. 150 p.,_ illus. Phila- 
delphia, Lea, 1927. 27-7908 
Drury, Samuel Smith. Fathers and sons. 
158 p. N. Y., Doran, 1927. 27-7901 
Durant, William James. The story of 
philosophy; the lives and opinions of 
the greater philosophers. 589 p. N. 
Y., Simon and Schuster, 1927. 
27-8135 
Dyboskf, Roman. 
three lectures. 
university press, 1926. 
Encyclopaedia britannica. Seven famous 
reprints from the new thirteenth @di- 


tion of the Envyclopaedia britannica, | 


with biographies of the authors. 128 
p. London, The Encyclopaedia britan- 
nica, 1927. 27-7798 
Fernandez, Ramon. Messages trans- 
lated from the French by Montgomery 
Belgion. 304 p. N. Y., Harcourt, 1927. 
27-8137 

... Memoirs 
of a revolutionist; authorized trans- 
lation from the Russian. 318 p. 
N. Y., International publishers, 1927. 
27-7900 

Fraser, Samuel. American fruits; their 
propagation, cultivation, harvesting 
agd distribution. 892 p. illus. N. Y., 
Orange Judd, 1927. 27-7896 
Frederick William. The Chi- 


cago literary club; a history of its first | 


50 years. 299 p. Chicago, Printed for 
the Club, 1926. 27-7804 
The fundamental 
facts of spiritualism. 79 p. Jamaica, 
N. Y., The Occult press, 1927. 
27-8131 
Jarrett, Bede. Social theories of the 
middle ages, 1200-1500. 
of European political thought.) 


London, Benn, 1926. 27-7794 


5 Army Orders oa 


First Lieut. Clarence M. Mendenhall, jr., 
Coast Artillery School to 61st Coast Artil- 
lery, Fort Monroe, Va. 

Second Lieut. Donald D. Rule, Coast Ar- 
rr Manila, P. I., to Fort Winfield Scott, 

alif. é 

Maj. James deB. Walbach, Coast Artil- 
lery, Fort Leavenworth, Kans., to Roanoke, 


| Va, 


Leaves of. Absence. 

Capt. Eugene N. Frakes, Inf., 2 months; 
Capt. Carl H. Strong, Cav., 1 month, 25 
days; Maj. William R. Scott, Inf., 3 months; 
First Lieut. Charles A. Stone, jr., Chemical 
Warfare Service, 3 months; Capt. Leon G. 
Harer, Inf., 2 months, 23 days; Capt. Edwin 
C. Gere, Cav., 2 months, 15 days; Col. 
George Williams,’ Cav., 2 months; Capt. 
Glen H. Anderson, Inf., 1 month; First 
Lieut. John Y. York, jr., Air Corps, 8 Gays; 
Maj. John J. Waterman, Field Aritllery, 2 
months, 4 days; First Lieut. John F. Uncles, 
Field Artillery, 1 month, 15 days; First 
Lieut. George I’. Wooey, jr., Field Artillery, 
2 months; First Lieut. John T. Sunstone, 
Inf., 2 months; Col. Roger S. Fitch, Cav., 
6 days.; Maj. Thomas L. Martin, iM 1 
month; Capt. Henry P. Blanks, Inf., 1 
month, 2 days; Second Lieut. Emerson C, 
Itschner, Eng., 1 month. 

Retirements. 

Frist Sergt. Marshal Sims, Ord., Fort Sam 
Houston, Tex. 

First Sergt. Daniel Matthews, General 
Service Schools, Fort Leavenworth, Kans. 

Staff Sergt. Hamen Rech, Cav., Fort Riley, 
Kansas. 

Master Sergt. Jess M. Peck, Clemson Col- 
lege, Clemson, S. C. 

Resigned. 
Clifton Earle 


First Lieut. Med, 


Corps, accepted, 


High, 





istry of Public Instruction is given -as 
authority. 

It is stated that of the amount, 6,000,- 
000 drachmas are to be allotted to Mac- 
edonia, 2,500,000 to Athens, 3,500,000 to 
Epirus and Corfu, and 2,000,000 to 
Thrace. The money is available under 
a donation made by the Greek philan- 
thropist Zappas, in whose honor the new 
schools are to be called “Zappeions.” 


160 | 


161 p., illus. N. | 


179 p. | 





Poland old and new, } 
68 p. London, Oxford | 


27-7793 | 





(The library | 
280 p. | 


Keyserling, Hermann Alexander, graf 
von. The world in the making (Die 
neuentstehende welt), translated by 
Maurice Samuel. 292 p. 
court, 1927. 

Leaf, Walter. 
nomic position of certain 
(March, 1926) by 
the International chamber of com- 
merce. 19 p._ Paris, 
headquarters, 1926. 


countries 
president of 


27-7813 


Malinowski, Bronislaw. Myth in primitive | 


psychology. (The New science series, 
Vol. I.) N. Y., Norton & co., 1926. 
27-8132 
Neep, Edward John Cecil. ... Seditious 
offenses with an introductory note by 
Professor Harold J. Laski 
tract no. 220.) London, The Fabian 
society, 1926. 27-7814 
Omar Khayyam. Rubaiyat of Omar Khay- 
yam, translated by Edward Fitz Ger- 
ald, fourth edition; illustrations by 
Lawrence A. Patterson, with a critical 
analysis by David Anderson. 47 p. 
San Francisco, Johnck, Kibbee & co., 
1926. 
Polo, Marco. The travels of Morco Polo, 
the Venetian, with an introduction by 
John Masefield. Fully illustrated with 


20 drawings in pen & ink by Adrian | 


De Friston and 11 photogravure plates. 
461. London, Dent. 27-26383 
Rodker, John. The future of futurism. 
(Today and tomorrow series). 79 p. 
N. Y., Dutton, 1927. 27-7805 
Sherman, Stuart Pratt. The main stream. 
239 p. N. Y., Scribner, 1927, 


27-8140 | 


Shishmanova, Irina V. The philosophi- 
cal novels of Anatole France; a lit- 


erary study; translation from French | 


by Ellen Kerney, .A. B. 
Pandick press, 1926. 
Simpson, George Clarke. 
journey and the leather, being the Hal- 
ley lecture delivered on 17 May, 1923. 
31 p. Oxford, The Clarendon press, 
1926. 27-7909 
Wallis, Rolland Schanel. . . A civic sur- 
vey of an Iowa municipality; a prelim- 
inary report on a city plan for Mason 
City, Iowa, by Rolland S. Wallis. (Bul- 
letin 76 (pt..1) Engineering extension 
department.) Iowa state college of 
agriculture and mechanic arts. Offi- 
cial publication, Vol. xxiv, no. 36. 
126 p., illus. Ames, Ia., Iowa state 
college of agriculture and mechanic 
arts, 1926. 26-2713 
Waugh, Frank Albert. Book of land- 
scape gardening; treatise on the gen- 
eral principles governing outdoor art; 


on fi Ns. XG 


with sundry suggestions for their ap- | 


plication in the commoner problems 
of gardening. 236 p., illus. N. Y., 
Orange Judd, 1926. 27-7895 
Wesley, Charles Harris. Negro labor in 
the United States, 1850-1925; a study 
in American economic history. 343 p., 

illus. N. Y., Vanguard press, 1927. 
27-7283 


Government Books | 
| and Publications | 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The Library of Congress 
card numbers are given. 

Production of Sponge Iron. By C. E. 
Williams, E. P. Barrett and B. M. Lar- 
sen. Bulletin 270 of the Bureau of 
Mines, Department of Commerce. 
Price, 35 cents. [27-26433] 

Peach Brown Rot and Scab. By John 
W. Roberts, pathologist, and John C. 
Dunegam, assistant pathologist, Office 
of Fruit Diseases, Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry, Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1527. 
Price, 5 cents. Agr. 27-303 

Exclusive Sales Agreements in Foreign 
Trade. Reports of Overseas Represen- 
tatives of the Departments of Com- 
merce and State. With introductory 
chapter on export distribution methods 
by Bernard A. Kosicki, chief, Patent 
and Trade Mark Section, Division of 
Commercial Laws, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. Trade Pro- 
motion Series No. 45. Price, 10 cents. 

27-26429 

Foreign Service of the United States; 
Diplomatic and Consular. Corrected to 
April 1, 1927. Issued by the Depart- 
ment of State. Price, 20 cents. 

[10-16369] 

Commerce 
United States 

April-September, 

Price, $2.25 per 

: [8-30656] 


KIMI 


When 
Changing 
Residences - 


itll be found most 
satisfactory to make 
us responsible for the 
Moving, Shipping and 
Storage of your \ 
household effects. 


{M. T. & S. facilities 
insure maximum 
service—safe hand- 
ling—Lowest Consist- 
ent Cost. 


Decisions of the Interstate 
Commission of the 
(Finance Reports) 
1926.. Volume III. 
copy. = 
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Merchants Transfer 
& Storage Co. 
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Moving—Packing-—Shipping. 
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N. Y., Har- | 
27-8133 | 
... Summary of the eco- | 


International | 


(Fabian | 


27-8144 | 


27-7915 | 
Scott’s polar | 








Aireraft Carrier 
Continues Cruise 
Despite Explosion 


Vessel Will Join in Maneu- 
vers, but Superdreadnaught 
Which Went Aground May 
Not Participate. 


ousgeee 
the experi- 

in 
was 


The recent accident 
mental aircraft carrier 
which her electrical 


on 
“Langley,” 
equipment 


paralyzed when the rotor of her 200- | 


kilowatt generator exploded, will not de- 


prive the United States fleet of the | 


services of this vessel during the joint 
Army and Navy maneuvers in the Nar- 
ragansett Bay area from May 16 to 21, 


Admiral E. W. Eberle, Chief of Naval | 


Operations announced orally. 
Participation of the “Langley” in the 


maneuvers, Admiral Eberle stated, will | 


insure that the aviation strength of the 


fleet will be at its maximum under pres- | 


ent conditions. 

At the same time Admiral Eberle 
stated that it was doubtful that the 
superdreadnaught ‘Colorado,” 
grounded recently near 
land, N. Y., would be fit for service in 


time to participate in the forthcoming | 
“Colo- | 
; rado” was to be docked in the Brooklyn 


Narragansett maneuvers. The 


Navy Yard on May 4 for repairs. 


Navy Orders | 


Ensign Jack B. Williams, det. U. S. S. 
Omaha; to temp. duty U. S. S. Chewink. 
Capt. Norman J. Blackwood (M. C.), det. 
command Nav. Hosp., New York; to com- 
mand Nav. Hosp., Puget Sound, Wash. 
Capt. Holton C. Carl (M. C.), det. com- 
mand Nav. Med. Supply Depot, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; to command Nav. Hosp., New York. 
Lieut. Comdr. Claude W. Colonna (M.-C.) 


; ’ 
ret., relieved al lactive duty; to home. 


Lieut. Gilbert H. Larson (M. C.), det. Nav. | 
H.; to Nav. Hosp., 


Hosp., Pearl Harbor, T. 
San Diego, Calif. 

Lieut. Verne V. M. Boggs (S. C.), desig- 
nated special disbursing agent for Dept. 
of Commerce. 

Ensign Paul J. Kiel 
all duty; 
1927. 

Lieut. Harold Larner (C. C.), 
Yard, Mare Island, Calif.; 
Battle Flt. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Henry P. Needham (C. E. 
@.), det. Rensselaer Polytechnic Inst., Troy, 
N. Y.; to Bu. Y. and D., then to Navy Yard, 
Mare Island, Calif. 

Ch. Gun. Arthur Boileau, det. Nav. Torp. 
Sta., Newport, R. I.; to U. S. S. Arizona. 

Ch. Rad. El. Edgar W. Mallory, det. Nav. 
Rad. Sta., Brownsville, Tex.; to treat. Nav. 
Hosp., San Diego, Calif. 


(S. C.), det. from 
to resignation acecpted May 15, 


to Cubm. Divs., 


Ch. Ral. El. Joseph A. Perry, det. U. S. | 


S. Seattle; to U. S. S. Texas. 
12, 1927, to Nav. Rad. Sta., 
Tex., revoked. 


Orders April 
Brownsville, 


Marksmanship 


Citizen Training 


which | 
Governors Is- | 


det. Navy | 


the Churchwomen’s 


Unanimous 
| building a memorial chapel at Plattsburg 
| Barracks, New York, sponsored by the 
Churchwomen’s ficague for Patriotic 
| Service, has been given by the confer- 
ence of chaplains of the Regular Army, 


which has been in session in Washington, 
the Department of War has Announced. 
The chapel, which would cost approxi- 


priests of ali religious denominations. 
The full text of the statement follows: 
The conference of chaplains of 

Regular Army, National Guard and Or- 

| ganized Reserves which has been in ses- 


lains, U. S. Army, has given unanimous 
approval to the plan of building a me- 
| morial chapel at Plattsburg Barracks, 
| New York, as sponsored by the Church- 


Marine Corps Orders | 


April 20, 1927. 

Maj. T. S. Clarke, when directed by the 
Comdr. Special Service Squadron, detached 
U. S. S. Milwaukee, to M. B., Quantico, 
Va. Authorized delay 60 days en route. 

Maj. A. B. Drum, upon completion of the 


Fort Sili, Okla., to M. C. B., Fort 
Okla., to M. C. B., San Diego, Calif. Author- 
| ized delay 1 month and 15 days en route. 

Majs. C. H. Metlealf and H. L. 
upon completion of the course, detached the 
Command and General Staff School, Fort 
Leavenworth, Kans., to M. B., Parris Island, 
South Carolina. 

Maj. E. M. Reno, detached M. C. B., San 
Diego, Calif., to duty as Inspector-Instruc- 
tor, 307 Co. Marine Corps Reserve, Los An- 
| geles, Calif. 

Capt. L. H. Brown, on or about June 20 
detached M. B., Quantico, Va., to M. D., U. 
S. S. Pennsylvania. 

Capt. M. C. Gregory, authorized delay one 
month en route. 

Capt. M. C. Gregory, upon completion of 
the course, detached Quartermaster 
sitence School, U. S. Army, Chicago, IIl., to 
M. C. B., N. O. B., San Diego, Calif. Author- 
ized delay en route until June 30. 

Capt. J. D. Lockburner, detailed as an As- 
sitant Quartermaster. 

Capt. W. E. Riley, detached M. B., Quan- 
| tico, Va., to M. B., Navy Yard, Philadelphia, 
Pa., for duty on the Staff of the Basic 
School. 

Capt. W. W. Walker and Second Lieut. P. 
P. Schrider when directed by the C. G., de- 
tached M. B., Quantico, Va., to M. TL, R. R., 
Wakefield, Mass., to arrive at Wakefield not 
later than May 2. 

Marine Corps Reserve: 

Capt. A. N. Parker, M. C. R., on April 30, 
1927, assigned to active duty for training at 
M. B., Quantico, Va., and on May 30, 1927, 
relieved from active duty. 
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National Guard and Organized Reserves, | 


mately $250,000 would be nonsectarian | 
| in character and open to ministers and | 
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Education . 


Chaplains Approve Plans for Erecting 


Of Memorial Chapel At Plattsburg Barracks 


Department of War Announces Project to Be Fostered by 
League for Patriotic Service. 
approval to the plan of | women’s League for Patriotic Service. 


Mrs. William C. Sturgis, 943 Lexington | 
Ave., New York, N. Y., chairman of the | 


Committee on Army posts of the League, 
said, “The Churchwomen’s League is 
unique in that it was organized after the 
World War to conserve the energies of 
churchwomen who had been active in war 
work, 
Women Active In War Work. 
Ii has approved the principle 
practice of military training camps and, 


since Plattsburg Barracks has had so 


large a part in training citizens for mili- | 
| tary service in time of emergency, it has | 


decided to erect a chapel there as a me- 


morial to soldier dead and to serve 


| religious needs of the young men trained 


sion in the office of the Chief of Chap- | 


there each year.” 

It is especially fitting that 
should be erected at Platsburg 
where military training camps, that have 


a chapel 


| become so popular, were begun by for- 


{| ments 


course, detached the Field Artillery School, | 
Sill, | 


Parsons, | Army Post. 





mer President Theodore Roosevelt and 
Maj. Gen. Leonard Wood, and where hun- 
dreds of young men are instructed each 
year in the art of being soldiers. This 
structure will serve to make real and tan- 
gible those spiritual values of life with- 
out which physical and mental attain- 
are incomplete. Thousands 
young men will receive religious train- 
ing here each year, 
Situated on Lake Champlain. 

Plattsburg Barracks, situated on beau- 
tiful Lake Champlain, an_ historic 
Troops have been continu- 
ously stationed there for more than one 
and one-half centuries. It was fought 
over during the Indian Wars, the Revo- 
lution and the War of 1812. At present 
the garrison numbers about 2,000 pers 


sons and has a Sunday school of about | 


125 children. It is entirely without a 


suitable place for worship and the mili- | 


tary personnel on duty there is over- 


joyed at the prospect of having a well- | 


appointed chapel provided them in the 
near future. 


When completed the Plattsburg Me- | 


morial Chapel will be denominationally 
composite in a type suited to the religi- 
ous needs of men of all creeds and be- 
liefs. Ample space will be provided to 
house the activities in religious educa- 


tion and for the necessary studies, sac- | 


risties, choir and robing rooms. ‘ 

The approximate cost of the chapel 
when completed will be $250,000. It will 
fittingly express the spirit of religion, 
sacrifice and devotion to God and coun- 
try. It will be nonsectarian in charac- 
ter and open to the ministers and priests 
of all religious beliefs. 


and | 


the | 
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‘Lieut. Paul M. Martin 
Makes High Score in 


Rifle Team Tryouts 
| entutsiiniineinaiomit 


| Officer of Second Cavalry 
Obtains High Score of 
1,562; Total of 324 


Competitors. 

The high score in the final tryouts 
| for the United States Rifle Team, held 
at Quantico, Va., was made by Lieut. 
| Paul M. Martin, of the 2nd Cavalry, Fort 
| Riley, Kans., who in three days’ tryout, 
led his nearest competitor by a margin 
points, making a total score of 
1,562, the Department of War has an- 
nounced. The are being held 
| Rifle Matches to be held in Rome May 22 
to June 5. 

Tests at Quasfico, Va. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Lieut. Paul M. Martin, 2nd Cavalry, 
Fort Riley, Kans., made the high score 
in last week’s final tryouts at Quantico, 
Va., the United States Rifle Team 
which is to compete in the International 
Free Rifle Matches at Rome May 22 to 
June 5, 1927. In the three days’ try- 
| out, Lieut. Martin led his nearest com- 
petitor, L. Neusslein, a civilian, by a 
margin of 22 points, making a total score 
| of 1,562. 


Total of 324 Competitors. 


| of 22 


tryouts 


for 


From a total of 324 competitors, civil- 
| ian, Army, Navy and Marine Corps in 
the preliminary competitions fired on 
; civilian, National Guard, Marine Corps 
and Regular Army ranges throughout 
the country, 24 finalists were ordered to 
Quantico for the team tryout. As a re- 
| sult of the tryout, the seven men with 
highest scores were chosen for the 
United States International Team, iné 
cluding, beside Lieut. Martin, three civil- 
ians and three Marines. The National 
Rifle Association, which is sponsoring the 
team, has announced that the team will 
| sail for Cherbourg on the steamship 
“President Roosevelt” May 4. 

Lieut. Martin, a native of Stoneham, 
| Mass., was commissioned in the Cavalry 
in 1921, after having graduated from 
Norwich University that year. He has 
previously been a member of Interna- 
tional Service Teams. 

Lieut. Martin has twice been Distin- 
guished Marksman. Twice he has been 
a member of the Cavalry Team at the 
| National Matches. In 1924 he was a 
member of the American Rifle Team that 
competed in Canada. 





Built to thri 
and of Cadillac fibre 


The LaSalle’s flashing speed—its powerful 
90-degree, V-type, eight-cylinder engine — 
attracts the men who think in terms of miles 
per minute. Meanwhile its graceful beauty, 
its distinguished lines, its rare fineness of 


appo 


intment, have opened for it the most ex- 


clusive gates of motordom. And the LaSalle 
price is a challenge in automobile values 


FOR A SMALL DOWN PAYMENT — (with the 
appraisal value of your used car acceptable as cash) 
—you may possess a LaSalle on the liberal term 
payment plan of the General Motors Acceptance 
Corporation—the famous G.M.A.C. plan 


La SALLE | 


Companion Car to Cadillac—From $2495 to $2685, f.o.b. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO, 
Detroit, Michigan, 


Detroit 


Through W-E-A-F, New York, anda network of twenty-two associated stations, the Cadillac Motor Car Company will in- 
clude an interesting announcement in its special program Thursday evening, May 5th,8to9 P.M., Eastern Standard Time. 
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Municipal 


Bonds 


Actual Sale Is Denied 
In Transfer of Paper 


No Conveyance of Title Found 
Under Terms of Agree- 
ment, 

MEMORANDUM OF GENERAL COUNSEL OF 
THE BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 

G. C. M. 1451. 

Interest on convertible certificates of 
ownership in municipal bonds is taxable 
income, according to a memorandum 
opinion by the General Counsel of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, G. C. M. 
1451, construing section 213(a) of the 
1926 Revenue Act. 

The opinion follows in full text:: 

The opinion of this office is requested 
as to whether interest on the “ 
certificates of ownership in municipal 
bonds” issued by the M Company is tax- 
able income. 

The contentions of the M Company are 
that upon the issuance by it of convert- 


ible certificates of ownership a sale of } 


municipal improvement bonds to the cer- 
tificate holder has been effected; that the 
covenants made by the M Company 
(hereinafter called the corporation) are 
in the nature of guaranties and not origi- 
nal obligations; and that the O Company 
(hereinafter called the trustee) the 


is 


mere conduit through which income from | 
nontaxable securities is paid to the cer- | conveyed to the certificate holders. 
| ultimate purpose and effect of the trans- 
} action must be determined from an analy- 
| sis of the provisions of the certificates | 


tificate holders who are the owners of 
the bonds held in trust. 


Terms of Certificates 


Are Received 

There was filed a copy of one of such 
certificates, the material part of which 
reads as follows: 

“For value received, M. Company, a 
corporation (hereinafter referred to as 
the ‘corporation’), does hereby sell and 


transfer to the purchaser of this cer- | 


tificate all of its right, title, and inter- 
est in municipal improvement bonds is- 
sued under special assessment laws of 
the State of R (hereinafter referred to 
as ‘bonds’), of the aggregate unpaid face 
value of $1,000, and said corporation 
hereby certifies that said bonds with 
other like bonds are now deyasited with 
the O Company, a corporatiot..(herein- 
after referred to as the ‘trustee’), as 
trustee, to hold the same under a certain 
trust agreement, dated the day of 
——, 192—, and that the bearer hereof, 
or if this certificate be registered, the 
registered holder hereof, entitled to 
participate in the proceeds and 
of such bonds, so deposited, to the ex- 
tent of the principal sum of $1,000 pay- 
able from such proceeds and avails on 
the day of 193—, with interest 
on said sum from the date hereof at the 
rate of 6 per cent per annum, payable 
seminnnually on the Ist days of January 
and July in each year * * *; or the bearer 
hereof, or such registered owner, is en- 
titled at any time upon demand and the 
surrender of this certificate, together 
with its unmatured coupons, to said trus- 
tee, to receive bonds of unpaid face value 
equal to the principal sum herein men- 
tioned, the accrued interest to be ad- 
justed as of date of delivery on both this 
certificate and the bonds so delivered. 
“By the acceptance of this certificate, 
the bearer registered owner hereof 
releases and waives all interest or othe. 
sums collected by said trustee upon such 
bonds in excess 


is 


or 


of the principal sum 
herein mentioned and interest thereon at 
the rate herein specified, and does hereby 
agree to all the terms said trust 
agreement, which is hereby made a part 
hereof the same as though incorporated 
herein. 

“The corporation, for the 
better securing the distrib ! the 
proceeds and avails of such bonds, has 
deposited with said trustee bonds of the 
aggregate unpaid fact value equal to 110 
per cent of the principal sum 
stated. The corporation hereby 
nants that such percentage shall be 
tained and that the principal and inter- 
est to become due upon said bonds, when 
and as the same matures, will 
Such covenant continue as 
such bonds remain on deposit 
trustee.” 

The 
July 1, 


of 


purpose ol 


mn of 


herein 


paid. 
long as 
with said 


be 


to 


date gt 

192—. 

Holders Receive 
$30 Each Half Year 


The coupons 


rtificate 


attached to this 
tificate each entitle the 

ceive $30 from the avails of on 
deposit with the according to 
the terms of such trust and the M Com- 
pany covenants that such amount 
be paid. These coupons are 
the 1st of July and on 
uary 


holdet to re- 
bonds 


trustee 


will 
payable on 
the Ist of Jan- 
A copy of 
was filed is dated May 15, the in- 
terest payable- semiannually the 
15th day of May and November of each 
year. 

The trust agreement referred to in 
the certificate makes no provision as to 
the date under which 
be issued. That 
the interest on the municipal 
ment bonds is payable 
of January and July of each It 
will thus seen the of 
maturity of interest on the certificates 
hear no relation to the date of maturity 
of interest on the bonds. 

In the the holder releases 
“all interest or other sums collected by 
said trustee upon such bonds in excess 
of the principal sum herein mentioned 
and the interest at the rate 
herein specified He also 
agrees to abide by) terms of 
he trust 

The bonds referred to 

® municipal bonds 
renerally bear 


another certificate which 
and 
is on 


certificates may 
that 
improve- 
the 2d day 5 


agreement states 
on 
vear. 
that 


be dates 


certificate 


thereon 


of 


-of the 
agreement 

in the certificate 
which, Jit is 


alt 


stated, 
interest 


YEARLY 


convertible | 


avails | 


the rate of 7 


| annual 


; agreement 


| transaction 


| before maturity 
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Taxation 


Interest on Convertible Certificates of Ownership 
In Municipal Bonds Declared to Be Taxable Income 


per cent and mature in installments. 
The trust agreement provides that the 
corporation shall deposit with the trustee 
bonds in unpaid face value equal to 110 
per cent of the par value of outstanding 
certificates, such bonds to bear interest 
at a rate not less than the rate men- 
tioned in the certificate. The trust 
agreement also contains the following 
proviso: . 

“* * * provided, however, that the 
corporation may substitute a larger 
amount of bonds bearing a lower rate of 
interest in place of part or all of such 
hereinabove required to be de- 
posited, on condition that the amount of 
interest due on such bonds so 
deposited or substituted shall, in the 
aggregate, equal or exceed the aggregate 
amount of annual interest mentioned in 
such certificates.” 


bonds 


The material question is whether the 
municipal improvement bonds in the 
hands of the trustee are the property of 
the corporation or of the certificate hold- 
ers—that is, whether the certificate hold- 


| ers receive part of the interest from the 


bonds as owners thereof or from bonds 
belonging to the corporation as interest 
on its obligations. 


The certificates recite an absolute sale | 


but qualify this by making the trust 
a part of the certificates to 
the same extent as though incorporated 
therein. The of the trust 
agreement which is thus made a part of 
the certificates are inconsistent with the 
theory that the bonds are sold and title 
The 


provisions 


read as a whole, 
name by which the 
be labeled by the 


and trust agreement 
regardless of the 
may 
parties. 

In Heryford vy. Davis (102 U. S. 2 
the court said: 


35), 


Intention of Parties 
Governs Agreement 

“What, then, is true construction 
of the contract? answer this 


tne 


The 


to 


| question is not to be found in any name 


which the parties may have given to the 
instrument, and not 
lar provisions it contains, disconnected 
from all others, but in the ruling inten- 
tion of the parties, gathered from all the 
language they have It is the legal 
effect of the whole which is to be sought 
for. The form of the instrument is of 
little account. 

“Though the contract industriously and 
repeatedly spoke of loaning the cars to 
the railroad company for hire, for four 
months, and delivering them for use for 
hire, it manifest that no bail- 
ment for hire was intended.” 

The holder of an unmatured certifi- 
cate can exercise no rights of ownership 
over the bonds held by the trustee and 
has no right in them except as security 
for the fulfillment by the corporation of 
its covenants. On the other hand, the 
corporation may at any time, while not 
in default on its obligation, withdraw 
any or all the bonds in the trust, pro- 
vided it substitutes others of equal value 
in amount and interest. Thus, subject 


used. 


is 


mere 


to the obligation to maintain bonds suffi- | 


cient to comply with the trust agree- 
ment, the corporation has every right of 
ownership. It has even greater property 
rights than an ordinary pledgor. 
Whenever certificates or coupons 
due, the corporation merely advances 
sufficient to pay the obligation 
and withdraws the bonds it has pledged 
ith the trustee. 


fall 


money 


Variety of Bonds 
Held by Trustee 
Althougt 
provides 
holder 


a certificate recites a sale, it 
upon maturity the 
receive money from the 
bonds. It is true that it 
ler the right at any time 
to surrender the certifi- 
bonds. It is also true 
agreement provides that 
in shall preclude the holder 
from taking bonds in lieu 
the certificate holder in 
can acquire bonds until he 
other words, he possesses 
1 an unexercised option does 
vnership. (Western Union 
» v. Brown, 253 U. S. 101.) 
rs that the bonds mature in 
and at different times, and 
thus poss: as tax exempt securi 
different market values. The corporation 
has the right to substitute bonds bear- 
ing differen’ and lower rates of interest. 
The bonds held by the trustee 
is not, therefore, composed, nor intended 
by the parties to be composed, of bonds 
of the character or of the same 
case is clearly distinguish- 
cases where there is a 
mass of fungible goods, such 
, or Wine. 


its 
- tle t + 
avails of the 
gives the ho 
cate and receive 
that the t: 
nothing the 


t maturit 


av 


an option, a? 
not confer 
Telegraph ¢ 

It apne 
installment 


ties 


mass 


value. Tt 
fron 
sale fron 
grain, 
Sut 


able nose 
as 
rtificate holder does exercise 
his optic take bonds, something is to 
be done before he can receive them. He 
i to any one of 
ut to only such as the trustee 

The trust agreement pro- 
“the trustee shall select from 


led or more 
the 
may 
vide 
the 
such bonds as it 
either a oO 


of the 


bond 
may deem expedient, 
maturity or as security, 
aid face value equal in amount 
possible to the par value of 
cates surrendered.” It 
the payment of cash 
make up whatever difference may exist. 
It is to be noted further that a certifi- 
holder received only 6 per cent, it 
matters not what may be the rate paid 
on the bonds, that he receives 
gain upon the of the bonds. 
gain belongs to the corporation. 
From the seems clear that it 
was the intention of the parties 
that no title the any 
them | equitable, should vest i: 
the « holder by virtue of the 
certificate. With respect 
deposited with the trustee, 


to 
as neat 


said cei 


provides fo 


cate 


and 
sale 


no 


above it 
in 


to bonds, or of 


oO? 


is 
to the 


lance { the 


bond 


alone in any particu- | 


on deposit with said trustee | 


also } 
to | by petitioner accepted in lieu of inven- 
tories submitted by the Commissioner of | 


cost 


This | 


Contract Construed 
On Basis of Intention 


Statement of Change in Owner- 


ship Held Erroneous in 
View of Facts. 


the certificate holder acquired merely a 
lien securing to him the payment of the 


principal sum covered by the certificate | 


and interest, together with the right at 


| his election to exchange his certificate for 
| bonds to be selected by the trustee. 


was the intention of the parties and this 


| was the legal effect of their transaction. 


The obligation of the certificate is the 
obligation of the corporation. If that 


certificate is retained by the holder and | 


not surrendered in exchange for bonds, 
the full amount of. the obligation, prin- 
cipal and interest, will be retired upon 


maturity by funds produced by the cor- 
Such is the obligation of the | 


poration. 
corporation, regardless of any increase or 
decrease in the value of the bonds and 
regardless of the amount of any 
ceeds, principal or interest, derived 
therefrom. The certificate holder re- 
taining his certificate is entitled to the 
payment in full of the principal sum 
represented thereby with interest and 
nothing more. The obligation of the 


certificate, however, it may be disguised, 


represents an obligation of the corpora- 
tion. The receipt of any payments made 
in connection therewith, principal or in- 
terest, not such a receipt as will be 
tax exempt to the recipient. Hitner 


is 


v. Lederer, published as Treasury Deci- | 


sion 3905 (C. B. V-2, 
It 


152-154.) 


therefore, the opinion of this 


1s, 


| office that interest received by a holder 


of a convertible certificate of ownership 
of the M Company is not exempt from 
Federal income tax. 

G. C. M. 1451. 


Decisions of Board of 
Tax Appeals. 
30, 


Promulgated April 1927. 


Merchants National Bank, Petitioner, 
vy. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
No. 8179. 

1. Where a bank keeps its books of 
account on the cash receipts and dis- 
bursements basis, except as to interest 
on securities owned, it will not be al- 
lowed to report interest on securities 
owned on th® accrual basis, even though 
its books have been so kept over a long 
period of years. 

2. Value of good will determined. 
Kleeson Company, Petitioner, v. Com- 

missioner of Internal Revenue. 

7050. 


Where a corporation acquired without | 
cost in 1919 a contract for the hire of | 


value, if 
not be in- 
Held, fur- 
not war- 


convict labor, held, taht the 
any, of such contract may 
cluded in invested capital. 
ther, that the evidence does 


rant a finding that the contract had a | 


value at the date of acquisition, the ex- 
haustion of which may be spread over 
the life of the contract and an aliquot 
part which may be deducted from 
gross income in income-tax returns. 
Baston-Cook Co., Petitioner, v. Commis- 

sioner of Internal Revenue. No. 5458, 

Bad debts. Certain accounts receiv- 
able ascertained to be worthless and 
charged off within the taxable years al- 
lowed as a deduction from gross income; 
certain other accounts claimed by the 
petitioner disallowed. 


of 


Peti- 
Internal 


San Angelo Telephone Company, 
tioner, v. Commissioner of 
Revenue. No. 8265. 

The Board will not pass on whether 
one “eature which might enter into peti- 
tioner’s computation of depreciation has 
been incorrectly determined by the Com- 
missioner, when full information is not 
available to show whether the deprecia- 
tion as allowed or claimed is reasonable. 
Charles H. Haynes, Excutor, Estate of 

R. R. Haynes, Petitioner, v. 

sioner of Internal Revenue, No. 9584. 

Amounts expended for ordinary and 
necessary repairs to property were pro- 
per deductions from gross income. 
Charles H. Touzalin Agency, Petitioner, 

vy. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 

No. 11540. 

Personal classification denied. 
The Aluminum Flake Co., Petitioner, v. 

Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 

Nos. 4669, 8444. 

The value for invested capital pur- 
poses of a clay deposit paid in for stock 
in 1903 determined. 

Phoenix Glass Co., Petitioner, v. 
missioner of Internal Revenue. 
8570, 16798. 
The Board 


service 


Com- 
Nos. 


from the 
holding 
his de- 


is not wararnted 
evidence this proceeding 
that the Commissioner erred 
termination of a reasonable 
for exhaustion, wear and tear, and ob- 
solescence of the property used 
petitioner’s business. 
Ozark Mills, Inc., Petitioner, v. 
missioner of Internal Revenue. 


teorid. 


Petitioner’s method of valuing raw cot- 


in 
in 


in 


Com- 


ton inventories on a cost basis by the | 


use of perpetual inventories maintained 


revised inventories on an average 

basis submitted by the petitioner. 

Lavenstein Corporation, Petitioner, v. 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
No. 7221. 
Affiliation denied. 
C. Walker, jr., 
missioner Internal Revenue. 
H. C. Walker, jr., Petitiong:, v. 
missioner of Internal Revepue. Elias 
Goldstein, Petitioner, v. Cémmissioner 
of Internal Revenue. Mr. Elias Gold- 


Com- 
Mrs. 
Com- 


Petitioner, v. 
of 


stein, Petitioner, y. Commissioner of . 


This | 


| the General Counsel 
| Internal Revenue has ruled in an opinion. 


pro- | 


| was filed by the taxpayer. 


No. | still pending ‘before the Board; and that 


| 274 (a) 


Commis- | 
| fice that, if the aj 


| running 
} upon the collecti: 
| was suspended 


| tion as to wheth« 





allowance 


in the | 


No. | 
| lease 


| the lease as he: 
; gain 





| of money they 


Deductions 


Allowances 


Tax Appeals Cheek 
Running of Statute of 
Limitations for Time 


Counsel for Bureau of Inter- 
nal Revenue Interprets 
Act of 1926 in Two 


Cases. 


| MEMORANDUM OF GENERAL COUNSEL OF 


BUREAU 

1539. 

The running of the statute of limita- 
tions upon outstanding assessments ap- 
pealed to.the Board of Tax Appeals was 
suspended for the period from the date 
of enactment of the 1926 Revenue Act to 
the date of the decision of the Board has 
become final and for 60 days thereafter, 
of the Bureau of 


oF INTERNAL REVENUE, No. 


No opinion was expressed as to whether 
the ruhning of the statute was suspended 
for any additional period of time prior 
to the enactment of the Act. 

The memorandum of the General 
Counsel to this effect, No. 1539, follows: 

An opinion is requested as to whether 
the filing of an appeal with the United 
States Board of Tax Appeals suspends 
the running of the six-year statute of 
limitations, provided section 278(d) 


in 


| of the Revenue Act ef 1926, upon the col- 
| lection of income and profits taxes. 


Specific Cases Reviewed. 

It appears that the collector at —— 
has several outstanding accounts where 
the six-year period after date of assess- 
ment has expired in connection with 
which appeals have been taken to the 
Board of Tax Appeals. One of these 
cases is in the name of A and represents 
additional 1918 income taxes assessed 
under date of June —, 1920. The tax- 
payer filed a claim for abatement of the 
tax, which was apparently rejected by 


; the Bureau some time since the passage 


of the 1924 Act. The taxpayer there- 
upon filed an appeal with the Board, and 
while the appeal was pending the six- 
year period for collection of the tax ex- 
pired June —, 1926. 

In a somewhat similar case, in the 
name of the M Company, there was as- 
sessed additional tax for the year 1988 
under date of September 1920, 
against which a claim for abatement 
This claim 
was rejected by the Bureau subsequent 
to the enactment of the 1924 Act, and 
the taxpayer filed an appeal with the 
Board. While the appeal was pending 
the six-year period for collection of the 
tax expired under date of September 
—, 1926, collection waiver having 


no 


| been filed by the taxpayer. 


The records disclose that the appeals 
in the cases were filed with the United 
States Board of Tax Appeals prior to 
the enactment of the Revenue Act of 
1926; that the appcal in the case of A is 


the appeal in the case of the M Com- 
pany was decided by the Board under 
date of November —, 1926. 

(Parts of section 277(b) and section 
283 of the Revenue Act of 1926 were set 
forth here). 

Provisions Interpreted. 

Under the foregoing provisions, in any 

case where an appeal was pending be- 


peals at the time of the enactment of the 


| Revenue Act of 1926 to the date the de- 
| deficiency in tax assessed before June 3, 
| 1924, but 


not paid in full before that 


; burn, Joseph 


| the city of 


| fore the United States Board of Tax Ap- | 


date, the collection of the tax so assessed | 


shall be subject to the same provisions 
and limitations as in the case of a de- 
ficiency in tax imposed by ‘the Revenue 


| Act of 1926, and, except in the case of 


jeopardy (see subdivision (i)), the pro- 
hibition against a distraint or a proceed- 
ing in court for the collection of a de- 
ficiency in tax as 
is applicable. 
so prescribed, howeyer, 
period from the da 
Revenue Act of 1 
cision of the Boar 
correspondingly, t 
the suspension 0 
statute of limita 
subdivision (b) of 
such period and 6( 

It is according! 


The prohibition 
covers only the 
e of enactment of the 
26 to the date of de- 
has become final, and 
erefore, the period of 
the running’ of the 
ons provided for 


days thereafter. 


veals filed in the cases 
of A and the M 
spect to outstan 
of the 


ng assessments, 
tatute of 
of such assessments 
the period from the 
date of the enac:ment of the 
Act of 1926 to th: 
the Board has by 
days thereafter. 
No opinion is 


‘ome final and for 60 
cpressed on the ques- 
under the provisions 
of subdivision (1) of section 283-of the 
Revenue Act of 1926 the running of the 
statute of ‘limitations is suspended for 


any additional prriod of time prior to 


| by the instant cases 


an opinion on t} question is unneces- 


| sary. 


G. C. M. 1539. 


Internal Revenue. No, 8266, 8267, 
8268, 8269. 

1. A donation by a husband to his 
wife of his interest in an oil and gas 
which was community property 
under the laws of Louisiana, vests in 
the wife the husband’s then interest in 
separate property and 
resulting from a subsequent sale 
by the wife should be taxed as her gain. 

2. The right of the husband under the 
laws of Louisiana to revoke a donation 
to his wife is a mere power and until 
exercised the title to the property 
donated remains in the wife. 

3. Where the owners of an interest 
in an oil and gas lease sold and trans- 
ferred their interest for a certain sum 
not entitled to a de- 
against any gain re- 
sale, even though the 
the sale was payable 
royalties, 


are 
pletion allowance 
sulting from thx 
consideration fo: 
solely out of 


prescribed in section | 


in | 
ection 277 covers only | 


the opinio of this of- | 
Company were in re- | 


the ! 
limitations | 


Revenue | 
date the decision of | 
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‘STATES: Trusts; Profits: State of Idaho: Sec, 219, 1926 Act.—Profit from 
sale of real estate, under laws of Idaho, must be included in gross income 
of estate, and any amount of profit properly paid or credited to heirs or de- 


visees is allowable deduction from gross income.—I. T. 


Page 666, Col. 5 (Volume II.) 


9° 


2349—Yearly Index 


TNCOME: Gross: Inclusions: Ownership Certificates: Sec. 213(a), 1926 Act.— 
Ingerest on convertible certificates of ownership in municipal bonds is tax- 
able income, held in case of company issuing and selling “‘convertable certifi- 


cates of ownership in municipal bonds,” 


the company retaining rights of 


ownership, atfd certificates of company not exempt from Federal income tax. 
—G. C. M. 1451.—Yearly Index Page 666, Col. 1 (Volume IT.) 


IMITATIONS: Period For Assessment and Collection of Tax: 1926 Act.— 

Running of statute of limitations upon outstanding assessments appealed 

to Board of Tax Appeais suspended for period from date of enactment of 1926 

Act to date decision of Board has become final and 60 days thereafter.—No 

opinion whether statute suspended for any additional time prior to enactment 
yf Act (G. C. M. 1539.) —Yearly Index Page 666, Col. 4 (Volume II.) 


IMITATIONS: Collection: Assessment: 


1924 and 1926 Acts.—Collection can 


not be made either by distraint or proceeding in court.in any case where 
five-year period of limitation in Sec. 250(d) of 1921 Act, or such. five-year 
period extended by waivers, expired prior to date of enactment of 1924 Act 


(June 2, 


1924), and six-year perioa of limitation upon collection of tax after 


assessment in Sec. 278(d) of 1924 and 1926 Acts does not apply.—G. C. M. 
1546.—Yearly Index Page 666, Col. 6 (Volume II.) 


OSSES: Obsolescence: Good Will, Trade Marks, Etc.: 


Prohibition.— Losses 


of intangible property due to war-time and Federal prohibition legisla- 
tion are not proper tax deductions—Mary M. Dowling, Appeal (Board of Tax 
Appeals.)—Yearly Index Page 666, Col. 7 (Volume II.) 
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City Tax on Vendors 
Is Opposed as Invalid 


| Contention Made of Improper 


Exercise of Police and Re- 
straint of Trade. 


A suit brought to prevent enforcement 


of an ordinance of the city of Piedmont, | 


Calif., and certain resolutions adopted 
pursuant thereto, on the ground that 
they are a direct burden on, and inter- 
ference with, interstate commerce and in 
conflict with Section 8 of Article I of 
the Federal Constitution, was argued be- 
fore the Supreme Court of the United 
States April 29, 1927. 

The case is that of Real Silk Hosiery 
Mills v. City of Piedmont et al., etc., No. 
313. John G. Milburn argued for’ the 


| Real Silk Hosiery Mills (John G. Mil- 


W. Welsh; Henry G. W. 
Dinkelspiel and Ralph Bamberger on the 
brief); H. C. Brandenburg argued for 
Piedmont, and leave was 
given for the filing of a brief on its be- 
half within five days. 

The ordinance in question declared it 
to be unlawful for any person, firm or 
corporation to offer to sell, or sell any- 
thing from place place the 


streets in the city of Piedmont, whether 


to or in 
then in his actual possession or not, with- 
out first procuring a written permit from 
the city marshal, It-requires a payment 
of $1, termed a registration fee, and $12 
dollars per year, termed an application 
fee, before such permit shall be granted. 

The Real Silk Hosiery Mills is an IIli- 
nois corporation engaged in manufactur- 
ing silk hosiery.at Indianapolis and sell- 
ing it throughout the United States di- 
rect to 


consumers. It employes repre- 


Limitation Explained 
On Income Tax Suits 


Collection Prevented If Action 
Is Not Crought Within 
Specified Time. 
MEMORANDUM OF 
THE BUREAU OF 
G. C. M. 1546. é 
Taxes may not be collected, either by 


GENERAL COUNSEL OF 
INTERNAL REVENUE, 


distraint or a proceeding in court, in any | 
| case where the five-year period of limi- 


tation contained in section 250(d) of the 
1921 Revenue Act, or such five-year pe- 
riod as extended by waivers, expired 


1924 Revenue Act (June 2, 1924), and 


| the collection of a tax after assessment 


sentatives, solicitors er salesmen who go 


from house to house soliciting and ac- 
cepting orders. 

When a purchaser is found the solici- 
tor fills out and signs a so-called order 
blank in duplicate. Part of the price is 


paid as a deposit by the customer and | 


this part constitutes the compensation of 
the solicitor. The remainder is paid 
when the articles purchased are deliv- 
ered C. O. D. 

It was argued for the Silk Mills that 
the ordinance and resolutions in ques- 
tions are a direct burden upon interstate 
commerce and, therefore, in conflict with 
the commerce clause and unauthorized. 

The contention was made that the res- 
olutions to do constitute a just and rea- 
sonable exercise of the police power of 
the city of Piedmont for the protection 


| of its citizens. 


| the enactment of the said Act, as under | 
| the facts present: 


| estate 


RULING 


Realty Profits in Idaho 
Held to Be Gross Income 


OF BUREAU OF 
NUE, I. T. 2849. 
Profit from sale of real estate must 

be included in gross income of an estate 

for’ tax purposes under the laws 


INTERNAL REVE- 


of | 


Idaho, and any amount of profit prop- | 


erly paid or credited to the heirs or de- | 


visees is an allowable 
such gross income. 
fect construing section 219 of the 1926 
Revenue Act, has been published by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, I. T. 2349, 
as follows: ; 

Under the Code of Idaho the entire es- 
tate of a decedent, real and personal, 
whether decedent died testate or intes- 
tate, passes to his executor or adminis- 
trator for the purposes of administra- 
tion, and any profit from a sale of real 
for purposes of administration 
must be included in the gross income of 
the estate. Any amount of the profit 
properly paid or credited to the heirs 
or devisees allowable as a deduction 
from such gross income, 

I. T. 2349 


deduction from 


A ruling to this ef- | 


contained in section 278(d) of the 1924 


and 1926 Revenue Acts does not apply. 


A memorandum opinion to this effect | 
has been made by the General Counsel of | 


the Bureau of Internal Revenue, G. C. 
M. 1546, as follows: 


An opinion is requested as to whether 


| an income tax assessed against the M 


partnership for 1917 can be legally col- 
lected. 

It appears that the partnership return 
for 1917 was filed on March 30, 1918; 
that an assessment waiver was executed 
on February 10, 1921, which expired, 


on April 1, 1924; that the tax was as- 


sessed on January 30, 1924; and that on | oral prohibition legislation 


August 5, 1925, a lien was recorded on 
the proper records. It further appears 
that no prggeecding, either by distraint 
or in court, has been commenced for the 
collection of the tax. 

In United States v. Board et al, (14 
Fed. (2d), 459) (U. S. D. Index 2058, 
Vol. I) the court said: 

“The Act of 1924 extended the time 
within which suit might be brought on 
of taxes accruing under the 
1916, 1917, 1918, and 
1921 for six years following the assess- 
ment of the tax, provided the assess- 
ment was made within five years after 
the return wag filed; and provided fur- 
ther, that the right to bring such action 
was not barred under such previous stat- 
at the time the Revenue Act of 
1924 was enacted.” 


account 


Revenue Acts of 


utes 


Since the decision in the Board case, | 


supra, the Supreme Court, on February 
21, 1927, rendered its decision in the 
case of the New York & Albany’ Light- 
erage Co. v. Bowers (T. D. 4009, Bulle- 
tin VI-15, 20). (U.S. D. Index 4342, 
Vol. I.) It was held in that case that 
collection by distraint of income and ex- 
cess profits taxes imposed by the Reve- 
nue Acts of 1916 and 1917 is barred by 
section 250(d) of the Revenue Act of 
1921, upon the expiration of five years 
from the time the return was filed, al- 
though the taxes were duly assessed 
within the five-year period provided by 
section 250(d) of that Act. 

The effect of these two decisions is 
that in any _Case where the five-year 
period of limitation provided by section 
250(d) of the Revenue Act of 1921, or 
such five-year period as extended by 
waivers, expired prior to the date of 
the enactment of the Revenue Act of 
1924 (June 2, 1924), the six-year period 
of limitation upon the collection of a 
tax after assessment provided by sec- 
tion 278(d) of the Revenue Acts of 1924 
and 1926 does not apply, and that collec- 
tion cannot be made in such cases either 
by distraint or a proceeding in court. 

The time fox assessment and collection 


| of the tax in the instant case expired 


prior to June 2, 1924, the date of the 
enactment of the Revenue Act of 1924, 





| 287.92, 
| taxpayer discontinued the 
| property for distilling whisky and there- 
| after none of the assets in question were 
prior to the date of the enactment of the | 


; and botitling goods theretofore manu- 
° ee | factured. 
the six-year period of limitation upon | 








Distillery 


Property 


Intangible Losses 
Due to Prohibition 
Not Tax Deductions 


Board of Tax Appeals Rules 
in Case Involving Obso- 
lescence of Distil- 
lery Property. 


APPEAL OF MARY M. Dow Linc, BOARD oF 

TAx AppgALs, No. 2394, 

Denying allowance of prohibition losses 
of intangible property, the Board herein 
allowed the obsolescence of stipulated 
value of certain tangible property owned 
by the taxpayer. The only issue in- 
volved was whether the petitioner was 
entitled to certain deduction: from gross 
income for 1919, 1920, and 1921 on ac. 
count of obsolescence of tangible and 
intangible property resulting frrom war- 
time and Federal prohibition legislation. 

H. A. Mihills for the petitioner and 
A. H. Fast for the Commissioner. 

Inherited Business. 
The findings of fact and decision fol- 
low: 


Findings of Fact: 1. The taxpayer is 


} an individual who, prior to the enactment 
| of 


wartime prohibition legislation and 
the adoption of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 


| States, was engaged in the business of 
| manufacturing, storing, bottling and sell- 


ing whisky. This business she inherited 
from her husband, deceased in 1903, who 
had been a distiller for about 40 years, 

2. During the years involved in this 
appeal, the taxpayer owned two distillery 
properties, 


Opinion by Lansdon: The facts with 


| respect to the tangible property of the 


taxpayer used for distilling purposes 


| are well established by the evidence. The 
| parties have stipulated that at March i, 


1913, the aggregate value of buildings 
and machinery was $200,850; that de- 
preciation sustained and allowed by the 
Commissioner from March 1, 1913, to 
December 31, 1917, was $57,562.08; and 
that the depreciated value of such as- 
sets, at January 1, 1918, was $143,- 
Prior to January 1, 1918, the 
use of her 


used except for the purpose of storing 


Obsolescence Period. 

On December 18, 1917, Congress 
adopted the joint resolution submitting 
the prohibition amendment to the Con- 
stitution to the States for ratification. 
In January, 1918, unexpected favorable 
action on the amendment by several 
States indicated the certainty of early 
ratification by the requisite three-fourths 


| of the States. 


The effective date of the Eighteenth 


| Amendment was January 16, 1920, and 
| the Federal order requiring concentra- 


tion of whisky for storage purposes was 
promulgated November 1, 1923. These 
facts establish an obsolescence period ex- 


| tending from January 1, 1918, to Novem- 
| ber 1, 1923, during which the tangibe 
under Mimeograph 3085 (C. B. II-1, 174), | Pv¢ , 
| tiling, bottling and storage purposes sus- 


property of the taxpayer used for dis- 


tained obsolescence on account of Fed- 


Small Salvage Value. 

The evidence discloses that at the ter- 
mination of the obsolescence period the 
property in quetsion had only a small 
salvage value. In 1925 an offer of $800 
was made for Plant No. 59. We have no 
information as to the relative value of 
the two plants and believe that $2,000 
is a fair estimate of their combined sal- 
vage value at the date of their final 
abandonment by the taxpayer for the 
purposes of her business. The period 


| of obsolescence is 55-6 years from De- 


cember 31, 1917. 


We are of the opinion that the tax- 
payer is entitled to deduct aliquot parts 
of $143,287.82 for exhaustion, wear and 
tear, including obsolescence, in each in- 
come and profits-tax return made dur- 
ing such period, with due consideration 
for a salvage value of $2,000. Appeal 
of Manhattan Brewing Co., 6 B. T. A, 
(United States Daily, Index 580, Vol. II), 

The taxpayer also claims the right 
to deduction from gross income for each 
of the taxable years on account of the 
obsolescence of intangible assets consist- 
ing of trade names and good will. We 
are convinced that such ifitangibles had 
a value of at least $250,000 at the be- 
ginning of the period of obsolescence and 
that such value was lost during such 
period as a result of legislation. As the 
courts have held that intangibles of the 
nature here involved are not used in 
trade or business in a manner that sub- 
jects them to exhaustion, wear and tear 
and that obsolescence is merely an exe 
tension, or addition to the meaning of the 
words exhaustion, wear and tear, the tax- 
payer’s contention on this point is de. 
nied. Red Wing Malting Co. v. Willcuts, 
15 Fed. (2d) (United States Daily, In- 
dex 3398, Vol. I) (certiorari denied 
March 21, 1927). 

Judgment will be entered on 10 days’ 
notice, under Rule 50. 

Sternhagen dissents. 

April 22, 1927. 


Consequently, under the rule of the 
above-cited cases, the tax assessed 
against the M partnership cannot now 
be legally collected. 

A. W. GREGG, 


General Counsel, Bureau of 


ae em a 


Internal Revenua 
G. C, M. 1546. 
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Industrial 


Production 


Redistribution Made 


Of Tramp Tonnage 
To Normal Routes 


Return of Ships Used Dur- | 


ing British Coal Strike 
Brings Decrease in Full 
Cargo Rates. 


A gradual redistribution to normal 
routes of the tramp tonnage attracted 
into the trans-Atlagtic trade by the 
British coal strike occurred in the first 
quarter of 1927, according to a state- 
ment issued on May 3 by the Transporta- 
tion Division, Department of Commerce. 

The full text of the statement fol- 
lows: 

The tramp tonnage attracted into the 
trans-Atlantic trade by the, British coal 
strike in 1926 underwent gradual redis- 


tribution to normal routes during the | 


With this redis- 
freight rates in 


first quarter of 1927. 
tribution, full-cargo 
general declined 
index number, compiled*by the Trans- 
portation Division fell to 112 per cent of 
the 1911-1913 average as compared with 
124 per cent in the fourth quarter of 
1926. 

However, the situation in the first 
quarter of 1927 was more favorable than 
in any corresponding period since 1922 
and was far better than in the first quar- 
ter of 1926, when the index number had 


receded to 94 per cent of the 1911-1913 | 


average. 
Index Number Higher. . 
The trend of full-cargo freight rates, 


quarter by quarter, since the beginning | 


of 1923 is shown by statistics issued by 


the Transportation Division based upon | 
the average of rates for 1911-1913 as | 


100. In the first three months of 1923, 
the index number of such rates was 110, 


in the first quarter of 1924 it was 111, | 
in the same period of 1925 it was 103, | 


in the first quarter of 1926 it had de- 

clined to 94 but in the January-March 

period of the current year it was 112. 
The index numbers for these rates dur- 


ing the second quarter of each of the | 
past four years, commencing with the | 


1923 period, were 109, 110, 96 and 89 
for 1923, 1924, 1925 and 1926, respec- 
tively. The numbers for the second 


quarter of those years, starting with | 
The in- | 
dexes for the last quarter, given in the | 
same order, were: 107, 102, 90 and 124. | 


1923, were 104, 102, 92 and 101. 


Because of the coal strike in the 
United Kingdom and the consequent 
stoppage of coal exports from that coun- 
try, no charters were effected during Oc- 


tober and November, 1926, on three of | 
the routes previously used in mapping 
the trend of freights. The index num- | 
ber for the last quarter of 1926 has 


been based, therefore, on the available 


routes as of October and Nov ; 
= ovember, 


Duty Levied on Cloth 
Adjudged Excessive 


a) ‘ ' 
Customs Court Also Rules on | 


Proper Tariff for Cherries 
in Brine. 


New York, May 4,—Protests of G. 


Nakayama and H. Sakai & Bros.., having | 


to do with certain Japanese cotton crepe, 


are sustained in decisions just handed | 
Customs | 


down by the United States 
Court. The merchandise in questjon, the 
record disclosed, was assessed with an 


additional duty of 5 per cent ad valorem 


under paragraph 906, Act of 1922, as 


cotton cloth woven with drop boxes. 


The cloth in question, not having been | 
woven with drop boxes, Judge Weller | 


holds that no additional duty should have 
been imposed. (Protests 
51661-25 etc.) 
Pound Rate Given Cherries. 
_Certain merchandise, consisting 
pitted, sulphured cherries in brine, and 


assessed on entry at 40 per cent ad va- | 


lorem under paragraph 737, 1922 Tariff 
Act, should have been taxed at the rate 
of 2 cents per pound under the provision 
in said paragraph 737 for such cherries, 


the court rules in decisions sustaining 
Co., | 


protests of R. U. Delapenha & 
Thomas, Giangreco, the Sunbeam Pre- 
serving Co., Inc., and the Leghorn Pre- 
serving Co., Inc., of New York: also the 
F. H. Shallus Co., of Baltimore. Judge 
Waite writes the court’s opinion in the 
importers’ favor. (Protests 120927- 
G-44657-25, etc.) 
Collector’s Decision Affirmed. 

The collector of customs at the port 
of New Orleans is affirmed in a decision 
involving the correct tariff treatment of 
certain oxiodized rapeseed oil imported 
by Geo. W. Rueff. On entry, duty was 
imposed thereon at the rate of 20 per 
cent ad valorem under paragraph 57, 
Tariff Act of 1922. 

In challenging this assessment, the 
importer claimed the oil to be more 
properly dutiable at the rate of 6 cents 
per gallon under” paragraph 54 of the 
said act, which claim is overruled in 
an opinion by Judge McClelland. (Pro- 
tests 143450-G-8245, etc.) 

Coffee Expressing Device Classified. 

Certain coffee expressing apparatus, 
imported by Frank P. Wilson, is held by 
the United States Customs Court, in a 
ruling just rendered, to have been prop- 
erly assessed with duty at the rate of 40 
per cent ad valorem under paragraph 
399, Tariff Law of 1922, as manufac- 
tures of metal not specially provided for. 

The protestant claimed that duty 
should have been taken at but .30 per 
cent ad valorem under paragraph 372 of 
the same law, as machines not specially 
provided for, but this claim over- 
ruled by Judge Fischer, who affirms the 
40 per cent classification. (Protest 
181809-G-27858-26), 


Is 
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Gain Noted in Exports 
Of Electrical Goods 


March Total Exceeds That of 
February But Is Below 


1926. 


March exports of electrical equipment 


| from the United States, valued at approx- 


imately $8,551,561, exceded those of the 
previous month by $1,548,079, but were 


$34,781 less than the exports for March, | 


1926, according, to a statement just made 


by the Electrical Equipment Division, 


| Department of Commerce. 
The full text of the statement follows: | 


Exports of electrical equipment from 
the United States 1927, 
amounted 
which was $34,781 less than in the 
responding month of last year, but $1,- 


in March, 


| 548,079 more than in February of this 


year. With the exception of 1926, this 
was the highest amount recorded for the 
month. of March in recent years. The 
value of foreign shipments for the first 
three months of 1927 amounted to about 
$25,200,000, or approximately $600,000 
more than for the same period last year. 
Classes of Gains. 

The outstanding increases 
for March this year, as compared with 


the same month a year ago, were for | 
sig- | 


telephone apparatus and railway 
nals, switches and attachments. Exports 
of telephone switchboards increased 
$171,129, while other telephone equip- 
ment rose $140,635. Foreign shipments 


of railway signals, switches and attach- 


to approximately $8,551,561, | 
cor- | 


occurring | 





| 
ments registered a $103,841 gain. Elec- 
tric lamps showed on increase of $85,- 
276, flashlights having the largest indi- 
vidual gain of $74,881, but the value of 
exports of metal filament 
creased $15,363. 
j and cable 


de- 
Insulated copper wire 
rose $81,915, 


lamps 


eign trade in mining and industrial elec- 
| trie locomotives showed 
| ment, gaining $50,408 over March 
year, and $29,257 over February of this 
year. Shipments of motor-driven house- 
hold devices registered an increase of 
$62,973. 

Exports of batteries gained $94,565, 
with flashlight batteries and other pri- 
mary 
; individual increases, $49,676 and $40,781 
| respectively. Switches and circut break- 
ers over 10 amperes rose from $165,204 
| to $230,150, while portable electric tools 
increased $28,885. Smaller gains were 
recorded for motors under one horse- 
power, railway motors, starting and con- 
trolling equipment for industrial meo- 
accessories and parts for motors. 
electric fans, interior and street electric- 
lighting fixtures, and rubber and fric- 
tion tape. 





tors, 


Refrigerators Show Rise. 

During March this year $303,957 worth 
of refrigeration sets up to one ton ca- 
pacity were exported from the United 
States, which is a $142,442 increase over 
the preceding month. tefrigerators 
were not recorded separately last year. 
The foreign trade of the United States 
in transmission and distribution appa- 
| ratus’ during March, 1927, showed a 
$319,087 decrease, as compared with the 
same month last year. Switchboard 
panels, except telephones, registered the 


A and electrodes | 
for electric furnaces gained $67,616. For- | 


batteries registering the largest | 


| in any previous year with the exception 


| and rectifiers, double current 
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| ment of Commerce 


} ner of living. 


Industrial Output 
Grows at Twice Rate 


Of Employment Gain 


More Extensive Use of Ma- 
chinery Accounts for Part 


of Increase of 163 Per 


Cent in Production. 


Output of manufacturing industries 
of the United States increased 163 per 
cent between 1899 and 1923, measured 
by quantity or physical volume of goods 
produced, according to a study of census 
figures, as announced, May 4, by the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

The number of wage earners in in- 
dustry increased 88 per cent in this pe- 
riod. The balance of the increase in 
industrial production is represented by 
larger use of labor saving machinery. 


Direction of Expansion. 

The most striking rates of increase 
have occurred in those industries mak- 
ing goods which are used primarily for 
recreation and diversion or which have 
brought about radical changes in man- 
Other industries which 
show gains above average are those af- 
fected by the increasing mechanization 
of production, while industries making 
staple articles have shown only moderate 
increases. 

The study was made for the Depart- 
by Prof. Edmund 


| E. Day, of the University of Michigan, 


| and Woodlief Thomas, 


of the Federal 


| Reserve Board. 
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Production of Metals 


Increased in Mexico | 


| amounted to 24,033 


Gold and Graphite Noted As 
Only Re- 


Exceptions in 


ports for 1926. 


some improve- | 
last | 


Increases in the production of all im- 
| portant metals in Mexico, with the exceP- 
1926, have 


been reported to the Department of Com- 


tion of gold and graphite in 


meree, the Department stated on May 4. 
The full text of the statement follows: 
There was a notable increase in the 

production of all important metals in 

Mexico during the calendar year 1926, 

with 1925, except in the 
cases of gold and graphite, which showed 

| a slight reduction in output, according 
to advices from Acting Commercial At- 
tache George Wythe, Mexico City. The 
production of silver, lead and zine eX- 
ceeded all previous records, according to 
official figures. The producton of cop- 
per was also reported as greater than 


as compared 


and other measuring meters decreased 


$35,601, 


Shipments of transforming or con 
verting apparatus showed a $227,773 de- 
cline during March, power transformers 
and motor 
generators, Gynamotors, synchronous and 
other converters registering individual 
losses of $113,513 and $113,042, respec- 
tively. Stationary motors, 1. to 
horsepower, decreased $130,947, and mo- 
tors over 200 horsepower Showed a $36,- 


‘largest decline, $238,196, while watt-hour | 777 loss. 


200 } 


| of 


—_— 


1918, when copper was at a high 
premium on account of the war. 
Production of gold in Mexico in 1926 
kilos valued at 
040,616 pesos, as compared with 24,541 
kilos valued at 


29 
Os,- 


22,554 pesos in 1925. 


Production of silver 


32.7 


268 Rilos valued at 128,843,906 pesos, as 


| against 1,398,493 


against 2,889,962 kilos valued at 134,- 
339,843 pesos in 1925. The output of lead 
gained to 210,794,394 kilos valued 
85,912,921 pesos, as compared with 171,- 


767,429 kilos with a value of 68,412,747 | é : 
ations to restore an Upper Silesian Zine 


pesos in 1925. Production of copper in- 
creased to 53,763,192 kilos valued at 
119,705 pesos, as against an output of 51,- 
336,155 kilos valued at 32,653,883 pesos in 
1925. Production of zine totaled 105,- 
366,568 kilos valued at 37,875,406, rep- 
resenting a large increase over the total 
of 45,770,148 kilos valued at 15,969,176 
pesos produced in the preceding year. 
The ouipul of antimony advanced to 
2,614,444 kilos valued at 2,487,274 
kilos valued at 1,226,- 


969 pesos in 1925. 


change value of $0.4939 in 1925-and of 
$C.483087 in 1926. 

It will be noted that notwithstanding 
the serious decline in silver prices dur- 
ing the second half 


| value of silver production during that 


} year surpassed the 


| 


per cent. Lead production was 22.7 per 
cent greater than in the preceding year 
and copper production was 4.72 per cent 


greater. The output of zinc was not 


only the greatest in the history of Mexi- | 


can mines, but it also surpassed the best 
previous year, which was 1925, by more 
than 130 per cent. The production 
antimony increased 86.94 per cent: 


increased to 3,057,- | 


at | 


34,- | 


| been started in 


| cate 
a 1 = ; 

siderable time, 
| protracted-discussion between producing | 
The Mexican peso had an average ex- | countries on the question of their pro- 
| duction quotas. 


of 1926, the total | 


1925 output by 5.78 | 


of | 


Output Gains on Labor. 

The full text of the Department’s 
statement follows: 

Measured by quantity or physical 
volume of goods produced the output of 
manufacturing industries in the United 
States increased 163 per cent between 
1899 and 1923 according to a study of 
census figures just completed. The re- 
sults of this study, which was made 
for the Department of Commerce by 
Prof. Edmund E. Day, of the University 
of Michigan, and Woodlief Thomas, of 
the Federal Reserve Board, will be pub- 
lished under the title, “The Growth of 
Manufactures,” as one of the series of 
Census monographs. 

Other measures of indexes of the 
growth of manufactures from 1899 to 
1923 give the following results: 

(1) The value added by manufacture 
(total value of products less cost of ma- 
terials, fuels, and purchased electric 
power). was 440 per cent larger in 1923 
than in 1899, but these data are influ- 
enced to a considerable degree by the 
marked rise in the general level of com- 
modity prices which took place in that 
period. 

(2) The ayerage number of wage 
earners employed during the census year 
increased by 88 per cent between 1899 
and 1923, but this increase understates 
the actual growth by manufacturing out- 
put because of increasing utilization of 
machinery. 

(3) For the same reason the increase 
of 230 per cent in primary horsepower 
during the same period undoubtedly ex- 
aggerates the rate of industrial expan- 
sion. 


Actual Physical Quantity. 
Statistics of the actual physical quan- 


| tity of products manufactured provide in 


individual instances the most accurate 
available measure of growth in produc- 
tion. Although such data can be ob- 
tained for only a comparatively few of 
the many commodities manufactured, and 
furthermore do not reflect changes in 
quality of product, the figures available 
cover industries of such basic impor- 
tance than when summarized into a set 
of index numbers they may be consid- 
ered as approximately representative of 
relative. changes in the total volume of 


' manufacturing production. 


Effort Made to Regulate 
Output of Zine in Europe 


Efforts are being made by European 
producers to regulate the production of 
slab zinc, according to a report just re- 
ceived by the Department of Commerce 
from the American Trade Commissioner 
at Berlin, W. T. Daugherty. 

The full text of the report follows: 

It is reliably that 


reported negoti- 


Smelter Syndicate to succeed the former 


“Zinkhuettenverband” have _ definitely 


failed. However, conversations have | 
Brussels and London to 
devise methods of regulating slab zinc 
production by European countries, and 
the outlook for an international syndi- 
appears to be promising. These | 
negotiations, however, will require con- | 
particularly because of 


Specialist Gets Promotion 
In Commerce Department 


The promotion of Basil D. Dahl, of 
Blair, Wis., from regional specialist in 
the Division of Regional Information, 


| Department of Commerce, to Assistant | 
| Trade Commissioner at Stockholm, has 


been announced by the Acting Director | 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic | 
Commerce, O. P. Hopkins. 

Mr. Dahl is a graduate of George- 
town University and of the American 


| which 
| changes in manner of living—automo- 
| biles, phonographs, electrical appliances, 
| silk goods, cigarettes, and the like. 


| sumption, 


| ograph has 
| preliminary figures for the 1925 census 


Such ndex numbers were computed 
for each year covered by a census 
of manufactures, and for the leading in- 
dustries and industriad groups as well 
as for all industries combined. The in- 
dex for totals, which, together with 
group indexes, shows an increase of 163 
per cent in the physical volume of pro- 
duction of manufactures from 1899 to 
1923. 

Analysis of Statistics. 

Analysis, made in the monograph, of 
increases in these three sets of data by 
individual industries and by groups of 
industries reveals certain significant 


| tendencies in the industrial development 
| of this country during the past quarter 


of a century. The most striking rates 
of increase have occurred, in those in- 


| dustries making goods which are used 


primarily for recreation and diversion or 
have brought about radical 


Other industries which show increases 


| more than the average are those affected 
| by the increasing mechanization of pro- 
| duction—factory-made articles formerly 


produced in the home or small shops, 
and factory machinery and equipment. 
Industries making staple articles of con- 
such as food and. clothing, 
have shown only moderate increases 
which to a large degree reflect the 
growth in population and the increasing 
mechanization of production rather than 
any addition to the per capita consump- 


tion of these products. 


The information provided in this mon- 
been extended to include 


of manufactures and has been used by 
the Department of Commerce to make 
a study of the growth in output per per- 
son engaged in manufacturing. 
University. He enteerd the Department 
of Commerce service in 1924, and has 
served in .the Electrical Division and 
the Baltic Section of the Regional In- 
formation Division. 
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Dissent Before Hearing Trade Com plaint 
Is Defended by Commissioner Hum phrey 


Assent of Associates Equally Biased and Disqualifying, 
Is Argument Presented. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


be unduly influenced by their erring 
brother. As I conceive it, there is no 
question of propriety or embarassment 
involved in this controversy—it is en- 
tirely a question of the judgment of the 
individual Commissioner as to what the 
law is upon an admitted set of facts. 
I can well understand how a situation 
might arise where the action of a single 
Commissioner might raise an important 
issue that could not be brought before 
the court for final determination. In 
such instance, I would conceive it my 
duty to yield my judgment, at least in 
a large degree, to the majority. 
Indeed, I think an occasion might arise 
where the majority might well deem it 
their duty to act in a way that would 
not coincide with their judgment in or- 
der that an important question raised 
by one Commissioner might be author- 
itatively determined—but only as an ex- 
ception can I conceive it to the best in- 
terests of the public for one Commis- 
sioner to act in accordance with his 
judgment upon a question of law, and of 
course, I know that this is the opinion of 
each of my 


ing this action for the information and 
criticism of the other Commissioners. 

The statute provides that when the 
Commission “shall have reason to be- 
lieve” that there is an unfair method of | 
competition, “and if it shall appear to | 
the Commission that” it “would be to the 
public interest, it shall issue’ a com- 
plaint. 

The issuance of a compiaint is not in 
the nature of an interlocutory order. It 
is the beginning of an action that places 
upon the respondent all the burden of 
defending it. 

The words, “shall have reason to be- 
lieve” are synonymous with “probable 
cause,” as used in the books. Probable 
cause applies only to facts. There can 
be no such thing as “probabe cause” or 
“reason to believe” upon a question of 
law. 


“Probable cause” and “reason to be- 
lieve” have no relation to the sufficiency 
of the allegations in a complaint, indict- 
ment, information or other legal paper, 
but relate solely to the truth of the facts 
alleged. It is legally impossible to have 
reason to believe that an offense has 
been committed when the facts upon 
which such belief is based, do not con- 
stitute a violation of law. 


not 


associates. 


Horst Exercise of Power 
Where No Law Is Violated 

I value highly the judgment of each 
Commissioner and have every confidence 
in his motive, and integrity of purpose, 
but I simply cannot agree with some 
of them upon this proposition. As I 
have already stated, I think this is en- 
tirely a question of law. I be- 
lieve that there is any 
propriety or embarrassment, 
fication involved. 

If there is, then these 
each Commissioner must decide for him- 
self. Harmony of action in the Com- 
mission is a consummation greatly to 
be desired but I do not believe that har- 
mony secured by any Commissioner 
compromising with what he to 
be his duty is in the the 
public. 

I know of no harsher or 
sive exercise of 
than to issue 
plaint that 
law, and 
that the 
asked to 


The Commission may have reason 
believe as to the facts, but not as to 
law. To say that the Commission has 
reason to believe in regard to a law ques- 
tion is a legal absurdity. 

We may doubt the facts—we cannot 
doubt the law. You may have an opinion 
or a conviction of the law but you can- 
not have a belief. The Commission has 
knowledge—it does not have belief— 
that the facts alleged in the complaint 
either do or do not constitute a violation 
of law. 


to 


do not 
question 


or disqu 


of 


lali- 


are questions that 


Public Interest Involved 
In Attitude Towards Case 


The question here under consideration 
reduces itself to the single, narrow 
proposition: “Is it in the public inter- 
est” to issue a complaint against the 
citizen, when the facts alleged do not 
constitute a cause of action? The state- 
ment of this preposition precludes all 
argument, 

Will it be contended that if the Com- 
mission unanimously believed that the 
facts alleged in the complaint did not 
constitute a violation of law, that it 
would still be in the public interest to 
issue the same and place the burden of 
defense upon the respondent? How 
much more justification would there be, 
if such action is taken mistakenly by a 
majority of the Commission. How much 
less oppressive or injurious is such 
action if taken because afferror in judg- 
ment on behalf of the majority or of all 
the Commissioners. 

Why, then, is the Commissioner who 
dissents to such action to be criticized 
or to feel embarrassed thereby, or 
deemed in any way disqualified to fur- 
ther sit in the case by such action? 
Rather would not a Commissioner be 
subject to criticism, if, believing no vio- 
lation of law was alleged, he did not dis- 
sent to the issuance of a complaint? 

I can conceive of no higher duty on 
the part of any Commissioner than to 
object to the prosecution of the citizen 
against whom, in his opinion, the Com- 
mission had charged no offense, and to | 
dissent to the expenditure of public 
money for such purpose. Does such dis- 
sent tend to embarrass or disqualify the 
Commissioner making it to in the 
case because he may have in any way 
prejudged any matter involved? 

If the one who dissents to the issuance 
of the complaint is disqualified there- 
after to render unbiased judgment, the 
majority of the Commission who issue 
the complaint are equally disqualified 
thereafter to render unbiased judgment. 
Each Commissioner in such a case acts 
upon exactly the same situation, and 
passes judgment upon exactly the same 
propositions of law and fact. 

The only difference between the ma- 
jority and minority is one of judgment. 
The sole sinning of the dissenter, if any, 
is that he holds a different view of the 
law. That you can prejudge a law ques- 
tion or so act as to show bias or prej- 
udice upon a legal proposition, is a new 
and strange doctrine, 

A dissent to the issuance of a com- 
plaint is exactly analyagous to sustain- 
ing a demurrer to the complaint upon 
the ground that it does not state a cause 
of action; in fact, a dissent to the issu- 
ance of a complaint is a dissent that the 
facts presented to the Commission do not 
state a cause of action—simply this, and 
nothing more, 

If a court will not hesitate to stop a 
proceding, if in its judgment a complaint 
is bad, then it certainly seems to me that 
the Commission should hesitate to issue 
a complaint if the facts upon which it 
is based do not~state a cause of action, 
and thereby place upon the respondent 
all the burdens that must follow. 
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more 
Governmental 
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com- 
a violation 
exact action 
dissenting is 


does allege 
yet this is the 
Commissioner 
approve. After a complaint 
has been issued, the Commission may 
have no occasion thereafter to recon- 
sider its action and correct any piistakes 
it may have made, until the citizen has 
certainly been subjected to annoyance 
and expense and possibly to utter ruin. 
It has been the practice of the Com- 
mission in the past to issue such dissents, 
and no criticism of such action has 
heretofore been made. Numerous dis- 
sents upon many and variots ceses, for 
many and numerous reasons have been 
| issued by different Commissioners, but 
this is the first time that any question of 
propriety as to such dissents has 
suggested. 
All, the jewels of 
to me, are 
| majority of 


ot 


been 


consistency, it seems 
somewhat dulled when the 
ihe Commission condemns a 
| dissenting opinion when a complaint is 
issued, commends one when it is 
| dismissed. The dissent to the issuance 
of a complaint has all the virtues. and 
| many more of the dissent on dismissal, 
| and is free from many of the of 
the dismissal dissent. 

To illustrate, on 
the questions raised reason 
be judicially determined 

correctness by any court in 
ular case in which they arise. 
dismissal dissents, any reason 
however untenable or even ridiculous, is 
free the determination or criticism 
of the courts. 

The dis can continue to assert 
the correctness of his position; however 
little substance or weason there may be 
for without being in any 
ger of hiving it authoritatively deter- 
mined. But this is not true with a dis- 
sent issuance of a complaint. 
this class of 
goes to the court and 
can be determined. It 
be supposed that a Commis- 
senting would continue 
the same grounds 

decided~ adversely 


and 


evils 
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for dis- 
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neither the public nor the re- 
an be prejudiced by a dissent 
ssuance of a complaint. 

jority, if they are right, can 
control the situation. In the 
ra complaint the dissent goes 
believed to be an unjustifiable 
ve of the public money and the 
ted the 


not 


prosecution of 
elements are 
dissent on dismissal. But 
the fact that the dissent on 
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not 
that 


Judge Not Disqualified 
On Sustaining Demurrer 


I have never heard it suggested that 
a judge is disqualified to sit in a case 
when he sustained a demurrer to the 
complaint any more than when he over- 
ruled it. It frequently happens that the 
judge files an extensive memorandum in 
the case, giving his for either 
action. 

Under our practice the respondent may 
be, and often is, greatly injured and 
public funds must be expended before | trolled 
he has an opportunity to raise the ques- | or 
tion of the suffidency of the complaint. 

Wherein is the public damaged by the 
dissent of the minority? The majority 
can work its will, and this is should 
be. Certainly the majority protect 
the interest of all concerned. It can 
hardly be presumed that the majority will | 
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Business Indexes of the Federal Reserve Board 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTIO 
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BUILDING CONTRACTS AWARDED 
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WHOLESALE TRADE 


INDEX 
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DEPARTMENT STORE 
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This chart shows the indexes of production, 


road car er 


believe that there was 
some truth in these assertions, 


be influenced to 


Yet the 
majority under such circumstances would 


baseless in fact they might be? 


be absolutely powerless to 
decision by the Courts to counteract such 
The be 


obliged to suffer such misrepresentations 


assertions. majority would 
and be unjustly accused of being reac- 
tionary and being influenced by sinister 
motives. 

Again, this is a bi-partisan Commis- 
sion, and suppose—and again it is a sup- 
position not beyond possibility—that the 
two minority members, for political pur- 
poses, should file dissent after dissent 
to the dismissal of cases, charging that 
the action of the majority was controlled 
by “political reasons. Such action long 
continued with a division of the Com- 
mission always along. political lines, 
would inevitably lead the partisans of 
the minority to the conclusion that the 
oft-repeated charge of the minority that 


the majority were playing politics had | 
base- | 


some foundation in fact, however 
less and untrue such accusation might 
be; and the majority would be unable to 
point to a judicial determination in any 
one of the cases dismissed to sustain 
their action. 

The only course left open to the ma- 
jority under such conditions if it is to 
escape unjust criticism would be to yield 
their judgment to that of the minority. 
I submit that there is a degree of co- 
ercion inherent in such practice. 


Yielding to Minority 
Considered Coercive 

These are some of the evils of public 
to the dismissal of actions that 
are perfectly apparent. 

We have had dissents of this character 
so numerous that no one even attempts 
to keep count of them. We have had 
them for every conceivable reason un- 
der the sun, and often for no stated 
reason whatever. Dissents of this kind 
have been given widest publicity and in 
my judgment have often failed to fairly 
represent the attitude of the majority— 
but notwithstanding all this, there has 
never been a suggestion or a whisper 
that those filing these dissents were go- 
ing beyond their rights. This does not 
mean or imply, of course, that the state- 
ments in such dissents are not subject 
to criticism by the other members of 


dissent 
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state Commerce Commission 
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Total incl. other revenue 
Maintenance of way 
Maintenance of equipment .... 
Transportation expenses 
Total expenses incl. other 
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982.860 
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a member 
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I submit that when I remember the 


almost countless mistakes as shown by 
the 
made in the ‘past | 
plaints and the irreparable injury that | 
has been caused thereby 
stances, and when I remember that a dis- 
sent to the issuance of a complaint, even 
if wrong, can be corrected and can do | 
no great injury to any one, I am utterly 
unable to understand the consistency of 
those members of the Commission who | 
favor the filing of dissenting opinions | 
upon every other conceivable proposition 
but condemn only the dissent t6 the fs- | 
suance of a complaint, where if a ma- 
jority is mistaken it works great injury, | 
and if the Commissioner dissenting is | 
mistaken no harm is done. 


the Commission has 
in the issuance of com- 


records that 


in many in- 


Opposition to Dissents 





the recent 
“suppres- 
about “keeping 
public,” about 
iinority of its constitu- 
tional rights,” not by in any way con- 
trolling the tion of any individual 
member, but because the majority would 
not adopt the policies and rules favored | 
by the minorit These questions were 
made the subject of many voluble and 
vehement dissents. For those favoring 
the doctrine affirmed by those dissents | 
to now oppose the filing’ of a dissent on 
the issuance a complaint, that in- 
volves only a question of law, is so con- 
tradictory that I think it may at least 
be characterized as out of the ordinary. ! 
I fear that we are sometimes inclined | 
to lose sight of the fact that it is just 
as much our duty to protect the rights | 
of the respondent as it is the Govern- | 
ment—both constitute the public. I 
make this suggestion in all seriousness, 
placing the public interest first; that | 
it seems to me that the Commission can 
well hesitate and consider carefully be- 
fore it attempts to control or suppress | 
the opinion of any Commissioner. 


much in 
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Texas & New Orleans Railroad Co. 
March 3 Months 
1926 1927 1926 
4,274,970 42,511,213 12,598,828 
1,046.164 3,030,599 3,188,922 
5,751,525 16,940,472 16,911,496 
1,158,712 3,303,347 3,259,885 
1,253,161 3,623,069 3,572,881 
2,059,457 6,429,869 6,198,126 
4,918,467 14,759,411 14,367,031 
833,058 2,181,061 2,544,465 
301,720 961,908 934,794 
14 928,748 1,602,232 
DAO 158 914,626 
1,461.88 4,534.87 4,457.95 
S55 87.1 85.0 
Southern Pacific Lines 
Texas & New Orleans, 
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| eastern destinations found justified. Order | 


| Proposed restricted transit arrangement 


| Company v. 


i less 


| pany v. 


| cember 5, 


| Smith and Van Buren, 


1927, 
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EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS 


The summary of reports of service and 
compensation of employes filed by Class 
I railways with the Interstate Commerce 
for February shows a 
crease in the number of employes of 

3,723, or 0.2 per cent, as compared with 
| the returns for the preceding month. 

The number as of the middle of the 
month was 1,720,520. The total com- 
pensation, $228,171,570, shows a decrease 
of 6.7 per ¢ cent, which resulted principally 


Commission de- 
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RAILROAD CAR LOADINGS 


Occupational class 


Bridge and building skilled laborers. . 
Track and roadway laborers 
Machinists 
Boilermakers 

| Blacksmiths 

| Carmen 
Electrical workers 
Sheet metal workers 

| Station agents 


1924 1925 I926 I927 Truckers (sta., 


ware., and platforms) 
Common laborers (sta., ware., & plat.) 
Road freight conductors (through).. 
Road freight conductors (local).... 
Road freight brakemen (through).. 
| Road freight brakemen (local) 

Road freight engineers (through).... 
Road freight engineers (local) 

Road freight firemen (through).. 
Road freight firemen (local) .... 

All classes 

Decrease 


> 1924, 


1924 


186,503 


119,150 


1,777,391 
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Practices 


Compensation and Number of Employes 
Of Railroads Decline in February 


Decrease in Pay Is Reported at 6.7 Per Cent Due Largely 
- to Fewer Work Days in Month. 


from the fact that February had 23 work- 


| 
| ing days, while January had 25 days. 


Compared with February, 1926, the num- 


ber of employes shows a decrease of 0.7 
per cent, and total compensation an in- 
crease of 0.02 per cent. 
The Commission has included with its 
| summary for February the following 
statement of the average number of em- 
ployes of selected classes, reported by 
Class I railways; for the calendar years 
1925 and 1926: 


increase 
1926 


Pct. 
1925 
over over 
1924 1924 
*0.69 *0.32 

0.75 0.56 

0.17 8.30 
*0.24 *3.07 
"2.82 *6.14 
*2.01 *3.99 
*2.41 5.04 

3.26 8.24 
*1.29 22 
*1.12 °2.i4 

1.89 

1.07 

0.06 

0.49 


Number of employes 


1925 1926 
185,914 
30,250 
280,906 
60,874 
19,529 
9,042 
115,128 
10,273 
11,636 
30,681 
39,256 
4,203 
16,196 
9,53 x7 
37,494 *1.01 
24,082 *0. 79 
21,903 *2.37 
9,660 a 6 
23,714 18 
9,830 t 38 


1, 805,780 


185,210 
28,861 
259,821 
61,265 
19,802 
9, 229 
116,256 
9,800 
11,628 
30,999 
39,231 
4,259 
15,610 15,620 
9,254 9,299 
36,574 36,205 
23,965 23,776 
21,779 21,263 
9,256 9,390 
23,862 23,102 
9,484 9,612 


1,769,099 


28,646 
95 99. 373 
62,800 
20,376 
9,418 


9,491 
11,780 
31,551 
38,505 
4,214 
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| Authorization Given for Con- 
trol of Line Serving Mining 
District in Utah. 


Control of the Goshen Valley Railroad | 
Western | 
the Inter- | 


| by the Denver & Rio Grande 
Railroad was authorized by 
state Commerce Commission in a report 
| and order made publie on May 3 in 
Finance Docket No. 6205. The full text 
| of the report of Division 4, dated April 
26, follows: 
The Denver & Rio Grande 
Railroad Company, a carrier by railroad 
| subject to the Interstate Commerce Act, 
on March 23, 1927, filed an application 
under paragraph (2) of section 5 of the 
act, Finance Docket No. 6205, for an 
order 


_ 1924 


1925 , 1926 ., 1927 
a & (236) 


building contracts awarded, rail- 


D 


isions on Rates 
By The 


Interstate Commerce | hereinafter called the 


chase of capital stock, 
| 1927, filed an application under the 
same paragraph and section, Finance 
Docket No. 6232, for an order authoriz- 
ing it to acquire control, by lease, of 
the carrier’s railroad. No 
tions have been made by 
| ties. 


carrier, by 
é ee and on April 11, 
Commission 


Decisions in rate cases made public | 
May 4 by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission are summarized as follows: 

Investigation and Suspension Docket 
No. 2810, Transit Privileges on Lumber 
from Nerth Pacific Coast Eastbound, 
Transcontinentel. Decided April 29, 1927. 
Proposed cancellation of restriction as to 
transit arrangements on lumber and lum- 
ber products from North Pacific Coast to 


State authori- 
A hearing has been had, and no 


| eation has been presented to us. 
The carrier owns a railroad extending 

| from a connection with the applicant’s 
Tintic branch at Pearl Junction 


of suspension vacated and 
discontinued. 
Investigation and 
No. 2845. Transit 
Nashville, Tenn. 


to Dividend, with a branch line from 
| Flora to Iron King, 4ll in Utah County, 
Suspension Docket | Utah. The total main line mileage is 
on Mixed Feed at | 9.05 miles, with 1.5 miles of side and 
Decided April 27, 1927. | spur tracks. . 

Sale Provided for in Contract. 

The carrier’s railroad was built in 1919 
| pursuant to a contract made December 
| 10, 1918, between E. J. Raddatz, 
| Director 

receiver 


proceeding 


to be applied at Nashville, Tenn., on 
black strap molasses content of ship- 
ments of mixed feed found justified. 
Order of suspension vacated and pro- 
ceeding discontinued. 

No. 17600. Troxel Manufacturing 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Company et al. Ratings on saddles in 
than carloads, from Elyria, Ohio, 
to points in official, southern and western 
classification territories found to be not 
unreasonable. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 17723. Dr. Miles Medical Com- 
pany v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany et al. Decided April 18, 1927. Upon | 
reconsideration, rates charged on drugs 
and medicines, in — from Elkhart, 
Ind., to New York, N. Y., and Philadel- 
phia, Pa., during a ak period found 


applicable, but unreasonable. Reparation trol, ‘ 
awarded. Original report, 118 I. C. C. tual cost of right of way and construc- 
33, reversed in part. tion, as shown in expense bills to be 
No. 17954. Lammert Furniture Com- | approved by the purchaser. The option 
Southern Railway Company et | to purchase _was_ not exercised because 
al. Decided April 23, 1927. Rates. on | of financial limitations. 
shipments of-furniture, in carloads, from | incorporated under the laws of Utah on 
Jasper, Ind., to St. Louis, Mo., found ap- 
plicable. Complaint dismissed. 


Agents’ Rates on Furniture 
Suspended by I. C. C. Order 


By an order entered on May 4 in In- 
vestigation and Suspension Docket No. 
2904, the Interstate CommercegCommis- | 
sion suspended from May 5 until De- 
1927, the operation of certain 
schedules as published in Supplements 
Nos. 6 and 7 to Agent J. E. Johanson’s 
tariff I. C. C. No. 1887. 

The suspended schedules propose to 
increase the carload commodity rates on 
furniture from Fort Smith, South Fort 
Ark., to Birming- 
ham, Ala., from 82 cents to $1.24 a 
100 pounds, and also to restrict the rout- 
ing in connection with the same rates. 


of the Denver 


Denver, the predecessor of the 


} cant. 


appli- 


| standards of railroad construction to be 
approved by the chief engineer of the 
Denver, and granted an option to the 
receiver of the Denver, or the person, 


| ship, 


received from Raddatz an assignment of 
all of his right, title and interest 
| the contract. This assignment was duly 
| approved by the receiver of the Denver. 
In Stock of Goshen Valley Railroad, 
decided March 15, 1927,——I. C. C. ; 
| we authorized the carrier to issue $50,- 
| 000 of capital stock, consisting of 500 
shares of the par value of $100 each, 
and to deliver 
| to the Tinctic 


Standard 


Consolidated Mining Company in partial 
payment of the advances made by said 
companies for the construction of the 
carrier’s railroad. 

On January 24, 1927 
contracted to purchase from 
mining companies the entire capital 
stock of the carrier for $488,861.12. The 
mining companies agree to pay all in- 
debtedness of the carrier and to indem- 
nify the applicant against all claims and 
demands asserted against the carrier 
and its property, based upon the opera- 
tions or transactions of the carrier prior 
to the payment of the agreed considera- 
tion. The proposed purchase price equals 
the actual cost of construction and right 
of way. 
examined closely by 
gineers and were verified and accepted. 


the applicant 


the two 


Authority Asked to Serve 
As Director of Railway 


George M. Shriver, 
the Baltimore & Ohio 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to serve also as a 
director of the Wheeling & Lake Erie 
Railway. | 


vice president of 
tailroad, has ap- 


rae ech a 


tie mining district. 
with any 


The railroad was - built under the 

pervision of the Denver’s engineers. 
Che track is laid with 75 and 85-pound 
rail and has been well maintained. The 
agreed consideration is to be paid in 


Road Serves Mining District. 
The carrier’s railroad serves the Tin- 
It does not connect 
railroad except that of the 
| applicant. The carrier does not own any 
equipment. Operations are conducted by 
the applicants which is paid therefore 
on an hourly basis. In 1926 the inter- 
change between the two railroads to- 
taled 165,320 tons. The total revenue 
therefrom was $220,786.31, of which 
$156,731 accrued to the applicant and 
$64,055.31 to the carrier. Development 





Western | 


authorizing it to acquire control | 
of the Goshen Valley Railroad Company, | 
pur- | 


representa- | 


| objection to the granting of either appli- | 


in a| 
general southerly and westerly direction | 


the , 
General of Railroads, and the | 
& Rio Grande | 
Railroad Company, hereinafter called the | 


The contract provided that the | 
| line should be built in accordance with | 


firm, or corporation in whom the title | 
to the property of the Denver should be | 
vested at the expiration of the receiver- | 
to purchase the line within one | 
year after the expiration of Federal con- | 
at a price not in excess of the ac- | 


The carrier was | 
| December 27, 1918, and on the same day | 


in | 


334 shares of said stock | 
Mining Com- | 
pany and 166 shares to the Iron King | 


The construction accounts were | 
the applicant’s en- | 


| work in progress is expected to produce 
a substantial increase in traffic. 
Upon acquiring the capital stock the 
applicant proposes to lease the carrier’s 
railroad for the term of one year, and 
| thereafter, subject to the right of either 
| party to terminate the lease upon 30 
days’ written notice. The lessee is to 
pay as rental $1 a year plus a sum suffi- 
cient to enable the lessor to maintain its 
corporate organization, and all taxes 
| and assessments lawfully assessed 

against the lessor or its properties. The 

lessee agrees to operate the railroad, to 
| maintain the properties in as good condi- 
tion as when received, to keep the prop- 
erties insured to the extent that like 
| properties are usually insured by rail- 
road companies, and to keep harmless the 
lessor from all claims arising from the 
| operation of the railroad. 

The proposed acquisition will effect 
| ecomonies in operating, accounting, and 
overhead expenses, will permit through 
train movement without interchange, and 
| will facilitate the construction of exten- 

sions of the carrier’s line which, it is 

predicted, will be required by the fur- 
| ther development of the mining district. 
The applicant represents that on the 
basis of existing traffic operation of the 
line by it will produce a reasonable net 
return over operating expenses and in- 
terest at 6 per cent on the consideration 
proposed to be paid. 


Upon the facts presented we find that 
the acquisition by the applicant (1) of 
control of the carrier by purchase of 
capital stock, as described in its applica- 
tion in Finance Docket No. 6205, and (2) 
| of control of the railroad of the carrier 
| in accordance with the terms of the lease 
described in its application in Finance 
Docket No. 6232, will be in the publie 
interest, and that the terms and condi- 
tions under which such acquisitions of 
control are to be effected, and the con- 
siderations to be paid therefor are just 
and reasonable. An appropriate order 
will be entered. 

Eastman, Commissioner 


. 
, dissents. 


Safety Installations 
Of Railways Approved 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
issued orders, May 3, approving auto- 
matic train-control devices which have 
been installed in accordance with the 
Commission’s orders of June 13, 1922, 
and January 14, 1924, 

With certain exceptions the Commis- 
sion approved the installation of the 
auto-manual automatic train-stop system 
of the General Railway Signal Company 
on portions of the Delaware and New 
York divisions of the Erie Railroad from 
Port Jervis to Susquehanna, N. Y., 1.04 
miles of double track; and on the second 
district of the Cincinnati, New Orleans 
& Texas Pacific Railway from Somerset, 
Ky., to Citico Junction, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., 175 miles, of which 84 miles is 
double track. 

On May 2 the Commission had ap- 
proved a similar installation on the first 
district of the Cincinnati, New Orleans 
& Texas Pacific Railroad. 

The Commission also approved the in- 
stallations of the automatic train-stop 
system of the Union Switch & Signal 
Company on portions of the Richmond 
and Clifton Forge divisions of the Chesae 
peake & Ohio Railway from Orange to 
Staunton, Va., 70 miles, and from Staune 
| ton to Clifton Forge, W. Va., 55 miles, 
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eclines to Open Discussion 


With Britain On Settlement of War Debts 


Reply Made to Note 
Disputing Figures 


Britain Declares Statements By 
Secretary of Treasury 
Inaccurate. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
to engage in any formal diplomatic dis- 
cussion upon the subject. 
“Accept, Excellency, renewed 
ance of my highest consideration. 
“FRANK B. KELLOGG, 
“Secretary of State. 


assur- 


“To 

“Sir Esme Howard, G. C. M. G., K. C. 
B., C. V. O., Ambassador of Great 
Britain.” 

The full text of the British note fol- 
lows: 

The Honorable Frank B. Kellogg, 
Secretary of State of the United States, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Sir: The attention of his Majesty’s 
Government has been drawn to the letter 
on Allied War Debts addressed to Pro- 
fessor John Grier Hibben, president of 
Princeton University, by Mr. Mellon, 
Secretary of the United States Treasury, 
which was published on March 17th. So 
far as this letter deals with matters of 
domestic controversy, His Majesty’s 
Government have, of course, no desire to 
offer any comment upon it. But the let- 
tg: also contains certain specific refer- 
ences to the position of Great Britain: 
and His Majesty’s Government feel 
bound to point out that on points of 
cardinal importance, these statements 
do not correspond with the facts as 
known to His Majesty’s Government. 
His Majesty’s Government feel that in 
justice to themselves and in order that 
public opinion in both countries should 
have a fair opportunity of judging the 
position, it is essential that they should 
frankly bring such points to the atten- 
tion of the United States Government. 


Mr. Mellon Quoted 
In British Note 


2. In the first place, Mr. Mellon states 
that the United States “agreed to furnish 


the Allies dollars with which all their | 
purchases in the United States should | 


be consummated and what is more, we 
agreed to lend them these dollars;” but 
“when the United States purchased sup- 
plies and services from France and the 


British Empire” they “did not get these | 


frances and pounds on credit; they paid 
cash.” The United States “are now 
urged to cancel these debts because it is 
alleged that they were incurred in the 
common cause, but neither abroad nor in 
the United States has it been suggested 
that if this is to be done, the United 
States are to be reimbursed the dollars 
actually expended by us in France and 
Great Britain.” 

This statement implies that the United 
States Government lent the British Gov- 
ernment all the dollars required to pur- 
chase supplies in America and that, over 


and above these loans, they paid dollars | 


to Great Britain for the services _and 
supplies they required from the B?itish 


Empire and that these dollars were re- | 
tained by His Majesty’s Government for | 


their own purpose. Such, of course, is 
not the case. All the dollar payments 
made by the United States for their 
sterling requirements in Great Britain— 
which though considerable were of course 
smaller in amount than the war loans 


to the United Kingdom—were taken into | 
account in fixing the total amount of the | 
war loans advanced to Great Britain and | 


were applied directly to the purchase 
of supplies in America or to the repay- 
ment of debt. The arrangements made 
are clearly and concisely stated in an 
article pubiished in “Foreign Affairs” 
(April, 1925) by Mr. Rathbone, who was 
during the War Assistant Secretary of 
the United States Treasury. 

Mr. Rathbone’s explanation 
follows: 

“For its own war purposes in Great 
Britain, France and Italy, the United 
States did not borrow pounds or franes 
or dire. Our Treasury was obliged to 
procure these currencies for the use of 
our army abroad. We bought pounds, 
francs and lire from the governments 
of Great Britain, France and Italy, and 
made payment therefor in dollars here. 
The dollars thus obtained by Great Brit- 
ain, France and Italy were applied by 
them towards the cost of their war pur- 
chases here, and thus the amount of the 
dollar loans required by these countries 
from our Treasury was diminished in a 
corresponding sum.” 


was as 


Denies Loans Covered 


All Purchases in America 

It will be seen that the United States 
Government did not lend the whole of 
the money required for British pur- 
chases in America, but that the dollars 
received from the United States Treas- 
ury in payment of sterling provided by 
Great Britain were used to cover a cor- 
responding part of Great Britain’s dol- 
lar requirements, and only the net dollar 
requirements were covered by loans from 
the United States Government. 

This arrangement was obviously equi- 
table and satisfactory to both parties, 
and was in fact originally suggested by 
the United States Government, in a let- 
ter dated December 3, 1927, from Mr. 
Leffingwell, then Assistant Secretary of 
the United States Treasury, to the 
British Treasury representative in Wash- 
ington, which includes the following 
paragraph: 

“IT assume that your Government will 
use the Dollar Fund thus received for 
meeting its Dollar requirements for pur- 
chases here and would therefore reduce 
correspondingly its requests for Dollar 
advances from the United States 
Treasury.” 








The dollar payments to Great Britain 
were thus regularly applied to reduce 
the dollar advances to Great Britain, so 
long as the latter continued: when they 
ceased in 1919, the dollar payments by 
the United States Government were util- 
ized to reduce the debt incurred by Great 
Britain. The statement made in Mr. 
Mellon’s letter on this point appears to 
His Majesty’s Government to be likely 
to give a very erroneous impression of 
the facts. 


Statement on Reparations 
Declared Incorrect 


3. His Majesty’s Government now 
pass to Mr. Mellon’s contention that the 
payments made to the United States 
Government in respect of the British 
war debt impose no burden on the 
British taxpayer. 

Mr. Mellon states that “all our prin- 
cipal debtors are already receiving from 
Germany more than enough to pay their 
debts to the United States.” So far as 
Great Britain is concerned, this state- 
ment is incorrect. The receipts of Great 
Britain duirng the financial year 1926- 
1927 from Germany on account of repara- 
tions represent approximately one-quar- 
ter of the payments made by His Majes- 
ty’s Government to the United States 
Government and their prospective 
reparation year 1927-1928 (assum- 
ing that they are transferred in 
full) will fall substantially be- 
low one-half of the payments due to the 
United States. Even if the receipts from 
Germany on account of Army Costs 
(which represent a partial reimburse- 
ment of the expenditure incurred by His 
Majesty’s Government on the mainte- 
nance of their forces) and on account of 
the Belgian War Debt (which represents 
a payment on behalf of Belgium) are 
included, the total receipts of Great 
Britain from Germany in either of these 
years will not exceed one-half of her pay- 
ments to the United States. There can 
be no dispute as to the facts: the figures 
are published by the Agent General for 


Reparacion Payments and are fully avail- ; 


able to the United States Treasury. 
4. When he comes later to deal with 


| the position of Great Britain, Mr. Mel- 


lon does not in fact compare British 
receipts from Germany alone with 


British payments to the United States | 


Government; he compares the total re- 
ceipts of Great Britain from reparations 


and inter-allied debts, together with the | 


her to the United 
He gives figures 


payments due by 
States Government. 


purporting to show that Great Britain 


will receive $2,000,000 (£412,000) more 
this year than she pays to the United 
States: $15,000,000 (£3,090,000) 
next year and $70,000,000 (£14,403,000) 
more in 1928-1929. While he admits that 
“in the past two years Great Britain 
has received about $100,000,000 (£20,- 
576,000) from Germany, France and 


Italy less than she has paid to the United | 
States,” he adds that “it is equally true | 
that, from this year on, Great Britain | 
will, every year, receive from her debt- | : . 
| as in respect of Belgian War Debt and 


ors a substantial amount more than she 
will pay to us, so that her American pay- 
ments will not constitute a drain upon 
her own economic resources.” 


Statement on Payments 
To Britain Disputed 


5. This statement is also inaccurate, 
both as regards the past and as regards 
the future. 

From April 1, 1919, to December 31, 
1926, Great Britain has paid the sum of 
$828,500,000 or £170,500,000 in respect 
of the debt to the United States Gov- 
ernment, whereas the sums received by 
Great Britain on account of reparation, 
Belgian war debt and Allied war debts 
up to the same date amount to £41,000,- 
000 ($200,000,000) leaving a deficit of 
£129,500,000 ($628,500,000). 


There seems no special reason to se- 
lect the past two years only, as is done 
in Mr. Mellon’s letter, but the position 
as regards this period is that during 
the first two years of the operation of the 
Dawes Plan (1924-1925 and 1925-1926), 
the receipts of this country from Repara- 
tion (including Belgian War Debt) and 
Allied War Debts together fell short of 
British payments to the United States 
Government by approximately £50,000,- 
000 ($243,000,000). 

6. As regards the financial year 1926- 
1927, the share of the United States 
in the Third Dawes Plan annuity in re- 
spect of Reparation and Belgian War 
Debt amounts to £12,000,000 and the re- 
ceipts from Inter-Allied War Debts to 
£8,500,000, or a total of $20,500,000, as 
against the payment due to the United 
States Government of £33,000,000. Dur- 
ing the following year (1927-1928), the 
share of the United Kingdom in the 
Fourth Dawes annuity in respect of the 
Belgian War Debt and Reparation should 
amount to £14,500,000 and the receipts 
from Inter-Allied War Debts to £10,- 
500,000, or a total of £24,750,000, as 
against the payment of £33,000,000 to 
the United States. The share of the 
United Kingdom in the Fifth and sub- 
sequent Dawes annuities (i. e., after the 
lst of September, 1928), for Belgian 
War Debt and Reparation should amount 
to £22,400,000, and this, together with 
the payments from Inter-Allied War 
Debts (assuming the French War Debt 
Agreement to have been ratified and 
neglecting past deficits in British receipts 
as compared with payments) would be 
sufficient to cover the current payments 
due to the United States Government. 
Whether the payments from the Dawes 
annuities included in the above calcu- 
lations will, in fact, be received, de- 
pends, of course, upon whether it is 
found possible to transfer the full 
amounts provided for by the Dawes 
Plan. 

7. But even if the full Dawes pay- 
ments continue to be received for 60 
years from now onwards, the present 
value of the receipts of Great Britain 
from reparation and Allied War Debts 


—-—_—---+ 


; and Inter-Allied war 
; gether, more than she pays to America. | 
The policy of His Majesty’s Government | 


; clared. 





aaa | calculations cited by Mr. Mellon have 





Reparations Figures 
Cited in Refutation 


Payments to United States Said 
to Have Exceeded Total 
of Receipts. 
together would be less than that of the 


payments she is obligated to make to 
the United States Government on ac- 


count of the British War Debt, assuming | 


interest at 5 per cent to be added to 
payments and receipts in the past and 
future payments and receipts to be dis- 
counted at the same rate. 


| Admits Desire to Collect 


Debts to Cover Payments 
8. It is quite true that His Majesty’s 
Government have frequently declared 


that their policy is to recover such a | 


sum, in respect of their War Loans to 
the Allies as, with the Reparation Re- 
ceipts of Great Britain, will suffice to 


cover the annual payments which they | 


have to make to the United States, but 
this situation has B®: yet been reached, 
and up to the p* nt the British tax- 


payer has had to iind the greater part 
; of the payments to the United States 
| from his own resources, even after ap- 


plying all receipts from Reparations and 
Inter-Allied debts to this purpose, and 
using none of these receipts as a set 


| off against the interest which has to be 


paid on the loans raised in Great Brit- 
ain out of which advances were made 
to the Allies. In no circumstances will 
Great Britain receive from reparations 
debts, taken to- 


on this subject has been repeatedly de- 
It is not their desire to retain 
for their country anything out of re- 
ceipts from reparations and Inter-Allied 
war debts. 
ceipts from Inter-Allied war debts and 
reparations exceeding the payments 
made by them to the United States Gov- 
ernment, they have undertaken to re- 
duce, proportionately, the payments due 
to be made to Great Britain in respect 


of Inter-Allied war indebtedness and a | 


provision to this effect appears in the 
various war debt funding agreements, 
which His Majesty’s Government have 


| signed. 


Private Debt Included 


| As to Bank of France 


9. It is not clear on what basis the 


been made, but it appears probable that 


| error has arisen on the following points: 


(a) Receipts from Germany: 
The figures mentioned by Mr. Mellon 


appear to relate to the total receipts of | 


the British Empire from the Dawes An- 
nuities, But these include receipts in re- 
spect of the costs of occupation as well 


Reparation. The receipts in respect of 
costs of occupation represent a partial 
reimbursement of expenditure incurred 
by Great Britain; they are thus not 
available to enable payments to be made 
to the United States without imposing 
a burden on Great Britain ‘and must be 
left out of account for the purpose of 
the present calculation. Further, the 
British Empire Reparation receipts have 
to be distributed between Great Britain 
and other parts of the Empire, the share 
of Great Britain having been agreed at 
86.85 per cent of the total. The balance 
is not received by the British Treasury. 


(b) Receipts from France. A more 
important error is contained in the fig- 
ures given by Mr. Mellon of the receipts 
of Great Britain from France. These 
appear to include the sums which were 
due by the Bank of France to the Bank 
of England in repayment of an advance 
made during the war. 

This loan was a private transaction 
and is not an intergovernmental debt. 
The payments are made to the Bank of 
England and not one penny thereof ac- 
crues to the British Treasury or the 
British Government. 


They are thus entirely irrelevant to | 


the question of the extent to which the 
British taxpayer can meet payments to 
the United States Government out of 
receipts from reparation and Allied War 
Debts. 

It should be added that, while the 
British taxpayer receives nothing from 
this commercial debt of the Bank of 
France, he has to meet very large mar- 
ket debts incurred by the British Treas- 
ury in the United States before the 
United States Government entered the 
war. Since April 1, 1919, the British 
taxpayer has paid $680,000,000 or £140,- 
000,000, on this head, over and above the 
payments made to the United States 
Government. 


10. These facts and figures appear to 
His Majesty’s Government sufficiently to 
controvert the statement put forward by 
Mr. Mellon that the payments made to 
the United States Government in re- 
spect of the British War Debt will not 
constitute a drain on British economic 
resources. But much more might be 
said. 

It must be remembered that in addi- 
tion to paying their own debts to the 
United States, the British people are 
sustaining the full charge for the ad- 
vances made by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to the Allied Governments to en- 
able them to finance the purchase of nec- 
essary commodities during the war not 
only in Great Britain but also in neutral 
countries. 

The capital sums lent for this purpose 
amounted to a net total of about £1,350,- 
000,000 ($6,600,000,000), which, with in- 
terest accrued during the war period, 
amounted on July 1, 1919, to over £1,- 
450,000,000 ($7,000,000,000), or nearly 


In the event of their re- | 








International 


Settlements 


U. S. Treasury Statement 
May 2, 1927. 
(Made Public May 4, 1927.) 


Receipts. 
Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue 
ceipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous 
revenue 
Miscellaneous receipts. . 


$2,000,440.92 


1,082,138.46 
internal 
2,190,752.41 
3,631,002.49 


8,904,334.28 
312,700.00 
236,212,773.74 


Total ordinary receipts 


Balance previous day.. 


$245,429,808.02 | 


Expenditures. 
General expenditures. . 
Interest on public debt. 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal 


$4,666,303.20 
1,698,676.83 
967,698.93 
215,863.61 


| Operations in special ac- 


counts 

Adjusted service certifi- 
cate fund 

Civil service retirement 
fund 


32,403.95 
185,264.14 
1,192,716.49 
436,607.17 
Total ordinary expen- 
ditures 
Other public debt 


penditures 
Balance today 


6,574,765.16 
ex- 
850,612.40 


+++ $245,429,808.02 


| Foreign Exchange | 


[By Telcegraph.J 

May 4. — The 

w York today certified 

to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: 


In pursuance of the provisions of Section | 


522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 


the conversion of foreign currency for the | ; 
: | ing a reconsideration of the debt set- 


purpose of assessment and collections of 

duties upon merchandise imported into the 

United States, we have ascertained and 

hereby certify to you that the buying rates 

in the New York market at noon today for 

cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 

rencies are shown below: 
Country 

Europe: 

Austria (schilling 

Begium (belga). 

Bulgaria (lev)... 

Czechoslovakia (krone) 

Denmark. (krone) ‘ 

England (pound sterling) 

Finland (markka) nen 

France (franc)... 

Germany (reichsmark} 

Greece (drachma) 

Holland (guilder).. 

Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (lira)..... 

Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty).. 

Portugal (escudo) 

Rumania (leu)... 

Spain (peseta)... 

Sweden (krona). 

Switzer'and (franc) 

Yugoslavia (dinar) 

Asja: 

China (Chefoo tael 

China (Hankow tael) 

China (Shanghai tael) 

China( Tientsin tael)........ 

China (Hongkong dollar)... 

China (Mexican dollar) a 

China (Tientsin or Peiyang dol.).. 

China (Yuan dollar) Sex 

India (rupee) ie 

Japan (yen) 

Singapore (S. S.) (dollar) 

North America: 

Canada (dollar)..... 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) : 

Newfoundland (dollar) 

South America: 

Argentina (peso) (gold) 

Brazil (milreis)... 

Chile (peso) 

Urugauy (peso) 


-14059 
1390 


-029615 
2667 
4.8592 
025206 
0392 
2370 
013316 
-4002 
-1746 
0522 
2581 
1136 
0511 
006330 
1766 
2675 
-1923 
-017580 
6500 
-6404 
-6198 
6542 


061149 
000000 
.467167 
998656 
-9628 
-1181 
-1202 


1.0084 
double the debt which His Majesty’s 
Government had themselves contracted 


at that date with the United States 
Government. 


Borrowed by Government 
From Its Own Nationals 


This amount was borrowed by the 
British Government from its own na- 
tionals and in respect ofthis debt the 


British taxpayer has had to pay interest | 


at over 5 per cent each year since, mak- 
ing a total annual payment of £72,- 
500,000, which will continue until the 
debt is paid off by further and additiona! 
contributions from British taxpayers. 
No relief from this burden can be looked 
for from receipts from Reparation and 
Allied War Debts, for in no case will 
those receipts amount to a greater total 
than that of British debt payments to 
the United States Government. 

11. Whereas the United States Gov- 
ernment is receiving from Germany a 
share of the Dawes annuities estimated 
to cover its reparation claims in full, 
and at the same time obtain from 
Great Britain repayment, with interest 
at 3 per cent, of the full amount of 
war loans it advanced to Great Britain, 
Great Britain will retain for herself 
nothing of any payments she receives 


inter-allied war debts, but will apply all 


her receipts towards part payment of | 


her liabilities to the United States. Any 
balance that remains she will pay out 
of her own resources, and in any case 
she will have to supoprt the entire 


war loans she herself made to her Allies. 


Declared to Be Set Forth 


In Spirit of Friendliness 

12. His Majesty’s Government have set 
out these considerations in no conten- 
tious or controversial spirit. On the 
contrary, their desire is to maintain and 
to promote a friendly understanding be- 
tween the two great English-speaking 
nations, on whose cooperation great is- 
sues for the peace and progress of the 
world depend. They view with great 
misgiving the divergence of opinion and 
the estrangement of sentiment which is 
growing up in regard to these war obli- 
gations. It appears to them to be the 
task of British and of American states- 
men to do what can be done to alleviate 
this difference of view by setting out 
frankly and fairly the facts of the case 
and the policy adopted on either side. 
But the controversy can only be intensi- 
fied if public opinion in America is 
guided by statements of facts in regard 
to their European debtors which to those 


|} sent the facts 


238,004,430.46 | 


Federal | 


| to their arguments. 


007236 | 


| from 
| strictly limitcd sense, and do not in- | 





' account of war debts, 
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Receipts 


Figures Cited On Settlements of War Debts, 


Reiterates Position 
Regarding Revision 


Says Letter to Dr. Hibben Was 
Intended As Explanation to 
American People. 


The Secretary of the Treasury, An- | 


drew W. Mellon, said in his statement 
issued on May 4, concerning the British 
note that he deemed it his duty “‘to pre- 
” as far as the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury knows them. In- 


asmuch as the British Government has | 


seen fit to challenge statements made 
earlier by him, Mr. Mellon said his state- 
ment was an “endeavor to explain exist- 
ing differences.” The full text of the 
statement follows: 

The Treasury Department has no de- 
sire to enter into a controversy with the 
British Government on the subject of 
allied war debts, but inasmuch as the 


British Government, in an official note | —. : ‘ ‘ ; 
ete ~ | might constitute their contribution to 


to the American State Department, has 
seen fit to challenge the facts and fig- 
ures contained in a letter addressed by 
the American Secretary of the Treasury 
to the President of Princeton Univer- 
sity, the Treasury deems it its duty to 
present the facts as it knows them, and 
to endeavor to explain existing differ- 
ences, 

It should be noted at the outset that 
the letter of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to President Hibben was in answer 
to a statement put out by members of 
the faculty of Princeton University urg- 


tlements and was directed specifically 
It was not intended 
as a communication, direct or indirect, 


to the British Government, and that Gov- | 


ernment was referred to only as an inci- 
dent to the general thesis therein set 
forth. 

It should be noted in the second place 
that the figures in the British note are 
apparently used in a technical account- 
ing sense, so that, for instance, the term 


| “Allied war debts” excludes debts for 


war stocks. Similarly, payments received 
Germany are used in the most 


clude such items as receipts on account 
of army of occupation. 


| Explanation Offered 


For Dispute on Facts 
While not admitting it, the British 
Government’s note does not deny that 


| the sums specified in my letter were | 


actually paid by the people of France, 


; Germany and Italy, but ‘says in sub- 


stance that some of the sums paid ac- 


| crued to the benefit of the Bank of Eng- 


land, others to the Dominion, and ap- 


| parently from our reading of their fig- 


ures such items as payment for war 
stocks are not considered by them as 
accruing to the benefit of the Exchequer 
on account of war debts. This is the 
real cause of the apparent disagreement 
as to facts. There is no basis of com. 
parison when, for instance, payments on 
as used by the 
include the pay- 


American Treasury, 


| ments on account of war stocks sold, | 
but such an item is not included by the 
British under the head of war debt pay- | 


ments. Again, there is bound to be dis- 
agreement when the American Treasury 
Department in discussing payments re- 
ceived from Germany, includes all pay- 


' ments, while the British Government in 


answer confines itself to payments 


| strictly on account of reparations and 
| Belgian war debt. 


Under such circum- 
stances there is not a disagreement as 
to facts: there is simply a failure to join 
issue. 

But even these differences of inter- 
pretation are material only in respect 
of the period prior to September 1, 1928. 
The British Government admits that, 
beginning on that date, assuming that 
the French agreement is ratified, it will 
receive from its own debtors and from 
Germany sums “sufiicient to cover the 
current payments due to the United 
States Government.” This, it should be 
noted, is the principal point 
the letter of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to President Hibben 
curacy of this point is now officially 
confirmed by the British Government. 


Reply Made 


To British Exception 
The first statement to which the Brit- 
ish Government takes exception is one 


: ; ; advanced by. me in reply to the argu- 
in respect either of reparations or of | y Ps & 


ment that the loans made by the Ameri- 
can Government during the war should 
be considered as contributions to a com- 
mon cause, in which I pointed out that 
there was merit in such a contention 
only if the proposed adjustment was a 


mutual one and to be applied on a | 
burden of her war losses and of the | * 


debtors appear inaccurate and mislead- 
ing. 

It is for this reason that His Majesty’s 
Government regret that there should 
have been issued, under the authority 


of the Secretary of the United States | 


Treasury a series of statements in re- 
gard to Great Britain which for the 
reasons set out above appear to them 
not to represent accurately or completely 
the facts. They trust that the United 


States Government will take steps to | 
| remove the unfortunate impression that 


has been created by the issue of this 
statement. The position and policy of 
the British Government in regard to 
these international payments | is, well 
known and the records are easily avail- 
able; but if at any time further infor- 
mation is desired by the United States 
Treasury, His Majesty’s Government will 
be happy to furnish it. 

I have the honour to be, with the high- 
est consideration, Sir, 


Your most obedient, humble servant, | 


H. G. Chilton (For the Ambassador). 


| tion on credit. 
reason which explains why we ended | 
| the war with every one owing us and our 





and the ac- | that all of our principal debtors are al- 


| ready receiving from 
| than enough to pay their debts to the 
| United States. 
| to include 








strictly equal basis between us and our 
debtor nations. I pointed out that the 
dollars with which goods and services 


were purchased in this country were fur- | 
nished to our associates on credit, where- 


as the pounds with which we purchased 


~—wieee j Y woes Battat cava | 
goods and services in Great Britain were | Purchases 
went on to | 


paid for in cash. I then 


say: 


“In other words, we paid cash for the | 


goods and services necessary to enable 
us to make our joint contribution to the 
common cause. Our associates got the 
goods and services purchased in, this 
country necessary to enamle them to 
make that part of their joint contribu- 
Here is the fundamental 


owing no one. We are now urged to 
that they were incurred in a common 
cause, but neither abroad nor in this 
country has it been suggested 


bursed the dollars actually expended 
by us-in France and Great Britain so 
that the goods and services they sold us 


the common cause.” 

This the British Government does not 
deny; that we paid cash for goods and 
services obtained in Great 


that for the most part they 


chases in this country. 
to me immaterial. 


The point seems 
The dollars they re- 


: ‘ ‘ | 
ceived from the American Government 


increased their available cash resources, 
while the promissory notes we receved 
did not increase our available cash re- 
sources. 


Cash Paid Britain, 
Mr. Mellon States 


For the purchases made by Great 
Britain in the United States’ dollars were 
furnished by the American Government 
by borrowing from its own citizens, the 
British Government giving its obliga- 
tions to the American Government for 
the equivalent. For purchases made by 
the American Government in Great Brit- 


| ain the United States Government,, did 


not borrow pounds from the British 
Government and give its obligation to 


the British Government, but borrowed | 


dollars from its own citizens with which 
to purchase the pounds and actually paid 
cash to Great Britain. Had the trans- 
actions been identical in form the British 
Government would now hold obligations 
of the American Government to cover 
purchases made in Great Britain just as 
the American Government holds obliga- 
tions of the British Government for pur- 
chases made in America, and obviously 
cancellation could not be urged on a one- 
sided basis. The fact that the cash em- 
ployed in purchasing pounds was bor- 
rowed from American citizens and not 


from the British Government is the dis- | 


tinguishing difference, and any program 
of cancellation which does not allow for 
this difference gives the United States 
no credit on the amount of its war debt 
for purchases made in Great Britain and 
other countries. 


British Situation 
Treated Separately 


The British note refers to the state- | 


ment in my letter to President Hibben 


that “all our principal debtors are al- | 


ready receiving from Germany more 


| than enough to pay their debts to the 
| United States.” 


The Princeton and Co- 
lumbia professors had stated that “we 
do not desire to impose tremendous bur- 


| dens of taxation for the next two gen- 


erations on friendly countries.” My let- 
ter pointed out that in reaching the debt 
settlements based on the debtors’ ca- 
pacity to pay, only incidental considera- 
tion was given to the reparation pay- 
ments to be received by the debtor coun- 
tries from Germany. In other words, I 
pointed out that we endeavored to make 
settlements which the debtors could meet 
from their own resources without too 
serious a burden on their economic life. 
We have always claimed and claim now 


“© | that the debts due us are in no way con- 
made in | 


nected with German. reparations. I then 
went on to poitn out that it now appears 


Germany more 
There was no intention 


ment that enough was 
Germany alone. The British situation I 
covered separately later. That sentence 
as originally drafted contained the words 
“except Great Britain,” but these words 
in the final copy were inadvertently 
omitted. The error was an obvious one 
and was corrected by the text imme- 
diately following. It is not believed that 
any injustice to Great Britain has re- 
sulted or that the British Government 
could have been misled in view of the 
fact that on the page next following, 
Great Britain’s position is segregated 
and treated separately from that of our 
other debtors, and in the case of Great 
Britain we enumerated specifically the 
payments to be received, stating that 
they will be reecived not only from Ger- 
many but from France and Italy as well. 
I said: 

“Finally, we come to Great Britain. 
Under the agreements with France, 


| Great Britain will receive approximately 


$71,000,000 this year; from Italy ap- 
proximately $19,000,000; from Germany 
approximately $72,000,000, and will pay 
us $160,000,000.” 


In the light of this very clear and | 
definite statement, it is rather surpris- | 


ing that the British Government should 
lay stress on what the context showed 
to:be a typographical error, immediately 
corrected, and go to such lengths to dis- 


prove a statement which was already | 


completely covered. 
The British Government also ques- 
tions certain figures given as to pay- 


| ceipts of 


Britain and | 
received | 
goods and services in this country on | 
credit; but they say this is misleading | 
| because they used the dollars purchased 
| by us in Great Britain for further pur- | 








Great Britain in the state- | 
received from | 


Taken From Treasury Records, Says Mr. Mellon 


Explanation Made 
Of War Financing 


By This Country 
Abroad Said to Have Been 
Made for Cash. 


ments received by Great Britain from 
France, Germany, and Italy. These fig- 
ures were taken from the attached table 
showing the estimated payments and re- 
Great Britain during a 12- 
year period. The figures are inclusive 
figures and are derived from the best 


| sources available to the Treasury. 
cancel these debts because it is alleged | 


I do not understand that the British 
Government challenges the accuracy of 


| these inclusive figures in so far as they 
that if | 
| this is to be done we are to be reim- 


represent amounts paid and to be paid 


| by the peoples of Germany, Italy and 


France to Great Britain, but that it con- 
tends that all of these sums will not 
inure to the benefit of the British Treas- 
ury and therefore cannot be held to re- 
lieve the British taxpayer directly, 
though they unquestionably add mate- 
rially to British economic resources. 
Even so, it is not understood why the 
British Government apparently fails to 
include in its figures the payments made 
by the French on the debt incurred in 
respect of war stocks sold. From our 
standpoint the amount paid this year 
by the French Government on account 
of the $400,000,000 of supplies sold the 
French Government after the war con- 
stitutes a payment on account of war 
debts beneficial to the American Treas- 
ury. 

In so far as the payments from the 
Bank of France to the Bank of England 
were concerned they were included in 
the figures set out in the table, because 
in the report presentd by M. Clemente}, 
the French Finance Minister in 1924, 
known as the “Inventire de la Situation 
Financiere de la France au Debut de la 
Treizieme Legislature,” the statement is 
made that the Bank of France was sim- 
ply acting as an intermediary and that 
the loan was made to the Bank of France 
for the benefit of the French Govern- 
ment. Moreover, the published report 
of the Finance Commission of the French 
Chamber of Deputies indicates that the 
1927 budget of the French Government 
includes an item of 1,200,000,000 francs 
to be paid to the Bank of England un- 
der the head of reimbursements of for- 
eign commercial debts which the Treas- 
ury must meet in 1927. In this connec- 
tion, carrying as it does the implication 
that no Government was involved, the 
statement of the British note “that this 
loan was a private transaction and is 
not an inter-governmental debt” is not 
strictly accurate. It was in the light 
of these facts and in the absence of any 
official statement as to the responsibility 
of the British Government to the Bank 
of England that these payments were 


| included in my statement of international 


payments on account of war debts. If 
the British Government was obligated 
to indemnify the Bank of England, the 
payments would serve to reduce a con- 
tingent liability which if not paid by 
[Continued on Page 12, Column 6.] 


Minutes away from the 
markets of the world 


Every minute during banking 
hours, The Equitable sends or 
receives a cable to transfer 
money, buy or sell foreign ex- 
change, finance import or export 
shipments, or gather trade and 
credit information from all quar- 
ters of the globe. 


Through its special cable service, 
The Equitable enables you to be 
but minutes away from the mar- 
kets of the world. 


Write to our foreign department 
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TRAYS 1) 


Oiling 


Devices 


Rejection of Claims 
For Gearing Device 


Affirmed on Appeal 


Examiner Is Directed to Con- 
sider Proposed Amend- 
ment Reducing Num- 
ber of Items. 


or Davin E. 
OF PATENTS, 


Com- 
Or- 


Ross; 


PATENT 


APPLICATION 
MISSIONER 
FICE. 
Patent 1626156 was granted to David 

E. Ross, April 26, 1926, for Compensat- 


EARLY 
INDEX 


ing Gearing, on application 696019 filed | 


February 29, 1924. 
Alexander and Dowell for appellant. 
The rejection of claims on the ground 
of multiplicity was affirmed. The opinion 
of Assistant Commissioner of Patents 
Moore in full is as follows: 
the decision 


This is an appeal from 


| 
| 


of the examiners-in-chief affirming the | 


decision of the examiner finally rejecting 
all of the claims on the ground of multi- 
plicity. The the 


was based upon the decisions, In re Dun- 


decision of examiner 


can, 276 O. G. 211; ex parte Halvorsen, | 


999 
vo00 


283 O. G. 


O. G. 3. 
Relates to Compensating Gearing. 


182; and ex parte Oswald, 


The invention relates to compensating 
gearing. Claim 1 
typical of the appealed claims: 

 & 


a driving member; 


may be quoted as 


compensating gear comprising 
opposed disks attach- 
able to the adjacent inner ends of alined 
for 


disk adapted to lock the same to 


each 
the 


axle sections; clutch elements 


between 
by 


means the 
displaced the 


driving member; 
disks adapted to be 
rotary movement one disk relative to 
the other and when one disk 
moves faster than the other the related 
clutch elements are disengaged and the 
faster disk freed from the driving mem- 
ber, the said means including an an- 
nular member provided with peripheral 
devices operatively engaged with the 
said clutch elements; the said clutch ele- 
ments reengaging said disk when the 
disks resume same speed. 

The record shows that when this ap- 
plication was filed it contained 55 claims 
drawn in the English style. In the first 
Office action the examiner rejected 14 
of the calims, including the foundation 
claims, on prior art, and indicated that 
the remaining claims would be allowed 
“if based upon an allowable claim.” 


ol 


whereby 


Claims Were Multiplied. 
In this letter the examiner noted cer- 
tain claims which he regarded as dupli- 
cates, stating that such needless reitera- 


tion of the same elements only serves 


to unduly multiply the number of claims | 


and burden the prosecution of the 
and is objectionable. 

In response to this rejection the ap- 
pellant substitute 25 claims for claims 1 
to 30, inclusive, of the originalclaims, 
but without pointing out all of the pat- 
entable novelty which he thought the 
case presented in view of the state of 
the art disclosed by the references, 
or how the amendment avoided the ob- 
jections made by the examiner, as 
quired by Rule 68 of Office practice. 

In the next Office letter (June 3, 1925), 
the examiner rejected all of the claims 
as failing to point out the invention 
specifically, as required by Section 4888 
R. S., by reason of their inordinate multi- 
plicity,” noting examples of duplication 
and = stating: “The multiplication of 
claims to such a simple device as the 
present structure merely renders the 
scope of the invention difficult to ascer- 
tain.” 

Appellant Filed Amendment. 

In response to this objection the ap- 
pellant filed an amendment (June 15, 
1925), making certain changes in the 
wording of the claims, but paying no at- 
tention to the examiner’s ground of 
jection except to say that: 

“We have 
5 and 6 and they are quite clearly dif- 
ferentiaied in terms and scope from one 
another. The same is true of claims 
and 19; also claims 20 and 21. 

“The examiner- has not 
claims that are duplicates, 
found such claims. It is not 
custom to make such claims. The claims 
now presented are clearly differentiated 
from from 
reference.” 


case, 


as 


re- 


re- 


carefully compared claims 


18 


cited 


nor 


any 
hay e we 


any oun 


one another and also the 

The examiner held this amendment to 
be nonresponsive, stating that “respon- 
sive action must be made on or before 
June 3, 1926, in order to save the case 
from abandonment.” (See Office 
July 31, 1926.) 

After several other 


action 


arguments by the 
appellant and by the examiner, respec- 
tively, but without advancing the prose- 
cution, the application was finally re- 
jected, at the suggestion of the appellant. 
Ground of Rejection Not Met. 

The record that the appellant 
at no time prior to the final rejection 
met the examiner’s ground of rejection, 
viz., multiplicity of claims, either by an 


shows 


amendment canceling the surplus claims, | 


or by argument, showing how each of 
the claims differed patentably from the 
prior art, of record, and wherein the 
claims differed from one another in sub- 
stantial respects. 

It is obvious from an inspection of the 
invention on appeal in the light of the 
prior art, as illustrated by the cited 
patents, that the appellant’s real im- 
provement could have been defined by a 
comparatively small number of claims. 
While it is the desire and the duty of 
this Office to grant to inventors 
commensurate with their 
when such claims are 
there is no reason why the Office should 
burdened with the work 
ing unnecessary claims. 

The practice of filing a large number 


claims 
inventions, 
presented, yet 


be of consider- 


670) 


Copies of Devi 


Accounting Ordered 
For Manufacturer 


Defenses “Not Very Appeal- 


ing’? Says Judge of Circuit 
Court of Appeals. 


In the issue of May 4 was printed 
the first part of a decision by the 
United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
Sizth Circuit, upholding the 
validity of patents used in the Ale- 


mite 


peals, 


System of oiling automobiles, 
Mfg. 
injunction against concerns 
which were held to have infringed 
the The full text of the 
decision continues: 


and 


Co. 


granting to the Bassick 


an 


patents. 


LYMAN Mprc. Co. ET AL V. BassiCK MFG. | 


Co., Nos. 4461, 4462; PEERLESS AUTO- 
MATIC MACHINE Cu. yY. SAME, Nos. 
4465, 4464; BassicK Mrc. Co. v. O. K. 
Mrc. Co. et AL., Nos. 4571, 4572; SAME 
vy. LARKIN AUTOMOTIVE Parts Co., Nos. 
4601, 4766; SAME Vv. Wac’s AUTO Ac- 
CESSORIES Co., No. 4611; SAME v. RIGGs 
TirE & Suppry Co., No. 4612; CIRCUIT 
COURT OF APPEALS, SIXTH CIRCUIT. 


An 
against 


argument, much ryelied upon, 
finding a reasonably broad in- 
vention in this novel construction is that 
Winkley’s spring-pressed sliding member 
is merely a resilient element and that the 
gasket or washer of the old screw thread 
unions is an equivalent resilient element. 
We think 


crowded against its 


not. A stationary packing, 


support by an ad- 
vancing screw head, makes a tight joint, 
for the time, and while not disturbed, but 
when compressed or worn by long or 
frequent use, the screw must be further 
advanced, or the joint leaks. With the 
quick detachable grip of the present 
form, there can never be any such ad- 
vancement. The automatic supplemen- 
tary adjustment which Winkley provided 
was necessary to the effectiveness 
of the quick detachable grip. Other dis- 
tinctions also exist. It may be said..as 
usual in such cases, that the defendants 
are at liberty to use a screw thread 
and gasket union. One of the defendants 
tried to, but gave it up, and adopted the 
secondary sliding element, giving the au- 
tomatically adjustable intensive seal. 

It is next contended that Winkley is 
but an aggregation. - Counsel seem to 
mean both that it is an aggregation as 
distinguished from a true combination 
and that it is a mere selecting of exist- 
ing elements and putting them together 
in a way which, though it may produce a 
true combination, does not involve inven- 
tion. Both claims will be considered. It 
is doubtless true that the compressor, 
the coupler and the fitting are not always 
dependent on each other. Each has use- 
ful functions not necesasrily associated 
with the others; but the fact that they 
are not always in combination does not 
demonstrate mere aggregation when they 
are used together. The device is for the 
purpose of forcing lubricant into an in- 
terior bearing, and the situation at the 
moment of use must determine the char- 
acter of the association of the parts. 
It is not necessary that the mutual in- 
teraction should be constant; the modi- 
fication of one element by another dur- 
ing one of the successive steps of the 
unitary operation is sufficient to make a 
true combination. Egry Co. v. Standard 
Co., C. C. A. 6, 267 Fed. 186, 191. Here 
we find that as the oil progresses under 
pressure from the advancing compressor, 
it is received into and through the fit- 
ting which has its valve opened .by the 


be st 


| pressure, and it passes through the joint 


| between 


coupler and fitting, which is 
constantly held together by the opposed 
clamps and which is sealed by the spring- 
pressed sliding element. We find no room 
to doubt the existence of a combination, 
as distinguished from that aggregation 
where two elements of the combination 
are never in use at the same time, like 
the lead pencil point and eraser tip 
(Rickendorfer v. Faber, 92 U. S. 347), 
where the action of only indi- 
cates but takes no modifying part in pro- 
ducing the action of the other. like the 
ajutage (Gas Co. v. United Co., C. C. A. 
6, 228 Fed. 684, and cases cited). 


or one 


British Patent 
Cited by Court 

The question whether Winkley did 
more than exercise mere mechanical skill 
in selecting and putting together exist- 
ing elements is the most serious objection 
made to this patent; but we do“not re- 


of claims simple cases, the claims 
differing from one another in immaterial 


respects. has been repeatedly condemned | 
The in- | 


by the courts and by this Office. 
ventors and their attorneys should 
operate in lessening the burden that this 
Office is carrying, by reducing 
within reasonable limits the number of 
claims filed with their applications for 


co- 


now 


| patents. 


Excessive Number of Claims. 

I have carefully considered the claims 
appealed to the examiners-in-chief, and 
I am clearly of the opinion that the 
number is exeessive, rendering uncer- 
tain the true scope of the invention. 

The appellant, after the decision of the 
examiners-in-chief, filed an amendment 
which in his opinion complies with the 
requirements of the Office, and petitions 
that the amendment be entered and con- 
sidered, 

The proposed amendment reduces the 
number of claims from 30 to 21, and in 
it the appellant has attempted to dis- 
tinguish the proposed claims from one 
another and from the prior art. The ex- 
aminer is directed to enter and consider 
said amendment. 

The decision of the examiners-in-chief 
is affirmed, 


| toa grease compressor. 


one 


| silient 
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EQ 


j Contributory Infringement Found in Selling 


ce Used for Oiling of Automobiles 


gard it is fatal. It brings us to the [ 
Alley British patent of 1906, and the | 
Bareus U. S. patent No. 1117762 of 1914. 

(Piquerez is not old enough to need con- 

sideration here.) Alley was for a grease | 
gun for this general purpose. He had | 
the that he substitute for | 
the old grease cup a, fitting which would | 


idea would 


| project above the main member and be 


suitable for engagement with a nozzle 

at the end of the flexible hose attaghed 

He did not very | 
clearly disclose, but he apparently 
contemplated, using identical fittings 
in of all his” grease cups, 
whereby the nozzle could be moved trom 
to another. He made a_ screw 
threaded connection between nozzle and 
fitting, although he added to the descrip- 
tion a general suggestion that a bayonet 
joint connection might be substituted. 
His nozzle without any secondary | 
resilient sealing means for its joint with 
the fitting; indeed, he did not show ¢ven 
a packing for this purpose; and if he 
used a high pressure and the screw 
threads were adapted to quick attach- 
ment, extrusion of the grease would be 
probable. Barcus was dealing with a 
coupling for two lengths of water-hose, 


piace 


was 


| apparently for large hose to be attached 


to a fire hydrant, because his device is 
too elaborate for lawn or garden use. 
This device is the only before | 
Winkley, found in any somewhat anal- 

ogous art,-in which there was a clamp- 

ing connection supplemented by any- | 
thing in the nature of a spring-pressed, 

tight-sealing, element. In a general way, 
this element in Barcus resembles that 
of Winkley and of defendants. Each 
section of hose carries a coupler head 
between which heads there is a primary 
connection of the bayonet joint char- | 
acter. The outer head carries an an- 
nular sliding member, which is spring- 
pressed toward the open end and, as the 
inner coupling member enters the outer 
head, it meets this spring-pressed sliding 
member and pushes it back. The spring 
pressure tends to maintain the proper | 
sealing contact between the two coupler 
heads. 


one 


Inventive Merit 
Credited to Device 
It can well be said that if some one 
had told Winkley to put the Barcus 
sliding member into the nozzle of the 
Alley hose, the necesasry adaptation of 
parts necessary to produce Winkley’s 
own result would have been within the 
range of mechanical skill. It is in the 
conception of the transfer, followed by 
reduction to practice, that inventive 
merit is to be found, if anywhere; and 
we think it is. The transmission of 
water through a hose coupling where it 
would have unobstructed flow and where 
the connection once made remains un- 
broken during a substantial operation, 
and where the loss of some of the water | 
at the joint is of little consequence, di- 
rectly or indirectly, does not present the 
same problems as the transmission of 
a small amount of oil through obstructed | 
openings where a perfect seal is of pri- | 
mary rather than of secondary import- 
ance. It is true that both use coup- 
lings. and in that sense, the arts are 
analogous, but the conditions surround- | 
ing their use are different. The pro- 
priety of going to a fire hose to see how 
to get grease into a fitting is not wholly | 
apparent. Nor do we think that even 
if both structures were observed, the 
advisability of the transfer of this ele- 
ment would be obvious. The Barcus slid- 
ing element is complicated. It consists 
of a ring or sleeve, sliding in the in- 
terior of the outer coupler, and wholly 
outside the main, unobstructed passage. 
It carries a cup-shaped washer, for 
sealing contact with the longitudinal 
walls, and held in place by a screw 
ring. The spring which makes it re- 
is also wholly outside the main | 
passageway, as not to obstruct it, 
and is held against an annular shoulder 
in tue coupler. It does not bear against 
the top closure of the nozzle, because 
there is no such closure—indeed, there 
is no nozzle at all. More than all, claim 
12 indicates the change from Barcus 
open tube to Winkley’s “per- 
meiiber,” with its relatively 
small opening, obstructed from the sides 
to the perforation. There is no “lubri- 
cant receptacle,” nor “means for supply- 
ing the lubricant thereto.” In a fair 
sense, a new result produced by 
Winkley. Of course, it may be said that 
each (Barcus and Winkley) only passed 
a fluid element through a joint without 
leakage; but in the forms which 
Winkley adopted this idea, and upon | 
which adoption Gullborg based his de- 
velopment, they produced unpre- 
cedentedly efficient lubricating device, 
adapted to the particular problems of 
the automobile and similar uses: and it 
swept the field. Defining the phrase | 
broadly enough, it will almost always 
appear that there was no “new result”; 
but the “new result’ ’of Loom Co. vy. | 
Higgins, 105 U. S. 580, was not to make 
cloth, but to make it faster—increased 
efficiency, Upon the whole, and apply- 
ing as best we can the rule in’ such 
cases, we think there was invention in 
taking the sliding element from the 
water hose coupling of Barcus, modify- 
ing it as necessary, and using it in the 
grease gun nozzle of Alley. Considered 
as a matter of mere double use, we think 
the patent sustainable under the discus- 
sion of authorities found in our opinion 
in Weir Frog Co. v. Porter, 206 Fed. 
670, 675, “The physical change signified 
transformation of one thing into an- 
other.” We have sustained as inven- 
tive generally similar adaptations of ex- 
isting old elements to a new utility. 
Star v. General, 111 Ped. 3808; Herman 
v. Youngstown, 191 Fed. 579, 582-3, and 
cases cited. We have also found inven- 
tion in the adaptation, to automobile 
problems, of formeriy known mechani- 


cal means, Cadillac Co, vy, Austin, 225 


so 


sliding 


forated 


Was 


by 


an 


| ferences 


| Winkley’s 


| into sealing contact with 


| liquid itself, 
| reason of the peculiar shape of the slid- | 
by | 
| the pressure of the fitting pushed up a | 


| spection but tests show 


| ing indrawing suct 


Rock 


Drilling 


Master Instructed 
To Decide Royalty 


Doctrine in Leeds and Catlin 


Case Followed in Deciding 
Litigation. 


Fed. 983, 991 American v. Finch, 239 
Fed. 885, 889; Inland v. 14 


American, 
Fed. 2nd., 657. 

We now come to the Gullborg patent. 
The relations betwen Winkley and Gull- 


borg are, in our opinion, those typical 


| between a relatively generic patent and 
| & specific improvement thereon. The im- 


provement has contributed substantially 
to the public acceptance: perhaps the 
form shown in the generic patent has 
ne been put upon the market and had 


| some deficiencies which would have in- 


terfered with any general use unless per- 
fected by the later patent; whatever in- 
of patentable novelty come 
from commercial success and public ac- 
ceptance belong to them jointly, because 
the article marketed traces origin to 
both; to attempt to apportion the credit 
is not required nor feasible. 


Improvement in Form 


Made by Gullborg 


Gullborg’s 
the form 


improvement 
and resulting 
spring-pressed 
completing the seal. 


pertained 
functions 
element for 
In place of Wink- 


| ley’s cup, with top and sides complete, 


Gullborg substituted a cup-shaped per- 


| forated washer which was spring-pressed 
of | 


functions | 


the head 
the fitting. The additional 
gained by this change’ in form were 
two; the first was that after the initial 
sealing was effected by the spring pres- 
sure, it Was intensified and made more 
efficient by the pressure developed in the 
The was that by 


second 


ing member and after it had been 


substantial distance, upon the disunion 


| of the parts the spring would throw it 
| sharply down to its 


position of 

leaving a vacuum behind it, and an 
ward inrush of air into _ this 
through the restricted opening would 
create a suction which would pull 
into the opening the grease which at the 
moment of disunion had been below the 
opening, and which otherwise would 
smear up the parts and impair the clean- 
liness of operation. The first of these 
meritorious functions is not fanciful. Its 
existence is not only apparent from 
that the same 
pressure which is developed in the con- 
duit below the fitting—as much as a 
thousand pounds if need be—is also de- 


rest, 
up- 


| veloped above and against the contact- 


ing bottom of this cup washer; and the 
actual efficiency in this pressure is dem- 


| onstrated by the test showing that while, 


it is maintained the fitting head and 
the lower side of the washer cannot be 
disturbed in their adherence without con- 


siderable force, while when the pressure | 
the 


is removed they would, except for 
bayonet joint, drop apart. As to the 
second functional merit, its theoretical 
existence is apparent. 
ence in substantial degree seems to be 


| demonstrated by high pressure experi- 
| ments and by the coneurrence of 


undisputed testimony that the claimed re- 
sult does occur and 
the efficient causes why the device has 


| had its great succc 
Considering only Winkley we have no | 


doubt of the practical merit,in the Gull- 
borg improvements; but after Winkley 


| had shown the way by adopting Barcus’ 
| sealing member to use in a grease gun, 


the field of invention for subsequent im- 
provements was thereby narrowed. How- 


than merely adopt the Barcus idea in the 
environment provided by Winkley. 

One of these improvement functions 
Barcus did not sugest—much less per- 
form. He had no restricted opening of 
any kind through the bottom of ~his 
sliding member. Hence the creation of 
any vacuum back of it, with the result- 
was impossible. 
The other ‘improvement function, the 
added seal from inherent pressure, is 
found in Barcus. He says nothing about 
it, as his reference to the lubricant- 
pressure seal plainly refers to the slid- 
ing contact upon the sides; but it is this 
pressure which is exerted, through the 
interposed washer, to forec the inner 
coupling member down so that its pins 
are held in the depression of their cor- 
responding slots. In this respect Gull- 
borg used Barcus’ form more closely 
than Winkley did. Gullborg’s specific 
changes gave more sealing surface be- 
tween fitting and sliding member than 
Barcus did; but see nothing in this 
except a change in degree. So far there- 
fore as any claim in Gullborg depends 
upon this suction result, it is valid; so 
far as it must rest solely for its novelty 
upon the pressure produced adhesion, it 
is invalid. Of the claims in suit, Nos. 
1, 2, 3, 4, 7 and &, by their reference to 
a perforated sliding disc or cup washer, 
or means for removing excess lubricant, 
sufficiently imply dependence upon the 
construction which will give this novel 
suction effect. In claim 12 there is no 
novelty over Winkley excepting that the 
interposed gasket is held against one of 
the members by the pressure of the lu- 
bricant. This claim, for the reasons just 
stated, is invalid. 

We see no reason for denying the 
patentable novelty of Gullborg’s particu- 
lar form of fitting, by reason of which 
it has come to be called a pin fitting, and 
by which the same pin which furnished 
bearings for the slot was made to pass 
through the fitting and furnish an abut- 
ment for the valve closing spring; but 


on, 


to | 
of | 


vacuum | 


up | 


in- | 


Its actual exist- | 


the | 


that this is one of | 


| application 14627, 


| F-130, U._S. 
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Machinery 
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Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


YLLABI ave printed in such form that they can be cut out and pasted on 


Standard Library-lIndex and File 


Cards approximately 8 by 


5 inches, 


usually employed in libraries and filed for reference. 


Ke UITY: 


Multiplicity of Suits: Joinder of Parties Plaintiff—Twelve suits 


were instituted by various owners and operators of coal mines against 
United Mine Workers of America, its district and local unions, officers, mem- 


bers, etc. 


Complainants were 316 in number, embracing most of Coal compan- 
ies operating on nonunion basis in Southern West Virginia field. 


Suits were 


instituted to restrain interference with business of complainants, held: Court 
of equity had jurisdiction, in a single suit, to take cognizance of the contro- 
versy, determine rights of all parties, and grant relief requisite to meet ends 
of justice in order to prevent multiplicity of suits.—Lewis, et al. v. “Red Jacket 
Cons. C & C. Co. (Circuit Court of Appeals, 4th Cirecuit.)—Yearly Index Page 


671, Col. 4 (Volume II.) 


TRADE UNIONS: Conspiracy b¥ Members: Injunction—Where action of 
trade union involves a conspiracy and combination monopolistic in character 


on part of employes to exclude from 
affect economic interests of their employers, held: 


the market competition Which might 


Action enjoined.—Decora- 


tive Stone Co. v. Buiiding Trades Council ete., et al. (District Court, Southern 
District of New York.)—Yearly Index Page 671, Col. 1 (Volume II.) 


TRADE UNIONS: Combinations in Restraint of 


Interstate Commerce.— 


Where primary and direct result of action of a trade union in New York 
was to exclude the product of a New Haven company and the product of other 
manufacturers moving in interstate commerce from entering New York mar- 
kets in competition with New York firms, held: Action enjoined.— Decorative 


Stone Co. v. 


Building Trades Council 


etc, et al. (District Court, Southern 


District of New York.) —Yearly Index Page 671, Col. 1 (Volume IT.) 


Patents 


DATENTS: Rejection of Claims: 


Multiplicity—Where appellant’s claims 


were rejected as failing to point out invention specifically by reason of 
their inordinate multiplicity, and appellant in response makes certain changes 
in the wording of claims and calls attention to fact that claims 5 and 6 dif- 
ferentiate from one another and claims 18 and 19 as well as 20 and 21 also 


differentiate from one another, and 


where appellant did not state how the 


claims differed from prior art or from one another in substantial respects: 
Rejection affirmed.—Ross, David E. Ex parte (Commissioner’s Decision, Patent 
Office.) Yearly Index Page 670, Col. 1 (Volume II.) 


ATENTS: 


Patentability: Blow-Off Device—Blow-off device having recep- 


tacle for connection with water space of boiler, refuse water leaving recep- 
tacle at point removed from path of water entering it and having restricted 
orifice leading upward from upper portion of receptacle for discharging boiler 
water received by receptacle, held: Patentable over references cited.—Caldwell, 
Erwin, Ex parte (Exmrs. Dec,, Patent Office.)—Yearly Index Page 671, Col. 5 


(Volume II.) 


. 


ATENTS: Anticipatory. Disclosure: Drawing: Clearness Required.—Earlier 
patents urged to anticipate claims to rolling radiator shutter for automo- 
bile did not describe the invention, and it was not clearly shown in drawing, 
therefore the claims were allowed.—Schepper & Schroeder, Ex parte (Ex- 
aminers-in-Chief, Patent Office.)—Yearly Index Page 670, Col. 5 (Volume II.) 


ATENTS: Multiplicity of Claims.—Applicant appealed from the rejection 
(on art) of seventeen claims for an improvement in rock drilling devices, 
but admitted that this was an excessive quantity of claims, and the examiners- 


in-chief, agreeing with this admission ruled that 


one or two claims would 


cover the novel features of the case.—Gaitin, Elmer G., Ex parte ( Examiners- 
in-Chief, Patent Office.)—-Yearly Index Page 670, Col. 7 (Volume IT.) 


TRADE UNIONS: Contract Between Labor Union as Creating Monopoly.— 
Where union men employed by contractor refuse to work upon materials, 


not because of conditions existent 


in their employment but because their 


employer had contracted to furnish materials intended to be used in construc- 
tion of a building in which other materials were to be used which had not been 
manufactured by members of their organization, held: Action of union requir- 
ing such refusal enjoined.—Decorative Stone Co. v. Building Trades Council 
etc., et al. (District Court, Southern District of New York.)—Yearly Index 


Page 671, Cok 1 (Volume II.) 


Rejection Reversed 


For Lack of Drawing 


Patent for Radiator Shutter for 
Automobile Allowed by 
Examiners-in-Chief. 
APPLICATION OF ADAM SCHEPPER AND 

PAUL SCHROEDER; EXAMINERS - IN - 

CHIEF, PATENT OFFICE. 

Patent 1626098 was granted to Schep- 
per & Schroeder April 26, 1927, for roll- 
ing radiator shutters for automobile, on 
filed March 11, 1925. 
and George 


On 


Frank F. Learman Cc. 


| Shoemaker for appellants. 
| ever, it is plain that Gullborg did more | 


The Examiners-in-Chief (Ruckman, 
Skinner and Ide) reversed the primary 


| examiner’s rejection of two claims, stat- 


ing their reasons as follows: 


Journal 
of the United States 


Court of Claims 
May 3, 1927 


Present: Chief Justice Campbell and | 
| Judges Booth, Hay, Graham, and Moss. 


No. D-174, Internation Curtis Marine 
Turbine Co., argued by Hon. Thos. G. 
Haight for plaintiff and John A. McCann 
for the United States. 

No. F-131, Edw. J. Vilsack et al.; 
Reilly, F-129, 
City Cape May; Ez. €. 
Fletcher for plaintiff 


et al.; No. 
argued by 


of 


No. | 


and D. M. Jackson | 
| for the United States. 


| 
| 





No. C-35, National Laundry Co., ar- | 


gued by Raymond M. Hudson for plain- 
tiff and W. F. 
States. 

No. F-50, Chimney Rock Co., argued 
by L. L. Hamby for the plaintiff and 
J. H. Sheppard for the United States. 

Call for Thursday, May 5, 1927: 
34716, Charles Paridy; No. C-1327, 
Francis L. Kohlman, trustee, etc.; No. 
F-16, Fidelity Savings & Loan Associa- 


tion; No. E-121, Arma Engineering Co.; | 


No. E-492, Robert C. 
E-134, Mack Copper Co. 


Ream; and No. 


it is only this complete combination that | 


can be patentable; when the pin becomes 
merely arms projecting from each side, 
and the spring abutment is otherwise 


furnished, we have only the already com- | 
It tollows | 


mon bayonet joint membey. 

that claims 14 and 15 are valid. 

To be the 
May 6. 


continued in issue of 


Norris for the United | 


No. 


This is an appeal from the rejection 
of all the claims, two in number. Claim 
1 is representative and reads as follows: 

1. A rolling radiator shutter for auto- 
mobiles comprising a sheet metal frame 
having an enlarged central opening, the 
edges of the frame being turned to form 
guides, the lower ends being curved out- 
wardly and enlarged and having a roller 
mounted therein and spaced ahead of 
the automobile radiator, a flexible cur- 
tain wound on the roller at the front side 
thereof, the edges of which curtain 
travel in said guides, and an inclined 
drain strip secured to the frame adja- 
cent the curved portion and extending 


| upwardly and forwardly over the roller | 


and frictionally engaging the back of 
said curtain. 

The references are: 
November 25, 1924; 
March 25, 1919. 

The nature of the invention is appar- 
ent from the wording of the claims and 
the brief description contained ,in the 
examiner’s statement. 

The. examiner rejects the claims on 
Pratt in view of Rishel holding that the 


Pratt, 1516785, 
Rishel, 1298094, 


| “slight changes of structure and the re- 


positioning of certain elements of Pratt 
do not indicate invention, but at best re- 
quire no more than ordinary mechanical 
skill.” , 

Pratt does not disclose the curtain 
wound on the front side of the roller nor 
the arrangement of the inclined drain 


| stripeas called for in the claims whereby 


appellant prevents rain, snow and dirt 
from getting into the pocket formed by 
the roller. 

We do 
closes qn 
as called 


not think Rishel clearly dis- 
upwardly inclined drain stxip 


Subscription 


| low, 890065, June 9, 1908; 


| for the supply and the 
| haust of a water turbine. 


| March 24, 


| conductors 


| the concentric element. 





Disks 

Gearing 

Appeal in Patent 
Case Granted on 


Two of 17 Claims 


Examjners-in-Chief Reverse 
Decision on Novel Features 
on Patent in Rock- 
Drilling Device. 


APPLICATION OF Eten G. GARTIN; Ex- 
AMINERS-IN-CHIEF, PATENT OFFICE. 
Patent 1626277 was granted to Gartin 

April 26, 1927, for rock drilling devices, 

on application 529165, filed January 14, 

1922. 

Louis A. Maxon for appellant. 

In allowing an applicant one or two 
out of 17 appealed claims, the Exam- 
iners-in-Chief (Skinner, Ruckman and 
Ide) wrote the following opinion: 

This is an appeal from the action of 
the primary examiner finally rejecting 
claims 1 to 17, inclusive, of which the 
following will serve as examples: . 

4, External fluid supply <onnections 
for a rock drilling apparatus having 
fluid conducting means, consprising coax- 
ially disposed gaseous and cleansing 
liquid supply lines for conducting the 
respective fluids in the same direction to 
said mechanism for distribution by said 
conducting means. 

16. In combination with a rock drill- 
ing mechanism having means for receiv- 
ing separate conduits, a drilling motor, 
and a hollow steel actygted thereby, of 
external fluid connections comprising 
means cooperating with said conduits 
for supplying gaseous motive fluid and 
cleansing liquid for said motor and steel, 
respectively, including end coupling 
members each having spaced openings 
at one end thereof and comcentrice open- 
ings at the other end thereo¥, and tubes 


| one within the other connected to said 


concentric Openings. 

The references relied upon are: Kel- 
Shaw, 922526, 
1909; Curnow, 1095085, April 
28, 1914; Sanders, 1146284, July 13, 
1915; Gilman, 1293081, February 4, 
1919; McFarland, 1389768, September 6, 
1921, 


May 25, 


Too Many Claims im Case. 
Appellant suggests in his brief that 
there are too many clainas in the case 
and we coneur in this opinion. 
Of the references cited byw the exam- 
iner Gilman shows that a drill with sepa- 
rate connections for watex, and air sup- 


| py are old but in such patents the ex- 
; ternal supply pipes are separate though 


in Gilman they appear to be tied to- 


| gether by clips, not described. 


There is nothing novel in placing con- 
ductors concentrically, as sInown in Kel- 
low or Sanders, the latter showing at 7, 
a coupling with separated nipples at one 
end and concentric connections at the 
other. Kellow shows only the drill end 


| of his conductors and they are connected 


to concentric openings on the drill, one 
other the ex- 


There is clearly nothing movel in using 
concentric supply pipes wherever de- 
sired. The patents to Wittig 723770, 
1903, and Hyde 25832, Octo- 
1259, show concentric supply 
or different fluids in air 
brushes and_ blow pipes. Hyde shows 
the divided coupling at one end of his 
concentric conduit but his tool requires 
concentric connections at the other end. 

The only novel feature seems to be the 
concentrie supply pipes with the cou- 


ber 18, 


| plings at “each end, having double con- 
; nections at one end and concentric con- 


nections at the other for Connection with 
This is covered 


by claim 16 or possibly claim 15 which 


| does not specify so much of the drill 
| structure 


which is all old. The only 
essential feature of the dill is that it 
shall have separate openings for connec- 
tion with the double commection on the 
end of the concentric section. We think 
that applicant may be given the benefit 
of the doubt on the question ofpatent- 
ability and one or the othe of claims 15 
and 16 allowed. 

The decision of the examiner as af- 
firmed as to all the claims except 15 and 
16 and as to these claings it is reversed. 


daim. No such drain strip is. described 
by Rishel. A drawing clearly disclosing 
a feature is a proper reference even if 
it is not described in the specification 
(Millett & Reed vy. Duell, 96 O. G. 1241).> 
However, we do not think the feature in 
question clearly disclosed in Rishel’s 
drawing but that the disclosure is vague 
and indefinite. 

Even if disclosed we are not pre- 
pared to hold with the examiner that the 
necessary modification of the Pratt 
structure is so obvious As not to require 
invention. 

The decision of the 


is 


examiner is re- 


for in the latter part of the | versed. 
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Artificial 


: 


Stone Industry 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


Anti-Trust Laws 


Members of Trade Union Enjoined From Combine 
To Exelude Certain Materials in Construction 


. Act Is Monopolistic, 
Says District Court 


Held to Affect Eeonomic Inter- 
ests of Their Employers by 
Excluding Competition. 

THE DECORATIVE STONE Co. Vv. BUILDING 


TRADES COUNCIL OF WESTCHESTER 
COUNTY; JOURNEYMEN STONE CUT- 


TERS” ASSOCIATION OF NORTH AMERICA; | 


JOURNEYMEN STONE CuUTTERS’ ASso- 
CIATION OF NEW YORK AND VICINITY; 
MACHINE STONE WORKERS, RUBBERS’ 
AND HELPERS’ ASSOCIATION OF NEW 
Yor&K AND NEWARK VICINITY; JOHN 
CRONIN, INDIVIDUALLY AND AS REPRE- 
SENTING JOURNEYMEN STONE CUTTERS’ 
ASSOCIATION OF. NORTH AMERICA AND 
JOURNEYMEN STONE CUTTERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION OF NEW YORK AND VICINITY; 
JOSEPH WALL, INDIVIDUALLY AND AS 
REPRESENTING JOURNEYMEN STONE 
CUTTERS’ ASSOCIATION OF NORTH 
AMERICA AND JOURNEYMEN STONE 
CuTTERS’ ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK 
AND VICINITY; THOMAS O’LEARY, IN- 
DIVIDUALLY AND AS REPRESENTING MA- 
CHINE STONE WORKERS’, RUBBERS’ AND 
HELPERS’ ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK 
AND NEWARK VICINITY, DEFENDANTS; 
District Court, SOUTHERN DISTRICT 
OF New York, Equity 35-65. 

The action of the trade unions in this 
case was found to involve a conspiracy 
and combination monopolistic in charac- 
ter on the part of employes to exclude 
from the market competition which 
might affect the economic interests of 
their employers and the action was en- 
joined by the court. 

Suit in equity to enjoin the continued 
violation of the Act of July 2, 1890, ec. 
647, 26 Stat. 209, by the defendants to 
the plaintiff’s damage. 

Gleason, McLanahan, Merritt & In- 
graham (W.G. Merritt and J. W. Simp- 
son, 2d., of counsel), solicitors for plain- 
tiff; Frank P. Walsh (H. T. Hunt and 


Harold Stern of counsel), solicitor for | 


defendants. 

The opinion of Judge Thacher follows: 

This is a suit by the Decorative Stone 
Co., a corporation engaged at New 
Haven, Conn. in the business of manu- 
facturing artificial stone for use in the 
construction of buildings, against a num- 
ber of trade unions whose members are 
employed in the building trades and cer- 
tain imdividuals active in the affairs of 
these unions. The defendants are charged 
with combination and conspiracy to pre- 
vent, obstruct and restrain the plaintiff 
from engaging in interstate commerce 
in the sale and supply of its product in 
New York City and its environs, a terri- 
tory which is designated by the defend- 
ants as “the Metropolitan district.” The 
bill prays for an injunction restraining 
further interference with plaintiff’s in- 
terstate business, and damages. 


Plaintiff Engaged 
In Making “Cast Stone” 


For many years the plaintiff has been 
engaged in the business of manufactur- 
ing and finishing artificial stone, gener- 
ally known as “cast stone,” in its plant 
located at New Haven, Conn., and has 
solicited orders for the sale of its prod- 
uct from contractors engaged in the con- 
struction of buildings in New York and 
other States. For its cast stone there is 
a favorable and active market in New 
York City and its vicinity, but it is con- 
tended that the plaintiff has been ex- 
cluded from this market by the acts of 
the defendants, which are alleged to be 
in unlawful restraint of interstate com- 
merce. 

(The court here reviews the organiza- 
tion and the specific activities of the va- 
rious defendant unions). 

Through the organization of the de- 
fendant and other unions in all of the 
trades engaged in the work of building 
construction within the Metropolitan dis- 
trict, it is quite impracticable in a busi- 
ness sense to construct a building in the 
Metropolitan district in the construction 
of which nonunion men are employed. 

The evidence clearly discloses that for 
several years prior to December, 1923, 
the Machine Stone Workers, Rubbers’ 
and Helpers’ Association of New York 
and Newark vicinity, O’Leary’s organi- 
zation, has habitually objected to the 
use of cast stone in any building under 
construction in the Metropolitan district 
unless such cast stone is manufactured 
in plants employing members of this 
union. Until very recently this union 
was not affiliated with any unions claim- 


tan district. At no time has it been affil- 
iated with any union in New Haven, 
Conn.; nor has there been any organiza- 
tion of the trades included in its mem- 
bership in New Haven at any time. 


Cheek Allegedly Kept 
On Building Operations 

It appears that for several years past 
—at least since 1917—O’Leary, the vep- 
resentative of this local union, has, with 
an extraordinary degree of persistent 
loyalty to his union, followed the build- 
ing operations in the Metropolitan dis- 
trict to ascertain whether or not any 
cast stone manufactured by any plant in 
which the members of his union were 
not employed was being used. Wherever 
he discovered that such cast stone was 
being used, if it happened that the plant 
in which his men were employed was 
engaged in finishing natural stone for 
the same building these men refused to 
work on any material intended for the 
building until either the contract for cast 
stone was canceled and the stone, if de- 
livered, removed from the premises, or 
the matter was adjusted to the satisfac- 
tion of his union by assurances that if 


| 
| 





+ 


the stone already delivered was used, 
withthe permission of the union, the 
contractor would never again construct 


a building with such stone. In this con- 
nection of firms regarded by O’Leary’s 
organization as “fair” were distributed 
to the contractors. It is to be noted that 
in these cases, where the members of 
O’Leary’s organization refused to work, 
they were in no instance directly em- 
ployed in the construction of the build- 
ing. They were employed by a manu- 
facturer who had contracted to furnish 
materials for its construction to be used 
by others. 

Thus we have men employed in a fac- 
tory refusing to work upon materials, 
not because of conditions existent in 
their employment but because their em- 
ployer had contracted to furnish mate- 
rials intended, to be used in the construc- 
tion of a building in which other mate- 
rials were to be used which had not been 
manufactured by members of their or- 
ganization. 


But O’Leary’s objections did not stop 
there. In most instances the stone to 
which he objected was being furnished 
to buildings with the construction of 
which his men had not the slightest con- 
nection. In all cases grievances were 
filed by O’Leary with the Trades Coun- 
cils in which all the other trades en- 
gaged in the construction of the building 
were represented, and in most instances 
these grievances were supported by the 
other trades, who immediately, if the 
matter could not be adjusted to the sat- 
isfaction of O’Leary’s organization, re- 
fused to continue work upon the building 


and thus prevented further construction | 


until satisfactory adjustment was made 
either by the cancellation of the contract 
for the delivery of the stone, the removal 
of the stone if delivered, or 'an agree- 
ment by the contractor that if permitted 
to use the stone already delivered such 
stone would not be used in any other 
building operations by that contractor. 
The duress thus exercised was, in at 
least one instance shown by the evidence, 
reenforced by a threat to call strikes on 
other building. operations in the Metro- 
politan district being simultaneously car- 
ried on by the same contractor. 


Sees New York Excluded 
As Market for Stone 


The clear inference from the testi- 
mony is that the purpose and effect of 
this system has been to virtually exclude 
from the New York market cast stone 
manufactured outside of the Metropoli- 
tan district. 

The purpose which he had in mind, 
and the interest which he served, is im- 
portant. He was interested in the wel- 
fare of the men in his own organization, 
and it is clear from his own testimony 
that he intended, insofar as he could, to 
see to it that their economic situation 
should not be impaired by the competi- 
tion of stone manufactured in plants 


| other than those in which they were em- 


ployed. He fully appreciated that cast 
stone manufactured outside of the Met- 
ropolitan district was being offered for 
sale at prices far below the prices de- 


| manded by the employers of his men. 


In one instance, where through his ef- 
forts the construction of a large school 


| building has been completely interrupted 


for many months, the contract for cast 
stone awarded to the plaintiff in this suit 


| was awarded upon a bid of approxi- 


mately $18,000. Another plant outside 
of the Metropolitan district submitted a 
bid of approximately $28,000, whereas 
the only firm regarded as “fair” by 


| O’Leary’s organization which bid upon 


the contract submitted a bid of some- 
thing in excess of $60,000. The purpose 
to exclude from the greatest market in 


| the United States cast stone produced by 


manufacturers outside of the Metropoli- 
tan district, which could be sold at prices 
far below those being demanded by man- 


| ufacturers within the district, is, I think, 


clearly established by the evidence. And 
while there is no direct evidence that the 
manufacturers within the district who 
were the immediate and direct benefici- 
aries of this exclusion of their competi- 
tors actively participated in these ef- 
forts, they were the beneficiaries of the 
systematic boycott of competing mate- 
rials). Thus the case presented is not 
the ordinary controversy between em- 
ployer and employe, having to do with 
the terms and conditions of employment, 


| but involves a conspiracy and combina- 


tion monopolistic in character on the 
part of employes to exclude from the 
market competition which might affect 


| the economic interests of their employ- 


ers, and thus indirectly, as O’Leary him- 
self put it, “leave his men out of work,” 


and thus reduce their wages. 
ing jurisdiction outside of the Metropoli- | 


Grievance Is Filed 
And Strike Called 

The operation of this system, persist- 
ently employed in the Metropolitan dis- 
trict, has virtually excluded the plain- 
tiff’s product from the New York mar- 
ket. In November, 1923, the men em- 


| ployed in the plaintiff’s plant were all 


members of local unions in New Haven, 
Conn., insofar as there were any unions 
-to which these men could belong. The 
plaintiff has secured a contract to fur- 
nish the cast stone required in the con- 
struction of an apartment building at 
108 East 86th Street, New York City. 
The general contractor had also placed 
a contract for natural stone with an- 
other subcontractor. This subcontractor 
in November informed the general con- 
tractor that he could not obtain the serv- 
ices of any stone cutters to prepare the 
natural stone because the cast stone was 
declared to be nonunion.’ O’Leary there- 
after filed a grievance against the job, 
and in company with Cronin called on 
the general contractor, insisting that the 
cast stone was “unfair” and nonunion 
made. A strike was called and the mat- 
ter was only adjusted after the general 


| manded an increased wage. 





Action of Employes 
Involved Supplies 


Injunction Is Granted to Decor- 
ative Stone Company Against 
Building Trades Council. 


contractor had agreed with the unions 
not to use the plaintiff’s stone on other 
buildings. During this difficulty the 
manager of the plaintiff’s plant appealed 
to the president of the local Journeymen 
Stone Cutters’ Union in New Haven, who 
was employed in the plant and whose 
union had no grievance whatsoever re- 
garding the conditions or terms of em- 
ployment there. This man communi- 
cated with Mitchell, the president of the 
Journeymen Stone Cutters’ Association 
of North America, in Indianapolis, who 
shortly thereafter came on to New York, 
conferred with Cronin and the members 
of the New York local union in New 
York City, and then went to New Haven 
to inspect the plaintiff’s plant and the 
plant of another artificial stone com- 
pany in New Haven, which was also 
unionized insofar as there were local 
unions in which its employes could be 
members. The net result is clear. The 
men in both plants were told that they 
must not work on stone intended for the 
New York market, and they thereafter 
refused to work on such stone and de- 
The manu- 
facturers were told that the only solu- 
tion was to satisfy O’Leary by union- 
izing other classes of labor in their 
plants. than those for which unions al- 
ready existed in New Haven. I am sat- 
isfied that O’Leary would not have been 
so easily satisfied. I cannot believe that, 
if the purpose which these men had in 
mind during their intimate and active 
association in all that they did to exclude 
the plaintiff’s stone from the New York 
market was inspired by a desire to or- 
ganize the workers in the plaintiff’s 
plant, no word would have been passed 
between them after the New Haven visit 
that this purpose was about to be ac- 
complished. The only rational inference 
that I can draw is that their sole and 
guiding purpose was to exclude the com- 
petition from the New York market, 
which they feared would affect the eco- 
nomic condition of the plants in which 
their men were employed. 


Controversy Is Seen 


As Local in Character 
This being true, what happened as a 


result of their visit to New Haven is to | 


be regarded as incidental to and inspired 
by the purpose with which their activ- 
ities were conducted in New York, and 
not by any honest effort to improve the 
conditions and terms of employment ex- 
isting in New Haven, Conn., or to or- 
ganize the men there employed in the 
two compefing plants, who had thereto- 
fore not been organized because there 
were no unions in which they could be- 
come members. The defendants’ coun- 
sel, in his argument at the close of the 
proofs, quite frankly treated the case as 
one in which his clients were serving the 
economic interests of their members in 
excluding from the New York market 
competition of outside firms which 
threatened to reduce the profits of em- 
ployers and the wages of employes in 
this city. Whatever may be said to jus- 
tify what was done upon grounds of so- 
cial justice or economic welfare is not 
open to consideration in this court. De- 
cision is controlled by Duplex Co. v. 
Deering, 254 U. S. 443. This is not a 
case in which the restraint of or inter- 
ference with interstate trade and com- 
merce can be said to be the incidental 
and indirect result of a controversy 
purely local in character and not in- 
tended to restrain interstate trade. On 
the contrary, the primary purpose and 
the direct result of what was done in 
New York was to exclude the plaintiff’s 
product and the product of other manu- 
facturers moving in interstate commerce 
from entering the New York market in 
competition with New York firms. And 
there was no local controversy in New 
Haven of which this was the indirect 
result. It is a matter of no consequence 
that the purpose was also to shut out 
stone manufactured within the State of 
New York as well as that made outside 
the State. (United States v. Brims, cited 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, November 23, 1926; No. 212, Oc- 
tober term 1926). Whatever was done 


in New Haven was incidental to the pri- | 


mary purpose of exclusion from the 
channels of trade. The defendants con- 
spired and contrived to prevent the use 
of plaintiff’s product ‘in building opera- 
tions within the city of New York, and 
in furtherance of this purpose, to refuse 
to handle it or to work on any building 
in which its use was employed, and to 
procure all other workmen employed in 
the building trades to do likewise; and 
in accomplishment of this purpose, to 
order the men in the plaintiff’s plant to 
refuse to work on any stone intended 
for the New York market. I am satis- 
fied that the demand for increased wages 
was inspired merely as part and as inci- 
dental to this general conspiracy and 
combination, monopolistic in character 
and clearly in restraint of trade. The 
result is that the plaintiff is entitled to 
injunctive relief. A decree in its favor 
may be settled accordingly, and upon 
the settlement of the decree counsel will 
be heard on the question as to whether 
there should be a reference to determine 
damages claimed to be recoverable by 
the plaintiff. 
March 26, 1927. 





Building 


Trades 


United Mine Workers| Validity of Statute of Limitations of State 


Held to Form Legal 


Trade Organization 


Ruled to Be Liable for Any 
Acts of Conspiracy Against 
Interstate Com- 
merce. 


JOHN L. LEWIS, ET AL., APPELLANTS, V. 
Rep JACKET CONS. C. & C. Co., No. | 
2492; THE INTERNATIONAL ORGANIzA- | 
TION OF THE U. M. W. or AMERICA, ET 
AL., V. BORDERLAND COAL CORP., ET AL., | 
No. 2493; INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZA- 
TION, UNITED MIN& WORKERS OF 
AMERICA, ET AL., V. ALPHA PoCA- 
HONTAS COAL Co., ET AL, No. 2494; 
SAME v. AETNA SEWELL SMOKELESS 
CoaL Co., ET AL., No. 2495; SAME V. 
Dry BrANCH COAL Co., ET AL., No. 
2496; SAME v. NELSON FUEL Co., ET 
AL., No. 2497; SAME v. LEEVALE COAL 
Co., ET AL., No. 2498; SAME v. SENG 
CREEK COAL CoO., ET AL., No. 2499; 
SAME V. RALEIGH-WyYoMING COAL Co., 
ET AL., No. 2500; SAME v. ANCHOR 
CoAL Co., ET AL., No. 2501; SAME V. 
STERLING BLocK COAL Co., ET AL., No. 
2502; SAME v. CARBON FUEL Co., ET 
AL., No. 2503; Circuit Court oF AP- 
PEALS, 4TH CIRCUIT. 

A conspiracy which affected inter- 
state commerce by its effect upon 
production, which conspiracy 
intended to operate upon matters 
not directly connected with trans- 
portation or sale in interstate com- 
merce but interstate commerce was 
intended to be affected and was nec- 
essarily affected by what was done, 
was held in this case to be a con- 
spiracy in restraint of interstate 
trade and commerce and in violation 
of the Sherman Act. 

Publication of the full text of the 
decision was begun in the issue of 
May 4. 

The full text of the 
concluded as follows: 
If we so understood the decree, we 

would not hesitate to modify it. As we 





was 


decision is 


said in the Bittner case, there can be no | 


doubt of the right of defendants to use 
all lawful propaganda to increase their 
membership. 


due regard to the rights of complainants. 
To make a speech or to circulate an ar- 
gument under. ordinary circumstances 
dwelling upon the advantages of union 
membership, is one thing. To approach 
a company’s employes, working under a 
contract not to join the union while re- 
maining in the company’s service, and 
induce them in violation of their con- 
tracts to join the union and go on a 
strike for the purpose of forcing the 
company to recognize the union or of im- 
pairing its power of production, is an- 
other and very different thing. What 
the decree forbids is this “inciting, in- 
ducing or persuading the employes of 
plaintiff to break their contracts of em- 
ployment”; and what was said in the 
Hitchman case with respect to this mat- 
ter is conclusive of the point involved 
here. 

The inhibition of section 20 
persuasion does not apply, as this is not 
a case growing out of a dispute concern- 
ing terms or conditions of employment, 
between an employer and employe, be- 
tween employers and employes, or be- 
tween employes, or between persons em- 
ployed and persons seeking employment; 
but is a case growing out of a dispute 
between employers and persons who are 
neither ex-employes nor seeking employ- 
ment. In such cases, section 20 of the 
Clayton Act has no application. Ameri- 


can Foundries v. Tri-City Council, 257 | 


U. S. 184, 202; Duplex Printing Press 

Co. v. Deering, 254 U. S. 448, 471; Bitt- 

ner v. West Virginia-Pittsburgh Coal Co. 

(C. C. A. 4th), 15 Fed. (2d.) 652, 658. 
Principal Criticism. 

The principal criticism of paragraph 4 
of the decree is that it violates para- 
graph 20 of the Clayton Act, but, as we 
have seen above, that section has no ap- 


| v. William 


On the other hand, how- | 
ever, this right must be exercised with | 


of the | 
Clayton Act against enjoining peaceful | 


| boiler water received by the receptacle.’ 





plication to a case such as this. We see 
no other reason why paragraph 4 of the 
decree is not proper. Under the law of 
West Virginia, when the employes of 
complainants, quit work and refuse to 
surrender the houses of complainants 
occupied by them they become trespass- 
ers on complainants’ property. Angel v. 
Black Band Consol. Coal Co., 96 W. Va. 
47, 122 S. E. 274. The effect of the 
fourth paragraph of the decree is to en- 
join defendants from aiding and abetting 
such persons in occupying or holding 
without right houses belonging to com- 
plainants, or, in other words, from aid- 
ing and abetting in trespasses committed 
on complainants’ property in further- 
ance of the design of the conspiracy. It 
is clear that no more effective way of 
shutting down the mines could be de- 
vised than to get the houses of the mine 
villages in possession of persons who re- 
fuse to work in the mines and withhold 
possession of the houses from 
who are willing to work. 
Basis of Contention. 
The basis of the contention that cer- 
tain of the complainants are in pari de- 
licto with the defendants and therefore 
not entitled to relief, as we understand 
the contention, is that those complain- 


persons 


ants operated on the union basis for a ; 


number of years and paid the “check-off” 
to the union. This contention assumes 
two propositions (1) that the “check-oft” 


is illegal and in furtherance of the.con- - 


spiracy, and (2) that, once having been 


parties to the conspiracy, complainants ! 
cannot withdraw therefrom and be pro- ' 
it is directed , 


tected against it when 
against them. Without following this 
argument into all of its ramifications, it 
is sufficient to say that we see nothing 
to connect these complainants with the 
conspiracy except their payment of the 
“check-off,” and we see nothing of itself 
illegal in the “checkoff” nor do we think 
that, by agreeing to the “check-off” they 
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Indian Affairs 


As Applied to Tribal Lands Is Argued 


Member of Choctaw Indian Group Brings Question Be- 
fore Supreme Court of United States. 


The ownersnip of certain lands in Ok- 
iahoma previously held by a duly en- 
rolled member of the Choctaw Tribe of 
Indians has been brought in question be- 
fore the Supreme Court of the United 
States, this issue being presented in the 
case of U. Sherman Joines, petitioner, 
M. Patterson, Dorothy A. 
McFarland, nee Patterson, et al., No. 298. 


by the respondents, it was explained by 
counsel in their arguments to the court 
on April 26, they claiming to be the 
sole heirs to the lands. The petitioner 
deraigned his title to the lands in con- 
troversy, setting out that he had ac- 
quired title by virtue of a guardianship 
sale. 
Held Banned by Statute. 
The trial court, it was stated in 


ing been filed subsequent to the argu- 
ment presented to the Court by counsel 
for the petitioner, this being the only 
argument heard, expressly found that 
W. M. Patterson acquired a life estate 


by curtesy in the lands, but at the same | 


time found that he was barred by the 


seven-year statute of limitations of the | 
in the |! 


laws of Arkansas then in force 
Indian Territory. 

The plaintiffs prosecuted an appeal 
from the judgment to the Supreme Court 
of Oklahoma, but it was claimed that 


petitioner. 
It was argued on behalf of the peti- 


tioner that under the provisions of the | 


laws of Arkansas and of the Federal 
Statutes at the time of the death of 
Emma Patterson, the original holder of 
the lands, William M. Patterson, took no 
estate by curtesy in the lands of his de- 


ceased wife, allotted in her name by her | 


administrator after her death. 

It also was urged in the argument for 
the petitioner if it be held that under the 
laws of Arkansas and Federal statutes 
then in force in Indian Territory the hus- 


Claim for Boiler 
Patent Is Approved 


APPLICATION OF ERWIN:CALOWELL; DE- 
CISION, EXAMINERS-IN-CHIEF, PATENT 
OFFICE. 

Patent 1625707 was issued to Erwin 
Caldwell April 19, 1927, for blow-off de- 
vice for steam boilers, on application 
No. 3818, filed January 21, 1925. 

James L. Norris for appellant. 

The opinion of the Examinenrs-in- 
Chief (Ide, Skinner and Ruckmann) fol- 


| lows in full text: 


This is an appeal from the decision of 
the primary examiner rejecting claims 
1 to 6, inclusive, of the above entitled 
application. 

Typical Claim Cited. 

The following claim is typical of those 
rejected: 

“1. A blow-off device for steam boilers 
comprising a receptacle having means for 
connecting it to receive water from the 
water space of a boiler, and refuse-water 
discharge means leading from said re- 
ceptacle at a point removed from the 
path of the boiler water entering it and 
having a restricted orifice leading up- 


| wardly from the upper portion of the re- 


ceptacle for continuously discharging the 

The references cited are: Finch, 565676, 
Aug. 11, 1896; Andrews et al. 609400, 
Aug. 23, 1898; McGill, 1308715, July 1, 
1919, 

The device forming the subject mat- 
the of the claims comprises a vertically 
elongated receptacle having a drain at its 
lower end controlled by a valve whereby 
the receptacle may be drained and sedi- 
ment collected in the bottom thereof 
may be removed at will. The receptacle 
is provided with an inlet pipe which 
enters downwardly through the closed 


became parties to the conspiracy of de- 

fendants. Gasaway v. Borderland Coal 

Co. (C. C. A. 7th), 278 Fed. 56, 65. 
Decree Sustained by Evidence. 

It follows that while we do not ap- 
prove of all of the findings of fact made 
by the District Court, we think that the 
decree entered in the several cases was 
sustained by the evidence and same is 
accordingly affirmed. 

(These cases were heard by the three 
Circuit Judges. The late Judge Rose 
concurred in the decision that the de- 
crees of the District Court should be 
affirmed. He expressed a desire, how- 
ever, to examine the record with a view 
of satisfying himself whether jurisdic- 
tion existed as to the defendants Lewis, 
Green and Murray. 
opinion could be submitted to him). 

April 18, 1927. 
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the | 
brief for the respondents, the brief hav- | 


| after 
no cross-appeal was prosecuted by the | 





| ceptacle. 





He died before the | 





band, William M. Patterson, did take 
an estate in curtesy, then his right to 
assert such an estate as against the pe- 
tioner is barred by the statute of limi- 
tations. The sale by the guardian, it 
was argued, was properly confirmed by 
both a county court and the United 
States District Court. It was error, it 
was contended, to hold that there was 


| an intervening life estate in William M. 
The petition was filed in the trial court | 


Patterson not terminated 
Arkansas statute of limitations. 

In the brief later presented for the re- 
spondents, it was contended that the pe- 
titioner was precluded from denying that 
the husband took an estate in curtesy 
since he did not prosecute an appeal from 
such a holding by the trial court. Ques- 
tions, not presented by the pleadings nor 
raised in the lower court, it was stated, 
will not be considered on appeal. 

No Federal Question Presented. 

No Federal statute, it was argued, was 

cited or relied on'by the petitioner as 


by the 


| presenting a bar to the cause of action 


in the case. Thus no Federal question 
is presented, it was urged. If the court 


should hold adversely with reference to | 


this question, it was stated, “then we re- 
spectfully suggest that W. M. Patterson 
would not be barred by the Arkansas 
statute fixing seven years as a period of 
limitation, but the controlling statute 


would be the fifteen-year statute in force 
The | 


the erection of the State.” 
cause has not begun to run, it was ar- 
gued, prior to statehood. 

Only one court, it was contended, sub- 
sequent to statehood, had the jurisdiction 
of the persons and estates, and that was 
not the county court which confirmed the 
guardianship sale. No valid sale, it was 
urged, could have been had under the 
laws of Arkansas in force prior to state- 
hood without a confirmation. 

The respective contentions advanced 
by counsel for the petitioner, it was ar- 
gued in the brief of the respondents, pre- 
sent no Federal question reviewable by 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
top end of the receptacle and projects 
to a point near the bottom of the re- 
ceptacle. The upper end of the inlet pipe 
is connected with the bottom of the 
steam boiler. The water collected in the 
receptacle is permitted to flow off there- 
from continuously upwardly through a 
conduit provided with a downwardly ex- 





tending elongated nozzle that extends 
only a short distance into the top of the 
receptacle. 

Sediment Settles to Bottom. 

The inlet pipe carries the sediment 
carrying water from the bottom of the 
boiler into the lower end of the re- 
The water in the receptacle 
slowly rises to near the top thereof and 


} sediment is allowed to settle at the bot- 


tom thereof. The finer and lighter im- 
purities arise and are carried off through 
the nozzle in the outlet of the receptacle 
at the upper end thereof. The small 
vertical bore in the outlet nozzle pro- 
vides no lodgment on the outer surface 
of the nozzle whereon the finer particles 
may pile up by settlement and obstruct 
the bore of the nozzle. 

The patent to McGill shows a boiler 


Tribal 
Lands 


and a receptacle 11. The boiler ‘s pro- 

vided with the vsual blow-off pipe or trap I 
22 at the bottom thereof. The boiler is’ 
also provided with a vertical pipe 3’ which 

is open at its lower end and projects 

slightly below the normal level of the 

water. The vertical pipe 3 communicates 

through a valve 4 with a nearly horizon- 

tal pipe 6 and a vertical pipe 8 provided 

with an automatic air vent at its upper 

end. The lower end of the vertical pipe 

is provided with a nozzle which extends 

into the upper end of a vertical pipe 10 

which projects at its lower end into the 

upper part of a settling tank 11 and acts 

as a siphonic injector to create a current 

in the horizontal pipe 19 having connec- 

tion with the pipe 10 at its upper end. 

The other end of the horizontal pipe. 
19 is provided with a valve 20 and is con- 
nected with the upper end of a vertical 
pipe 21 which projects through the 
boiler and into the upper end of the blow- 
off pipe or trap 22. The settling tank 11 
is providec intermediate its top and bot- 
tom with a return pipe 16 which com- 
municates with the rear end of the boiler. 
The settling tank 11 is also provided with 
a blow-off pipe 12 extending from its 
top and with a blow-off connection near 
its bottom. 

New Arrangement Shown. 

If the pipe 10 of McGill were extended 
down into the settling tank 11 to a point 
near the bottom thereof, the return pipe 
16 removed, and the blow-off pipe 12 
were provided with a vertical extension 
provided with an upwardly opening 
elongated restricted nozzle to project 
slightly below the top of the settling 
tank 11, the construction of McGill 
might operate as in appellant’s device, 
but McGil! does not disclose such an ar- 
rangement or parts. 

Finch shows a boiler cleaner which 
collects impurities from the upper part 
of the boiler, instead of from the bot- 
tom as in appellant’s device, and conveys 
them to a settling tank F by a pipe C’ 
that extends below the middle of its 
height. A vertical pipe H in the tank ex- 
tends through the bottom thereof and _ 
has its upper end terminating at the 
top of the tank to withdraw the lighter 
the combinations stated. 
impurities from the top of the settling 
tank F. The settling tank is provided 
with a return pipe G which opens into 
the settling tank F at a point below the 
top of the pipe H and above the lower 
end of the pipe C’. In this patent there 
is no pipe to withdraw the sediment con- 
taining water from near the bottom of 
the boiler into the settling tank at a 
point near its bottom nor is there a verti- 
cal restricted nozzle extending down- 
wardly into the tank to withdraw water 
upwardly through the nozzle to an outlet 
as specified in the claims of appellant. 

The patent to Andrews et al. shows a 
pipe B arranged to withdraw water from 
near the top of the boiler into a settling 
chamber E provided with a vertical re- 
stricted nozzle entering through the bot- 
tom of the settling chamber and extend- 
ing to a point near to its top but the 
nozzle does not withdraw water up- 
wardly through the nozzle as specified 
by appellant’s claims. This feature is 
not present in any of the references cited 
and appears to be an essential element in 
the combination stated. 

Neither the combinations nor the novel 
feature specified are found in the refer- 
ences either singly or collectively and we 
consider the claims patentable over the 
references cited. 

The decision of the examiner is re- 
versed. 
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‘Veterans 


President Asked 
To Call Congress 


In Extra Session 


Senators La_ Follette 
Copeland Issue Statements 
Regarding Action to Aid 
Flood Relief. 


and 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
May 4, announced he has written to 
President Coolidge suggesting an extra 
session of Congress to appropriate funds 
for the Mississippi valley flood suffer- 
ers. The full text of the statement fol- 
lows: 

“In a telegram sent from his home 
in New York to President Coolidge to- 
day, Senator Copeland urged that he 
call an extra session of Congress to meet 
the rfeeds of the sufferers in the Mis- 
sissipi Valley, for the reason that pri- 
vate contributions cannot be expected 
to be adequate and that public funds 
must be provided in order that suffer- 
ing may be allayed.” 

The full text of Senator LaFollette’s 


statement regarding the flood situation | 


and an extra session of Congress fol- 
lows: 
The disaster in the Mississippi Valley 


| 
| 


| Changes in Personnel Affect | 


has inundated 10,000 square miles, ren- | 


dering 200,000 homeless and destitute, 
with property damage estimated at $500,- 
000.000. The Red Cross drive for re- 


lief funds should have the generous sup- | 


port of all able to contribute. 

There are compelling reasons, how- 
ever, for the calling of an extra session 
of Congress immediately to provide ade- 
quate funds promptly for relief and re- 


habilitation and to deal with the great | 


-problem of flood control. 


Many great disasters, not only in this 
country but abroad, have been the occa- | 


sion for apptopriations by Congress. 
From 1803 to 1916 Congress passed 70 


Acts or Resolutions providing relief to | 


sufferers from floods, fires, earthquakes 
and other calamities. The total amount 
of money appropriated for releif during 
this period is approximately $9,000,000. 
Since 1916 Congress appropriated: 

June & 1921—subsistence and quar- 


"chief of personnel, is promoted to the | 


termasters supplies to sufferers from | 


flood in Colorado. 
On December 22 of the same year $20,- 


000,000 was appropriated for the relief 


of sufferers from famine in Russia. 


On January 20, 1922, $4,000,000 worth | 
of medical supplies were made available | 


for additional relief in Russia. 

May 28. 1924, Naval supplies were 
made available for earthquake sufferers 
in Japan. 

‘Aided Earthquake Sufferers. 

On February 24, 1925, Congress made 
available a credit of $6,000,000 for the 
issuance of supplies for the relief of 
earthquake sufferers in Japan. 

On March 3, 1925, a credit of $8,000 
for the issuance of quartermasters stores 
in relieving sufferers from cyclone in 
Georgia. 

March 4, 1925, $10,000 for the issuance 


| as he is a native of Marinette, Wis. He | 


of quartermaster stores for relief of suf- } 


ferers from fire at New Bern, N. C., and 
on the same day $4,500 for the relief of 


| versity 


sufferers from cyclone in northwestern | 


Mississippi making a total o 
mately $39,000,000 which have been ap- 


approxi- | 


propriated for relief during the history | 


of the country. 

This flood is the greatest disaster in 
our history, affecting a large number of 
citizens, caused by floods of navigable 
streams over 
ernment has jurisdiction and for which 
it must assume responsibility. 

Declared President's duty. 

It is plainly the duty of the Presi- 
dent to call Congress in an extra ses- 
sion at once. He announced a few days 
ago that he would not call Congress in 


| since October, 


special session because he believed pri- | 
vate resources would prove adequate for | 


relief and that the problem of control 
might safely await the regular session 
of Congress in December. This view 
is not sustained by many who are in 
the flood area and who are fully aware 
of the havoc wrought as indicated by 
the appeals of Senator Robinson, of 
Arkansas, and others to the President 
for a special session. 


Urgent Need for Funds. 
The President’s argument against this 
action is unconvincing when the full im- 
port of the disaster is tggen into ac- 


count. It is especially w“onvincing in 


Board of Review Hears 
Deportation Protested 


The case of the deportation of Enea 
Sormenti, editor of an Italian weekly 
newspaper in Chicago, was heard before 
the Immigration Board of Review of the 
Department of Labor on May 3, accord- 
ing to an oral statement by the de- 
partment. 

Mr. Sormenti was defended by Clar- 
ence Darrow on the grounds that his 
deportation would put him in personal 
danger since he was an opponent of 
Premier Mussolini. 

A. E. Cook, acting as chairman of the 
Board, pointed out that Mr. 
had already resided in Russia and that 


it was not necessary for him to return | 


to Italy. Mr. Darrow stated that it 
would be advantageous 


given a 60 days’ stay to arrange his af- 


for 


fairs. 


a 


Three Promotions 


In Veterans’ Bureau 


H. W. Longfellow, G. H. 


Sweet, R. L. Jarnagin. 


Three changes in the personnel of the 
Veterans’ Bureau were announced, May 


4, by the Director of the Bureau, Frank 


T. Hines. 
The full 


lows: 


text of the statement 


Three important personnel changes ef- 


fective May 13, 1927, are announced. 


Henry W. Longfellow, chief of the 
personnel division, central office, for a 
has been 


number of years, 


manager of the Milwaukee, Wis., regional 


office of the Bureau. 
George Henderson 
ington, D. C., who has 


Sweet, 
been assistant 
position of chief. 
Robert L. Jarnagin 
regional manager at Milwaukee since 
November, 1924, has been called in to 
central office to take charge of the in- 
vestigation division, coordination service. 


who has. been 


Mr. Longfellow, in accepting the ap- 
pointment, returns to his home State, 


served over two years in the Navy in 


the World War during which time he | 


was detailed as government insurance 


expert handling the war risk insurance | 


in the field. 


Mr. Sweet has been with the Veterans’ 


Bureau ever since its establishment, as 
he was appointed to the Bureau of aWr 
Risk Insurance in December, 1917. He 
is a law graduate from Georgetown 


| University. 


Mr. Jarnagin is a native of Shelby- 
ville, Ill, a law graduate of the Uni- 
of Illinois, and served as As- 
sistant State Attorney for Shelbyville 
County, Ill. He was a member of the 
United States Marines in the A. E. F. 
from May 29, 1917, to April 25, 


1921. 


| Justice Department 


which the Federal Gov- |! 


Wants Fingerprints 


Attorney General Asks Chiefs 
of Police to Aid in Expend- 
ing Records. 


The Attorney General, John G. Sar- 
gent, has communicated with police 
chiefs of the country in an effort to 
increase the cooperation between the 
individual chiefs and the Department of 
Justice in making the Department’s Di- 
vision of Identification more efficient. 
Mr. Sargent stated that the more com- 
plete it is able to make its records, 
through the cooperation of the individual 


| chiefs, the better it will be able to serve 


view of the President’s most recent call | 


for additional funds in which he set the 
need for immediate relief alone at $10,- 
000,000. His urgent request for more 
funds is an argument for a special ses- 
sion of Congress. 
He said: “The 
sissippi Valley 


the Mis- 
into a 


situation in 
has developed 


them when they seek information re- 
garding criminals who are unknown in a 
particular community. 

Following is the full text of the At- 
torney General’s statement: 

In the 


Identification Division of the 


| Department of Justice there have been 


grave crisis affecting a wide area in | 


several States.” 

He placed the number of refugees at 
over 200,000, and said: 

“This number is increasing daily as 
fresh breaks in the levees innundate the 
country. Because of the vast 
increase in the floodedcarea the sum al- 
ready called for will prove insufficient. 
The numbers to be cared for have been 
doubled since that call and the crest of 
the flood has not reached all parts.” 

The President’s reluctance to call Con- 
gress in special session to deal with this 
“grave crisis” appears political in char- 
acter. It is to be hoped that the pres- 
sure of public opinion will force him to 
act, thus enabling Congress to provide 
adequate funds immediately for relief 
and to then devote its undivided atten- 
tion to this pressing and important ques- 
tion of flood prevention and control 
months in advance of the regular session. 
A great emergency has arisen in which 
time is of the greatest importance. The 
responsibility rests squarely on the 
shoulders of President Coolidge because 
under the Constitution he has sole power 
to act, 

é 


received during the past week finger- 
print records to the number of 3,273. 

In communicating to the national or- 
ganization of chiefs of police the fact 
that finger prints to the total number of 


16,959 were received at the Division of | 


Identification during March, the atten- 


tion of chiefs of police is called by the | 


Bureau of Investigation to the desira- 
bility of the fullest possible cooperation 
in the work of supplying identification 
information. It is noted that if the 
chief of police of a city submits to the 
Division of Identification a request for 
data concerning a Griminal whose identity 
is not fully known to him, and refrains 
from submitting data on criminals of 
whose identity he is fully cognizant, the 
chief of police of another city may later 
inquire of the Division of Identification 
for such information as may be in police 
archives relative to this criminal. 

If there has not been complete coopera- 
tion in supplying the Division of Identi- 
fication with information regarding such 
criminal, the inquiries made by the chief 
of police in the second city could not be 


furnished by the Identification Division, i 


and thus the work of supplying informa- 
tion by the Department is rendered less 
effective through failure of cooperation 
by police officials in all cities in sending, 
as well as requesting, information re- 
garding identity of criminals. 


Personnel 


Sormenti | 


him to be | 


fol- | 


appointed | 


of Wash- 


1920, | 


and has been with the Veterans’ Bureau 


-/ 
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Federal 


HIS” vast organization § has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to group 
them in such a way as to present a 
clear picture of what the Govern- 
ment is doing. 
—WILEIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


agement, 


__Topical Survey 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Gavernment costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and de- 
sire for the outlay, that the money is 


AKING a daily topical survey of all 

the bureaus of the National Gov- 
ernment, grouping related activities, is 
a work which will enable our citizens to 
understand and use the fine facilities the 


Civil 


Service 


being spent for objects which they 
approve, and that ‘t is being applied 
with good business sense and man- 


—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 


Congress provides for them. 


business here 


abroad. 


and _ professions 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 


1913-1921. 1923— 


General Counsel. Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
Handles Federal Side of Suits Over Taxes 


Topic 8—Taxation 


Seventh Article—Tax Litigation. 


In this series of articles presenting @ 
Topical Survey of the Government are shown 
the practical contacts between divisions and 
bureaus irrespective of their place in the ad- 
ministrative organization. The first topic cov- 
ered was Public Health. In the second group 
of the series the Government functions relat- 
ing to Forcign Relations were outlined. In the 
third group, Federa! activities in aid of Edu- 
cation were explained. The fourth group told 
of the Financial activities of the Government. 
Conservation was discussed in the fifth group, 
and in the sixth group Industry was consid- 
ered. The seventh group dealt with Trans- 
portation, and in the present group Taxation 


is discussed. 
By A. W. Gregg, 
General Counsel, Bureau of Internal Revenue. 


HERE was created in the Department of the 

Internal Revenue. Appointment of the General 

office of the General Counsel for the Bureau of 

Treasury under the Revenue Act of 1926 the 
Counsel is made by the’ President by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. The duties of the 
position are substantially the same as those formerly 
performed under the Internal Revenue Laws by the 
Solicitor of Internal Revenue in the Department of 
Justice. 


The work of the office of the General Counsel em- 
braces the whole field of Federal taxation and may be 
summarized as the preparation and handling of cases 
in suit (criminal and civil), income and profits tax 
cases specially referred by the Commissioner on appeal 
or otherwise, cases-of a similar character received 
directly from the Income Tax Unit, estate, capital stoek 
and sales tax questions, documentary, public utilities, 
insurance, occupational, beverage, luxury, tobacco, oleo- 
margarine and special taxes, and the consideration, 
preparation and revision of Treasury Decisions and 
Regulations, mimeographs and other formal applica- 
tions. 

* a” “ 

The foregoing gives an idea of the large field 
covered, as the legal problems relate to every phase of 
business and demand for a satisfactory solution the 
application of the principles of almost every branch 
of the law as well as a thorough knowledge of the 
tax laws themselves. The present force numbers about 
495 employes, including 197 attorneys, five law clerks, 
nine technical assistants, and a clerical force of 263. 
Theyannual pay roll is approximately $1,500,000. The 
large turnover in personnel retards the progress of the 
work. 

The office is divided into six divisions, viz: Appeals, 
Interpretative I, Interpretative II, Penal, Civil, and 
Administrative. 

ol * * 


A PPEALS Division: The Appeals Division was or- 

‘ ganized April 24, 1925, to handle cases appealed 
to the Board of Tax Appeals, an independent agency 
in the Executive branch of the Government, estab- 
lished by the Revenue Act of 1924. Taxpayers may ap- 
peal to the Board from the Commissioner’s proposed 
assessments of income, excess profits, estate and gift 
taxes, prior to payment. 


Although percentage of appeals from the Commis- 
sioner’s determinations is small, being about 15 per 
cent of the total number of deficiency letters sent out, 
nevertheless, 25,857 appeals had been filed with the 
Board from the date of its organization in July, 1924, 
to the close of March, 1927, of which about 16,300 were 
still pending at the latter date. The amount directly 
in controversy in the appeals undisposed of at the end 
of March was in excess of $466,000,000. The amounts 
involved in individual appeals range from a few dol- 
lars to several millions of dollars, but the amount of 
taxes in an individual case may not indicate its 
portance to the Government, since principles of 
may be at issue which might affect the revenue to 
the extent of millions of dollars. 


ime- 
law 


* * - 


Should a decision of the Board be adverse to the 
Commissioner, and the Government unwilling -to 
acquiesce in it, the Commissioner is not permitted to 
assess and collect the tax, but must bring suit in a 
United States District Court, if the case was heard 
prior to the enactment of the Revenue Act of 1926, 
or appeal to a Circuit Court 6r to the Court of Ap- 
peals for the District of Columbia, if the case was 
heard by the Board after the enactment of the Reve- 
nue Act of 1926. As a matter of policy and of neces- 
sity the Commissioner must very largely accept the 
Board’s decisions as final and of the large number of 
cases decided by it since its organization comparatively 
few have not been acquiesced in. es 

A large percentage of the cases appealed to the 
Board have been disposed of by stipulations or agree- 
ments with taxpayers without formal hearings. I: is 
the policy of the office to effect settlements in this way 
wherever it may be practicable to do so. 
]NTERPRETATIVE I: The questions considered by 
~ this Division relate solely to the income and excess 
profits tax provisions of the several revenue acts. For 
the most part, decisions are rendered in the form of 
informal opinions on specific questions. 


All matters proposed for publication in the In- 
ternal Revenue Bulletin are submitted for review and 
approval before publication. Members are assigned 
to the various audit divisions of the Income Tax Unit 
as representatives of the Office of the General Counsel 
to pass upon all legal questions arising, and if not 
covered by precedent, refer them to the General Coun- 
sel’s office for formal opinions. 

= ra * oa 

Interpretative II: The work of this Division is as 

follows: 


(1) Interpreting the provisions of law relating to 
the following taxes—admissions and dues, beverage, 
capital stock, gift, estate, excise, insurance, legacy, 


occupational, oleomargarine, special, stamp, telegraph 
and telephone, tobacco, transportation. 

(2) Preparing and reviewing regulations, Treasury 
Decisions, informal memoranda and letters relating to 
such taxes. 

(3) Reviewing and approving chrims for refund of 
all taxes, including income and excess profits taxes, 
involving a net refund of $50,000 or more, and all cases 
involving a proposed allowance, including interest, for 
any year or years aggregating $75,000, where there 
is a net refund in any amount. 


* ~ 


(4) Preparing statements of fact to be submitted 
to the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation 
as required by the First Deficiency Act, fiscal year 1927, 

28, 1927, where a claim Has been 
allowed in excess of $75,000. 


(5) Assisting in the drafting of contemplated reve- 
nue legislation relating to the above taxes. 


(6) Supervising the disposition of real estate ac- 
quired by the Government under the provisions of In- 
ternal Revenue Laws, and, with the approval of the 
Secretary, authorizing the sale at public vendue of 
the interest of the United States in such realty. 

* * 

(IVIL Division: The Civil Division, in cooperation 

with the Department of Justice and the United 
States Attorneys’ offices, handles all civil internal reve- 
nue cases pending in the Federal Courts. These cases 
include the prosecution of suits by the United States 
to recover unpaid taxes and the defense of suits 
brought by taxpayers against Collectors of Internal 
Revenue or the United States to recover taxes al- 
leged to have been erroneously assessed and collected. 


While the United States Attorneys are charged 
with the responsibility for the conduct of these cases, 
the attorneys of the Civil Division assemble the evi- 
dence, prepare and brief the cases for trial both as to 
the facts and the law, and an attorney of the Civil 
Division is usually present to assist at the trial. In 
most instances the trial of the case, at the suggestion 
of the United States Attorney, is conducted by an 
attorney of the Civil Division. Where cases are ap- 
pealed, the attorneys of the Civil Division assist in 
preparing the record, and a brief for the Appellate 
Court is forwarded to the United States Attorney for 
printing and filing. Cases in the Circuit Courts and 
the Supreme Court are frequently argued by the at- 
torneys of the Civil Division. 


* “ * 


Compromise, Bankruptcy, Receivership Section: A 
section of the Civil Division is designated as the Com- 
promise, Bankruptcy and Receivership Section. This 
section handles all cases in which claims are filed by 
collectors in bankruptcy and receivership proceedings, 
and claims against the estates of insolvent persons. 


Evidence in support of the Government’s cfaim is 
assembled in this section and forwarded to the collector 
or the United States Attorney for use before the 
referee or trustee and the courts. Briefs are also 
prepared upon law poinis involved for the use of the 
United States Attorneys in court proceedings, and 
in important cases an attorney from the Section is 
present at the trial. In addition to the above this Sec- 
tion handles all compromise cases involving interest 
and delinquency penalties, exclusive of civil com- 
promises and compromises of specific penalties and 
fraud cases. 


ENAL Division: The Revenue Laws provide for the 

assessment of ad valorem penalties against indi- 
viduals, corporations, and other taxable entities who 
wilfully attempt to evade the payment of tax. The 
statutes further provide for criminal prosecution which 
may be in addition to the fraud penalty. Cases fall 
into two classes, namely, interpretative and law. 


As to interpretative cases, the Division prepares 
office opinions, letters of instruction and answers to 
inquiries from officers of the Bureau regarding con- 
duct of tax examinations, special investigations and 
general matters relating to violations of the Federal 
Penal Statutes by taxpayers. 

me * * 

Law cases are prepared for reference to the United 
States Attorneys for the purpose of criminal. prosecu- 
tion and this preparation includes the drafting of in- 
dictments. At the request of the Department of Jus- 
tice or United States Attorneys assistance is rendered 
by the furnishing of evidence for Grand Jury and 
court proceedings, preparation of briefs, and taking 
part in arguments, trials and appeals. 

This Division handles all compromise cases involv- 
ing fraud, whether or not the additional element of 
criminal prosecution is present. Consideration is also 
given claims for reward under Section 3463 R. S., for 
information leading to the detection and punishment 


of frauds. 
* * 


"(HE General Counsel’s office occupies practically the 

entire Walker-Johnson Building, No. 1734 New 
York Avenue, Washingion, consisting of nine stories, 
with 200 rooms and a floor space of 88,000 square 
feet. Allocation of the space has been made with a 
view to convenience and efficiency in handling the work 
by having each branch of work on the same floor or 
floors and closely related branches on adjoining floors. 

The office receives and dispatches on an average 
about 21,000 pieces of mail a month. An effiecient 
library for use of the attorneys is maintained. A 
docket section has been established to keep a close 
check on Tax Board cases. A statistical section com- 
piles numerous and valuable data. The manuscript 
section briefs and card indexes all opinions and rulings. 
The office has attorneys representing it in New York, 
Chicago and San Francisco. 


In the next article of this scries, to be pub- 
McCoy, 
of the functions and 


lished tomorrow, Joseph S, Govern- 
ment Actuary, will tell 


activities of his office. 
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Such a 
survey will be useful to schools, colleges, 
and 


President of the United States, 


ALL STATEMENTS HEREIN ARE GIVEN ON OFFICIAL AutnHority ONLY i 


AND WirHout COMMENT BY 


Hawaii to Use $1,000,000 
To Build Concrete Roads 


A cable just recetved by the Depart- 
ment of. Commerce states that the 
“Hawaiian Legislature has authorized 
concrete roads costing $1,000,000 on the 
islands of Kauai, Oahu, Maui and 
Hawaii.” 

The cable was from the Honolulu 
Chamber of Commerce, The Department 
announced that “no further information 
is available at present.” 


Costs of Highways 


In Canada Outlined 


A total expenditure of approximately 
$45,000,000 for highways was made by 
the Dominion of Canada in 1926, accord- 
ing to advices just received by the De- 
partment of Commerce and made public 
| by the Department on May 4. 

The full text of 
statement follows: 

The Dominion of Canada spent a total 
of $29,585,000 on construction and $15,- 
978,000 on the 
miles of provincial highways during 1926, 


| according to a statement of the Ontario 


Commissioner of Highways, states a re- 


port from Assistant Trade Commissioner | 


W. J. Donnelly, at Montreal. 





| market 





tenance of 15,861 miles in older Ontario 


; and $4,000,000 in northern Ontario, of 
| which $2,400,000 was spent on construc- | 
| tion and 
| the total mileage being 2,552. 
was taxed with a total outlay of $6,170,- | 
| 000 
| construction and $2,000,000 on 
nance of 3,858 miles of road. Nova Scotia | 


the balance on maintenance, 


of which $4,170,000 was spent on 


mainte- 


; spent $1,900,000 on the construction and | 
maintenance of 13,000 miles; Saskatache- | 
| won $2,150,000 for the construction of | 


roads and $1,775,000 for main 
roads with a total mileage of 
2,400; British Columbia, $2,000,000 was 
used for the construction of new roads 
and $1,478,000 on maintenance, total 
mileage involved 4,000; Alberta, $2,140,- 
000, on construction $1,970,000 and the 


rural 


| balance was spent on the maintenance | 


of 1,928 miles; New Brunswick, $900,- 
000 on construction and $550,000 on 
maintenance, the total mileage being 
1,725. Manitoba, $1,100,000, of which 
$950,000 was spent on construction and 
the balance on the maintenance of 800 
miles of road. Prince Edward Island, 


| $100,00 on construction and $150,000 on 
! maintenance of 700 miles. 


|Mr. Mellon Reiterates His Position 


the Department’s | 


; | 
maintenance of 46,824 | 


Of this total, $14,020,000 was used on | 
| construction and $7,150,000 on the main- 


Quebec | 


| 
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Number of Employes 
In Executive Work at 
Capital Rises by 89 


| 
| The civilian personnel of the Executive 


branch of the Federal Government in the 
District of Columbia granted 89 mem- 
bers in March, according to an announce- 
ment made on May 3 by the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission. 


The statistics, as made public by the 
Commission, follows: 


Additions to and separations from the 
civilian personnel of the Executive 
branch of the Federal Government in the 
District of Columbia, for the period from 
March 1 to March 31, 1927: 


White House 

DIOGGCIS oh 6 44a cas we 
UMUO bs sis Vecsecceces 
War... 

WOE bc % Fee hw eas 
Post Office 

TONY ss 0 6. 0840 5038s 
BROSIOE eee 8 40s coon 
Agriculture 

CORIMEICE 6 cc ceiccuves 
RAD 6.6 a a eNews 
Govt. Printing Office.. —26 
Smithsonian Institution 10 
| Interstate Com. Comm. 19 





| Civil Service Comm.... 12 
Bureau of Efficiency... 6 
Federal Trade Comm... —1 
| Shipping Board 4 
| Alien Prop. Custodian. —-1 
Tariff Commission 
| Employes Comp. Comm. 
Federal Board for Vo- 
cational Education... 
Panama Canal 
Public Buildings 

Public Parks of 

tional Capital 
General Acct. Office... 1,979 
Veterans’ Bureau.. ‘ 4,470 
R. R. Administration... 82 
Comm. of Fine Arts... .. 2 
War Finance Corp 43 
National Advisory Com- 

mittee for Aeronau- 

GO sane & Scuba eae os 25 
Federal Reserve Board. 188 
Board of Tax Appeals... 9 125 
Board of Mediation.... me 37 


and 


Na- 


Total ‘was Ow 59,591 


Against Revision of Debt Settlements 


[Continued 


| France would become an added burden to 
| the British taxpayer. 


But irrespective of the application of 


| the large payments which Great Britain 
| has received and will receive this year 


from the Governments “of Germany, 


| France and Italy, I desire to point out 
i that the Columbia and 


Princeton pro- 
fessors had claimed that the payments 
to this country would impose a tremen- 
dous burden of taxation on friendly 
countries for the next two generations. 
This is the statement which I challenged. 
The note of the British Government 
makes it entirely clear that I was cor- 
rect in challenging the accuracy of that 
statement, for whatever differences there 


| may he as to the payments to be re- 


ceived and made by Great Britain in the 
years 1926 and 1927, the British Gov- 
ernment admits that after the first of 
September, 1928, it will receive from its 
debtors enough to cover current pay- 





; ments due to the 


United States Gov- 
ernment, assuming the agreement with 
| France is ratified. 

The two points most stressed by the 
advocates of debt cancellation are that 
capacity to pay is not a fair basis of 
settlement and that the agreements that 
have been negotiated will impose on 
| those debtors with whom we are asso- 
ciated in the war a heavy burden over 
a very long period of time. What I de- 
| sired to emphasize in the letter to Presi- 
‘ dent Hibben was that there could be no 
fairer measuring stick than capacity 
to pay liberally interpreted, and then to 
bring out the all-important fact, appar- 
ently overlooked, that some of our 
debtors have already reached the point, 
and others are about to reach it, where, 
taking into consideration all payments 
on account of war debts and war in- 
demnities, our principal debtors are re- 
ceiving or will receive more than they 
pay us. In other words, in the near 





future balances on international pay- 
ments resulting directly from war debts 
or Dawes payments will be in favor of 
our principal debtors. The purpose of 
the Hibben letter was to make this clear 
to the American people. 


from Page 9.] 


I have in this statement confined my- 
self to answering the criticisms of the 
Hibben letter contained in the British 
note. It seems to me wholly undesir- 
able to enlarge the field of possible dif- 
ferences by commenting on other phases 
of the British note, and the failure to 
do so should not be interpreted as an 
agreement with all of the views therein 
set forth. It however, 
that the reference to the share of the 
Dawes annuities to be received by the 
United States to cover its 
reparation claims in full,” is rather un- 
fortunate in view of the very limited 
claim presented by the United States 
on account of reparations as contrasted 
with those presented by our associates 
in the war. The payments on account 
of reparations which the British Govern- 
ment is receiving are based in part on 
claims, such as pensions and separation 
allowances, of a character not included 
by the United States in its reparation 
bill. 


seems to me, 


“estimated 


! 

I have no desire to comment on the 
statement of the policy enunciated in 
the British note to the effect that Great 
Britain will retain for herself nothing 

of any payments she receives in respect 
| of either reparations or inter-Allied war 
debts, but will apply all of her receipts 
towards payment of her liabilities to the 
United States. By implication this means 
that should the United States further 
| reduce British obligations to the United 
| States the British Government would 
| cancel a like amount of obligations due 
to it from its debtors. It is very obvious 
that the British Government would 
neither lose nor gain in such a transac- 
| tion. The United States Government is, 
however, in a very different position. 
The British Government is both creditor 
and debtor. The United States Govern- 
ment is a creditor only and every dollar 
of debt cancelled by the United States 
| represents an increase by just that 
| amount of the war burden borne by the 
American taxpayer. 


Receipts and Payments of Great Britain During 12-Year Period 1924-1936. 
(In Thousands of Dollars) 
ja Nr 


Sums to be received from 


1924-25 
1925-26 
1926-27 
1927-28 
1928-29 
1929-30 
1930-31 
1931-32 
1932-33 
1933-3 
1934-55 
1935-36 


50,569 
71,052 
69,348 
85,165 


19,466 
19,466 
19,466 
19,466 
19,466 
19,466 
20,041 
20,041 
20,041 
20,041 


Surplus 


nited States 


Sums to be paid 
by Great Britain 
Avaijable for 
Great Britain 


Of Payments 


Grand Total 
of Receipts 


P 
Ss 
69 159,965 
160,260 
160,525 
159,775 
160,995 
160,185 
160,360 
159,520 
171,500 
183,340 
182,220 
181,100 


U 


Germany§$ 


56,196 
43,376 


_ 
S 
co 
-) 
- 


116,884 
162,997 
175,955 
232,102 
176,971 

204,416 
205,473 
206,688 
206,688 
209,785 
209,785 


125,175 
125,815 
125,815 
128,912 
128,912 


+ Includes payments by France under Churchill-Caillaux Agreement, on ac- 
count of advances of Bank of England !<ss gold to be returned, and on account of 


war stocks debt. 


+ Includes payments by Italy cn war debt less gold to be returned, 
§ Includes all receipts from Germany under Dawes Plan. 


£1=34.8665. 


¥ 





